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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


TnE  daughters  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Lassell,  F.  R.  S.,  President 
E.  A.  S.,  having  asked  me  to  edit  their  translation  of  this  work, 
I  consented  the  more  readily  to  accede  to  their  wish  because  Dr. 
Schellen's  book  appeai-ed  to  me  valnable  as  a  popular  account  of 
a  new  branch  of  seientifte  investigation, 

I  hare  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  book  that  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  views  of  the  author,  nor  for  the  relative  im- 
portance which  he  has  given  to  the  work  of  different  investiga^ 
tors  in  the  same  field  of  research.  I  have  added  some  notes, 
which  ai-e  distinguished  from  those  of  the  author  by  being  en- 
closed within  brackets.  The  absence  of  an  editorial  note  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  in  every  ease  as  giving  my  sanction 
to  the  statements  of  the  text.  This  remark  applies  in  particular 
to  the  section  on  the  "  Influence  of  Temperature  and  Density  on 
the  Spectra  of  Gases,"  in  which  are  several  statements  which 
appear  to  need  confirmation.  Since  this  part  of  the  translation 
passed  through  my  hands.  Angstrom  has  published  a  note  *  in 
which  he  shows  that  "Wiillner  is  mistaken  in  the  different 
spectra  which  he  describes  as  belonging  to  hydrogen  and  to 
oxygen. 

»  Contplw  Kendtts,  Augnst,  1871,  and  Phil.  Mag.,  November,  IStl. 
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iv  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

I  regi'et  tliat  the  author  has  reversed  the  practice  of  the  prin- 
cipal spectroscopic  observers,  and  placed  the  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum opposite  the  reader's  left  hand,  and  not,  as  in  the  maps  of 
Kirehlxoff,  Angetrom,  and  others,  on  tlie  right-hand  side  of  the 
page. 

In  so  new  a  science  there  must  be  necessarily  many  points 
not  finally  settled,  but  this  eircumstance  does  not  detract  from 
the  great  merit  of  the  book  as  a  popidar  treatise  on  Speetram 


WILLIAM  HUGGINS. 

UppeB  TytSi!  Hill,  Jkcembfr,  1S71, 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  original  of  the  following  work  was  introducei  to  our 
notice  by  Mr.  Iluggins,  to  whom  we  liad  appealed  for  informa- 
tion as  to  tlic  best  elementary  book  on  the  Specti'oscope ;  and, 
wiule  engaged  in  its  perusal,  tlie  interest  we  felt  in  the  snbjeet 
suggested  the  idea  of  nndertaking  the  translation  of  the  work. 
Just  as  we  had  completed  our  labors,  the  second  G-emiaa  edi- 
tion mado  its  appearance,  and  this  necessitated  so  entire  a  re- 
vision of  the  whole  work  as  to  occasion  considerable  delay. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  as  complete  as  possible,  wo 
have,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  editor,  given  in  an  Appendix  Mr. 
Stoney's  important  paper  "  On  the  Cause  of  the  Interrupted 
Spectra  of  Gases,"  and  Prof.  Young's  valuable  catalogue  of  the 
lines  obsei-vod  in  the  spectmm  of  the  chromosphere.  We  have 
besides  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work  an  account  of  the 
total  eclipse  of  1870,  a  copy  of  Angstrom's  maps  of  the  solar 
Bpectmm,  a  view  of  the  corona  from  a  photograph  by  Mr,  "Broth- 
ers, and  a  representation  of  some  of  the  solar  prominences  from 
a  drawing  by  Prof.  Eespighi. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Hanhart  for  the  care  they  liave  taken  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  several  Uthograpliic   plates,  especially  for 
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vi  TRANSLATOR'S  PEEFAOE. 

the  admirable  way  in  -which  they  liave  repreeented  Angatrom's 
maps ;  also  to  Mr.  Pearson,  for  the  careftJ  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  engraving  on  wood  of  Kirehhoff's  maps, 
so  as  to  represent  them  in  several  tmts,  a  task  in  which  he  has 
been  materially  assisted  by  the  great  accuracy  of  the  printer, 
Messrs.  Watson  &  Hazel  1. 

JANE  AND  UAKOLINE  LAS8ELL. 

Rat  Lodge,  MAiDEsnEAn,  Baxmter,  IS'll. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE   SECOND  EDITION. 


The  present  worli  is  founded  upon  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
Kyered  by  the  autJior  during  the  winter  of  1869,  before  the 
"Vereine  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Vorlesimgen,"  in  this  city.  Its 
object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  a  clear  and  familiar  repre- 
sentation of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis, enabling  an  educated  person  not  previously  familiar  with 
physical  science  to  become  acquainted  with  the  newest  and 
most  brilliant  discovery  of  this  century;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  the  important  position  which  Spectrum  Analysis 
has  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  Physics,  Cheniistiy,  Teclmologyj 
Physiology,  and  Astronomy,  as  well  as  its  adaptability  to  almost 
every  land  of  scientiiic  investigation. 

The  general  reader  will  be  introduced  by  this  book  into  a 
new  realm  of  science,  the  dominion  of  which  has  extended  in 
a  few  years  over  all  teiTcstrial  s\ib6tanccs,  and  even  beyond 
them  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  universe.  He  will  learn 
to  decipher  the  now  language  of  Lights  which,  by  unequivocal 
signs,  yields  him  information  not  only  concerning  the  nature 
of  teiTcstrial  substanees,  but  also  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  professor  of  science  will  find  in 
these  pages  many  details  for  the  ari'angement  of  apparatus  by 
which  to   exhibit  the  various   spectra  and  their  characteristic 
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plienomena  to  a  large  audience,  and  present  to  ibem  a  view 
of  those  splendid  discoveries,  the  direct  sight  of  which  can 
only  be  enjoyed  by  the  few  who  possess  an  instnunent  for  the 
purpose. 

To  facilitate  the  due  appreciation  of  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  application  of  Spectrnm  Analysis  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  author  has  given  with  each  class  of  ob- 
jects a  summary  of  the  information  hitherto  fiirniahed  by  the 
telescope,  and  has  sought  to  give  a  glance  in  passing  at  the 
progressive  development  and  partial  transformation  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies. 

The  great  interest  that  has  everywhere  been  excited  by 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  made  a  second  edition  neces- 
sary within  the  period  of  a  year.  The  author  has  given  his 
attention  to  the  careful  revision  of  each  section,  which  ho  has 
in  many  cases  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the  discoveries  made 
by  Spectrum  Analysis  generally,  but  more  especially  in  its 
application  to  the  observation  of  the  sun.  Great  prominence 
has  been  given  to  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  practical  workmg  of  the  spectroscope. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  acknowledges  with  grateful  tlianlcs 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  him  by  various  ecientiiie  men 
who  have  kindly  communicated  to  him  the  results  of  their  labors, 
among  whom  he  would  especially  mention  Messrs.  Huggins,  Sec- 
dii,  Lockyer,  Zollner,  Janssen,  Morton,  and  Young.  His  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  publisher,  who  has  watched  over  with  so  much 
care  and  interest  the  typogi'aphical  department,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  the  numerous  and  elaborate  illustrations. 

THE  AUTHOB. 

OOLOQKB. 
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ON   THE   ARTIFICIAL   SOURCES    OF   HIGH 
DEGREES  OF  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 


1.  Inteoduction. 


T"H"R  total  eclipse  of  the  aim  in  India  of  the  18th  of  j^ 
1868,  was  an  event  which,  it  will  be  reraembered,  i 
extreme  interest  in  the  scientific  world,  and  led  to  a  large  expen- 
diture of  money  and  labor  in  order  that  a  new  method  of  in- 
vestigation—  Spectrum  Analysis  —  might  be  applied  to  those 
mysterious  phenomena  invariably  present  at  a  total  solar  eclipse, 
the  nature  and  character  of  which  the  unassisted  powers  of  the 
telescope  had  proved  themselves  inadeqna,te  to  reveal.  The 
brilliant  results  obtained  at  this  eclipse  were  fully  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  observations  made  in  Tforth  America  during  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  ttt  of  August,  1869,  and  the  records  of  those 
eclipses  laid  before  the  various  scientific  societies  clearly  assert 
the  triiunph  of  spectrum  analysis.  On  this  account  the  new 
method  of  investigation  has  exdted  great  interest  in  all  culti- 
vated circles,  and  therefore  a  familiar  and  comprehensive  exposi- 
tion of  the  details  of  spectrum  analysis,  in  which  is  shown  the 
great  value  of  this  method  of  research  in  every  department  of 
physical  science,  seems  not  uncalled  for. 

By  specirum  is  not  understood  in  physics  a  spectre  or  ghostly 
apparition,  as  the  verbal  in'ei-pretation  of  the  word  might  well 
lead  one  to  suppose,  hut  tl  at  beautiful  image,  brilliant  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  i/hicb  is  obtained  when  the  light  of 
the  sun,  or  any  other  brilliant  object,  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
a  triangular  piece  of  glass— a  prism. 

The  unassisted  eye  can  perceive  no  difference  in  the  light 
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from  the  heiivenly  bodies  and  that  fl-om  various  artificial  & 
beyond  a  variation  in  color  and  brilliancy ;  bnt  it  is  quite  other- 
wise when  the  Hght  is  viewed  through  a  prism.  There  are  then 
formed  very  beautiful  colored  images  or  spectra,  the  constitution 
and  appearance  of  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance emitting  the  light.  The  different  appearances  presented 
by  these  colored  images  are  so  entirely  eharaeterietie,  that  to 
every  siibstanee,  when  luminous  in  a  gaseous  form,  there  corre- 
ids  a  peculiar  spectrum  which  belongs  only  to  that  particular 


It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  the  spectra  of  different  sub- 
stances have  been  determined  once  for  all,  by  previous  research- 
es, and  have  been  recorded  in ,  maps  or  inipresaed  upon  the 
memory,  it  is  easy  in  any  future  investigation  to  recognize  at 
once,  from  the  form  of  the  spectrum  which  a  body  of  imlaiown 
constitution  presents,  the  individual  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

This  statement  presents  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  spec- 
trum analysis.  It  analyzes  bodies  into  their  constitiient  parts, 
not  as  the  chemist,  with  alembics  and  retorts,  with  reagents  and 
precipitates,  but  by  means  of  the  spectra  which  these  substances 
give  when  in  a  state  of  intense  luminosity. 

Spectrum  analysis  in  no  way  supplants  the  methods  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  hitherto  in  use ;  for  its  function  is  neither  to  decom- 
pose nor  to  combine  bodies,  but  rather  to  reconnoitre  an  un- 
loiown  territory,  and  to  stand  sentinel,  and  signaliae  to  the 
physicist,  the  chemist,  and  the  astronomer,  the  presence  of  any 
substance  brought  beneath  its  scrutiny. 

With  what  acutenees,  with  what  delicacy  does  spectrum 
analysis  accomplish  this  task !  When  the  balance,  the  micro- 
scope, and  every  other  means  of  research  at  the  command  of  the 
physicist  and  the  chemist  utterly  feil,  one  look  in  the  spectro- 
scope is  suf&eient  in  most  eases  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
stance. If  a  pound  of  common  salt  be  divided  into  500,000  equal 
parts,  the  weight  of  one  of  these  portions  is  called  a  milligramme. 
The  chemist  is  able,  by  the  use  of  the  most  delicate  scales  and 
the  apphcation  of  special  skiU,  to  determine  the  weight  of  such 
a  particle ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  comes  close  upon  the  limits  of  his 
power  of  detecting  by  chemical  means  the  presence  of  sodium, 
the  cliief  element  in  common  salt.     But  if  that  small  milligramme 
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be  subdivided  into  three  million  parts,  we  arrive  at  so  minute  a 
particle  that  all  power  of  discerning  it  feils,  and  yet  even  this 
escessively  small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  be  recognized  with  cer- 
tainty in  a  spectroscope.  We  have  but  to  strike  together  the 
pages  of  an  old  dusty  book  in  order  to  perceive  immediately,  in  a 
spoctroECope  placed  at  some  distance,  tlie  flash  of  a  line  of  yellow 
light  which  we  shall  presently  learn  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  the 
presence  of  sodium. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  so  sensitive  a  means  of  investiga- 
tion, from  which  no  known  substance  can  escape,  would  very  soon 
lead  to  the  tracking  out  and  discovery  of  new  elements  which,  till 
then,  had  remained  unknown,  either  because  they  are  scattered 
very  sparingly  in  nature,  or  stand  out  with  so  little  that  is  char- 
acteristie,  from  some  other  substances,  that  the  imperfect  chemical 
methods  hitherto  in  use  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  them. 

This  expectation  was  brilliantly  realized  even  by  the  first 
steps  talien  in  this  direction.  The  two  Heidelberg  professors, 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  spectrum  analysis  and  its  application  to  practical  science,  very 
soon  discovered,  with  their  new  instrument,  two  new  metals, 
Caesium  and  Rubidium,  to  wliich  two  others,  Thallium  and  In- 
dium, have  been  since  added. 

But  all  the  brilliant  and  astounding  results  which  epectram 
analysis  has  ftmiished  in  the  provinces  of  physics  and  chemistry 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  its  performances  in  that  of  astronomy. 
Kewton's  law  of  gravitation  has  given  us  the  means  of  calculat- 
ing the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  projecting  the  orbits 
of  the  earth,  the  planets  and  comets,  and  of  predicting  their  rela- 
tive positions  in  these  orbits,  together  with  the  accompanying 
phenomena  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  the  eclipses  and 
oGcultations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  tliis  same  gravitation 
chains  man  to  the  earth  and  forbids  him  to  leave  it.  It  ie,  there- 
fore, only  on  the  wings  of  light  that  news  reaches  him  of  the 
existence  of  those  numberless  worlds  by  which  he  is  surroimded. 
The  light  alone,  which  proceeds  from  these  stara,  is  the  winged 
messenger  which  can  bring  him  information  of  their  being  and 
nature ;  spectrum  analysis  has  made  this  light  into  a  ladder  on 
which  the  hrunan  mind  can  i-ise  biUions  and  billions  of  miles,  far 
into  immeasurable  space,  in  order  to  investigate  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  stars,  and  study  their  physical  conditions. 
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Until  within  a  few  years,  tlie  telescope  was  the  only  means 
by  whieli  these  investigations  could  be  carried  on,  and  the  intelli- 
gence derived  from  this  source  concerning  the  stars  and  nehulte 
was  very  scant,  being  confined  to  but  partial  information  of  their 
outward  form,  size,  and  color. 

Since  the  year  1859,  spectrum  analysis  has  entered  the  service 
of  astronomy,  and  its  performances  for  the  short  space  of  eleven 
years  are,  in  the  most  widely-differing  ways,  perfectly  astonnd- 

It  is  possible  by  means  of  a  prism  to  decompose  into  its  com- 
ponent parte  the  light  of  the  snn,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars, 
comets  and  nebulfe,  and  thus  obtain  their  spectra  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  earthly  luminous  substances.  By  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  spectra  of  the  stars  with  the  well-tnown  spectra 
of  terrestrial  substances,  it  can  be  determined,  from  their  com- 
plete agreement  or  disagreement,  with  a  certainty  almost  amount- 
ing to  mathematical  precision,  whether  these  substances  do  or 
do  not  exist  in  those  remote  heavenly  bodies. 

The  foregoing  statements  present  in  general  terms  the  ea- 
sencG  and  scope  of  spectrum  analysis.  Its  starting-point  is  the 
fipectrum  of  each  individual  substance,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
this  it  is  requisite  that  the  substance  should  not  only  be  lumi- 
nous, but  should  emit  a  suffi,aimi  gua/ntity  of  light.  Dart  bodies 
are  not  available  for  spectrum  analysis ;  if  they  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  scrutiny,  they  must  .first  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
vivid  luminosity. 

To  avoid  later  interruptions  and  repetitions,  it  will  he  desir- 
able, before  entenng  upon  the  subject  of  spectrum  analysis,  to 
review  with  brevity  the  means  afforded  by  chemistry  and  phys- 
ica  for  rendering  luminous  all  substances  gaseous  and  non- 
gaseous, and  even  the  least  fusible  metals, 

2.  The  Luminous  Power  of  1'lame. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  luminosity  of  flame  ha.s  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained,  notwithstanding  the  many  investigations 
that  have  been  made  with  this  object.  If  a  glass  receiver  (Fig. 
1)  be  flUed  with  oxygen,  and  a  lighted  piece  of  phosphorus  be 
plunged  into  it  from  above,  the  phosphorus  will  burn  with 
great  energy  and  give  out  a  dazzling  light.   In  the  same  manner 
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most  metals  previously  raised  to  a  glowing  heat,  as,  for  ijiatance, 
a  steel  watch-spring,  will  hum  in  pure  oxygen,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  an  intense  light. 


If,  on  the  contrary,  a  stream  of  gas  issuing  from  a  reservoir 
of  liydrogen  be  ignited  in  free  air,  it  will  burn  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  fiame.  The  flame  produced  by  oil,  petroleum,  and 
coal-gas  is  very  brilliant,  while  that  from  'apirita  of  wine  is 
faint. 

What  occasions  this  difference  ? 

The  clieraical  process  of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  and 
of  hydrogen  is  the  same,  namely,  the  combination  of  these  sub- 
stances with  oxygen;  the  amonnt  of  heat  evolved  is  also  not 
very  dissimilar  ;  the  difference,  therefore,  appears  to  lie  only  in 
the  nature  of  the  products  of  combustion.  In  the  case  of  phos- 
phorus this  product  appears  as  a  solid  body,  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  white  cloud  (phosphoric  acid) ;  in  the  case  of  hydrogen 
gas,  the  product  of  combustion  is  invisible,  because  it  is  water  in 
a  gaseous  form — that  is  to  say,  steam. 

This  remark  applies,  with  few  exceptions,  to  all  combustion 
which  takes  place  at  very  high  temperatures.  A  flame  which 
contains  neither  soUd  matter  as  a  prodiict  of  combustion,  nor  yet 
&  foreign  soUd  body  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  is,  as  a  rule,  but 
little  luminous,  even  when  the  temperature  of  combustion  is  very 
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high ;  tlierefore,  at  a  similarly  high  temperature,  glowing  solid 
or  Hquid  bodies  emit  far  more  light  than  gaseoue  substances  do ; 
the  fewer  solid  particles  there  are  in  a  flame  the  less  brilliant  will 
be  its  light.  The  scarcely  perceptible  flame  of  burning  hydrogen 
gas  will  immediately  become  luminous  if  any  soHd  body  be 
heated  in  it  to  incandescence. 

.  If  a  spiral  platinum  wire  be  held  in  the  flame  it  shines  bright- 
ly ;  the  glowing  wire  is  clearly  seen,  and  conveys  the  impression 
ttiat  the  Hglit  is  not  due  to  the  hydrogen  flame,  but  to  the  glow- 
ing white-hot  metal.  The  heat  generated  by  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  hydrogen  gas  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  renders 
the  platinum  incandescent,  and  it  is  the  glowing  platiniun  wire, 
not  the  flame,  which  emits  the  intense  light. 

If  a  grain  of  common  salt  be  dropped  into  the  dull  flame,  it 
flashes  up  brightly  wifli  a  yeUow  Hght.  The  salt  is  dispersed 
into  a  million  of  the  smallest  particles,  all  of  which  glowing  in 
the  flame  can  no  longer  singly  be  distinguished  :  they  thus  give 
the  appearance  to  the  hydrogen  flame  as  if  it  shone  of  itself.* 

For  the  illustration  of  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any 
artificial  experiments,  since  the  flame  of  common  gas,  which,  ow- 
mg  to  its  great  brilliancy,  is  universally  employed  for  domestic 
and  other  uses,  is  well  suited  to  the  pui-pose.  Ooal-gas  is  a 
chemical  compound  of  hydrogen  gas  and  carbon,  though  it  is 
often  contaminated  to  a  more  than  necessary  extent  with  other 


Carbon,  aiter  oxygen  certainly  the  most  precious  of  aU  sub- 
stances, alike  valuable  in  its  crystal  fonn  of  diamond  as  in  its 
dirty  black  form  of  coal,  is  not  distinguishable  in  common  gas, 
for  through  its  combination  with  hydrogen  it  has  lost  its  brilliant 
sparkle  as  well  as  its  black  color,  and  it  then  appears  as  a  trans- 
parent gas,  not  indeed  as  an  independent  body,  but  in  the  most 
intimate  chemical  combination  with  hydrogen,  as  carburetted- 
hydrogen  gas. 

If  this  gas  be  ignited  as  it  sti-eams  out  of  an  ordinary  burner, 
in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  au',  the  gi'eater  part  of  its  oxy- 
gen is  taken  up  by  the  hydrogen  in  the  gas,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  carbon,  for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  oxygen  pres- 

*  [Thia  esperiment  ia  move  satisfaxslorily  made  by  the  introduction  into  the  Same 
of  tt  finelj-divided  solid  which  is  not  decomposed,  as  ia  the  case  ivith  salt.  Some  of 
the  light  when  salt  is  employed  ia  due  to  the  luminous  yapor  of  sodium.] 
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ent,  is  thrown  down.  Comlaiistion  takes  place  almost  entirely 
near  the  edge  of  the  flame,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air;  in  the  middle,  the  gas  ie  merely  decomposed  by 
the  heat  of  the  combustion,  and  in  this  heat  the  very  finely-sepa- 
rated partieleB  of  carbon  which  have  been  precipitated  are  in  a 
state  of  brilliant  incandescence.  It  is  to  these  glowing  particles 
that  the  gas-flame  owes  its  illuminating  power.  In  oj-der  to  see 
them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hold  a  cold  substance,  such  as  a 
china  saucer,  in  tiie  brilliant  part  of  tlie  flame ;  the  disengaged 
carbon  covers  the  saucer  in  the  foi-m  of  the  finest  soot. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  burning  of  tallow,  stearine,  oil, 
or  petroleum ;  in  the  lighting  of  candles  or  lamps  the  combusti- 
ble substance  is  first  decomposed,  and  then,  by  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion, combinations  of  carburetted  hydrogen  ai-ise  in  the  form 
of  gas.  When  the  oxygen  is  insufficient,  only  a  small  portion  of 
carbon  is  immediately  burnt,  and  that  at  the  edge  of  the  flame, 
where  a  great  development  of  heat  takes  place ;  here  the  product 
of  combustion  is  a  gas  (carbonic  acid),  and  therefore  the  edge  of 
the  flame  gives  but  little  light ;  in  the  inner  part,  however,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  oxygen,  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  attain  a 
white  heat,  and  only  as  they  escape  out  of  the  flame  burn  by  the 
high  temperature  of  the  edge.  It  is,  therefore,  the  incandescent 
solid  particles  of  carbon  that  give  to  the  flame  its  illuminating 
power. 

Easy,  therefore,  as  it  is  to  give  brilliancy  to  a  non-luminous 
flame,  it  is  no  less  easy  to  deprive  a  brilliant  gas-flame  of  its  bi- 
minosity ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  mis  such  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen or  atmospheric  air  with  the  gas  before  it  is  burnt,  that  the 
oxygen  penetrates  into  the  inner  part  of  the  flame,  and  bums  all 
the  carbon  present  in  the  gas.  When  this  happens,  the  flame  in- 
stantly ceases  to  be  luminous,  and  is  found  nearly  \mder  the  same 
conditions  as  the  fiame  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  With  a  snflicient 
quantity  of  oxygen  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  as  well  as 
of  the  carbon,  goes  on  with  unusual  rapidity  in  all  parts  of  the 
flame  at  once ;  the  natiu^l  consequence  of  this  is  that,  on  account 
of  the  incomparably  greater  development  of  heat,  the  non-lumi- 
nous gas-flame  is  much  hotter  than  the  luminous  one ;  it  is  now  a 
heat-flame,  and  a  source  of  heat  instead  of  light. 

In  opposition  to  these  facts,  there  are  others  which  prove  tliat 
the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  flame  is  by  no  means  neces- 
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Bai7  in  order  to  gi  /e  it  luminoBitj^  Frankknd  has  shown  that, 
when  hydrogen  ia  burnt  in  oxygen  under  a  pressure  gradually 
increasing  up  to  twenty  atmospheres,  the  feeble  luminoBitj  of  the 
flame  becomes  gradually,ar^mented,  until,  at  a  pressure  of  ten 
atmospheres,  it  is  bright  enough  to  allow  of  a  newspaper  being 
read  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  flame.  A  similar  increase 
of  brilliancy  i«  observed  in  the  cornhnstion  of  carbonic-oxide  gas 
in  oxygen  under  pressure ;  and,  imder  similar  conditions,  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  bums  in  oxygen,  or  in  nitric-oxide  gas,  with  an 
intense  light,  though  no  solid  particles  are  present  in  the  flame. 
Frankland  maintains,  therefore,  that  the  luminosity  of  a  coal-gas 
flame  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  solid  pai-ticles  of  incandescent 
carbon,  and  that  the  soot  deposited  dn  a  porcelain  saucer  from  a 
gas-flame  is  not  solid  cai'bon,  but  a  conglomerate  of  the  densest 
light-giving  hydi'ocarbons.  He  has  proved  that  the  very  clear 
flame  of  coal-gas  is  perfectly  transparent,  from  the  fact  that 'he 
sent  the  intense  electric  light  through  such  a  flame  on  to  a  screeu, 
without  the  least  trace  being  perceived  of  any  solid  incandescent 
particles  of  carbon. 

While  Frantland  considers  the  luminosity  of  the  flame  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  density  of  the  biu'ning  gas,  St.-01aire 
Deville  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  tem^&ralMre  of  the  combustion 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  density  of  the  gas. 

Whatever  may  he  the  cause  of  luminosity  in  an  incandescent 
body,  this  fact  is  certain,  that  incandescent,  solid,  and  liquid 
bodies  posses  a  much  geater  brilliancy,  and  emit  a  much  more 
intense  light,  than  gases  do  when  rendered  luminous  under  ordi- 
naiy  pressure ;  and  that  the  luminous  power  of  gases  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by 
which  their  density  is  increased,  and  they  approach  more  nearly 
the  condition  of  fluids. 


3,  The  Bunsen  BuBiTBR. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  easily 
shown  by  a  lamp  of  Bunsen's  construction  (Fig.  2),  which  is  ab- 
solutely required  in  all  researches  with  spectrum  analysis.  This 
burner  causes  a  rapid  combustion  of  the  particles  of  carbon  in 
coal-gai,  and  so  generates  a  high  degree  of  heat,  aud  this  is  ac- 
complished by  allowing  the  gas  which  enters  the  lower  part  of 
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t!i6  lamp  to  mix  pleutifnlly  with  atmospheric  air  before  passing 
np  the  tube  to  feed  the  bm-ner.  For  this  purpose,  the  lower 
chamber  S  is  perforated,  so  that  tlie  outer  air  enters  freely  while 
the  gas  is  burning.  The  gas  takes  up  here  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air,  and  then  rises  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  tube  a  a. 


@s^ 


I 


The  flame  gives  no  light,  but  its  heat  is  very  eonsidei-able ;  if 
the  supply  of  outer  air  be  intercepted  by  closing  with  the  fingers 
the  openings  to  the  mixing-ehambei"  S,  the  flame  immediately 
becomes  luminous,  and  throws  down  particles  of  carbon  in  abun- 
dance, which  was  not  the  case  before,  as  no  soot  whatever  is  de- 
posited on  a  china  saucer  by  the  non-luminous  heat-flame. 

If  the  burner  be  contrived,  as  is  very  desirable  when  worldng 
with  the  spectroscope,  so  that  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  gas  can 
be  shut  off  at  will,  either  entirely  or  partially — which  is  easily 
effected  by  turning  round  a  perforated  ring — then  the  same  burn- 
er serves  to  give  alternately  a  luminous  or  a  heat  flame.  When 
the  ring  cuts  off  the  supply  of  air  to  the  gas  by  closing  the  open- 
ings to  the  mixing-cbambei",  the  flame  shines  brightly,  like  any 
ordinary  gas-flame  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  ring  is  turned  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  mixing-chamber,  the  luminosity 
ceases,  and  the  flame  becomes  a  heat-flame. 

The  heat  of  this  flame  is  so  intense  that  it  is  capable  of  con- 
verting many  substances,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  examine 
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by  Bpectrum  analysis,  into  a  gaseous  condition,  causing  them  to 
emit  enfEcient  light  to  yield  a  clearly  perceptible  spectnnn.  But 
a  fer  greater  heat  may  be  attained  if  the  atmospheric  air,  instead 
of  being  left  to  mix  itself  with  the  gas,  be  forced  in  by  means  of 
a  powerful  blow-pipe.  A  contrivance  of  this  land  is  seen  in  the 
gas  blow-pipe  (Fig.  3);  the  gas  from  the  pipe  G  enters  a  wide 


tube  a  which  is  closed  at  the  lower  e]id  by  a  stopcock,  and  is 
nnde  tc  tui  n  on  i  pivot  re  nnd  the  stand ;  the  gas  passes  throiigh, 
and  escapes  it  the  farthei  end  In  the  middle  of  this  tube  a 
inins  a  second  narrower  tube  J  5,  thi'ough  which  the  atmospheric 
air  is  forced  into  the  stream  of  gas  by  means  of  a  bellows  and  an 
elastic  tube.  The  gas-flame  receives  so  much  oxygen  in  this  way, 
not  only  round  the  edge,  but  also  in  the  centre,  that  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  heat  is  generated  by  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Over  the  escape-end,  a  tube  shdes 
up  and  down,  and  partly  by  this  means,  and  partly  by  the  cocks, 
the  degree  of  heat  in  the  flame  can  be  regulated  at  will.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  gas  which  can  be  burnt  in  a  given  space, 
and  the  greater  the  energy  and  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion, 
the  greater  also  will  he  the  amount  of  heat  evolved.     Tor  thir- 
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.,  in  the  great  laboratories,  tte  atmospheric  air  is  forced  by 
ial  air-pump  into  a  strong  iron  receivei-  of  the  capacity  of 
I  quarto,  where  it  ia  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  one  and  a 
half  or  two  atmospheres.  If  this  compressed  air  be  allowed  to 
escape  along  with  a  copioois  stream  of  gas  from  a  common  tube, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  just  described,  the  flame  becomes 
one  of  such  intense  heat,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  complete  com- 
bustion of  so  large  a  quantity  of  carbiiretted  hydrogen,  that  it 
has  power  to  melt  in  a  few  minutes  considerable  guantities  of  the 
least  fusible  metals,  as,  for  example,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  plati- 
nujji.* 

4.  The  MAGNEsioM-LTanT. 

There  arc  some  substances,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  etc., 
which  have  so  gi-eat  an  afiinity  for  oxygen  tha,t  they  wrest  it 
even  out  of  its  most  intimate  combinations  in  oi^der  to  tbrm  with 
it  a  new  substance — a  process  accompanied  by  a  development  of 
both  light  and  heat.  Among  these  substances,  magnesium  is 
especially  distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  heat  and 
light  which  it  thus  produces.  This  metal  is  white  like  silver,  and 
of  remarkable  metallic  brilliancy ;  it  is  very  light,  but  somewhat 
heavier  than  water,  so  that  it  wUl  not  float  upon  its  surface. 
When  heated  in  the  air  up  to  a  certain  temperature,  it  ignites, 
and  bums,  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  with  a 
white  and  dazzling  light  on  which,  when  near,  the  eye  cannot 
beai'  to  look. 

Magnesium  bums  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  solid  product 
of  combustion — solid  incandescent  magnesia — emits  a  very  in- 
tense light ;  it  partly  rises  in  the  air  in  the  fomi  of  white  smoke, 
and  partly  falls  as  white  powder  to  the  ground.  Though  the 
htminous  power  of  the  sun  be  534  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  magnesium-hght,  the  activity  of  its  chemical  rays  is  only 
about  five  times  as  great.  This  light  is  therefore  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  photographic  representation  of  objects  which  are 
badly  lighted,  of  works  of  art  in  dark  palaces  and  chui'ches,  of 
underground  buildings,  and  of  small  landscape  pictures,  such 
as  representations  of  moonlight,  etc.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Eoman  catacombs,  and  the  dark  tomb-chambers  in  the  interior 

*  [For  the  melting  of  platinum,  air  and  hjdrogcn  or  oxygen  and  coal-gas  should  be 
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of  the  pyramids,  have  afforded  fine  photographic  pictures  by  the 
aid  of  the  magnesium-light. 

Unfortimately,  the  price  of  this  costly  metal  is  still  high,  and 
stands  now  at  205.  per  ounce.*  It  may  be  assumed  that  th^  ordi- 
nary magneainm  wire  burns  abont  one  grain  and  a  half  in  aminute, 
in  value  about  a  half-penny,  and  evolves  a  light  which  in  intensity 
is  equal  to  seventy-four  stearine-candlea,  of  which  five  go  to  the 
pound.  From  these  experimental  data  it  may  easily  be  calculated 
that  the  imit  of  Ught  in  the  combustion  of  magnesium  does  not 
cost  much  more  than  its  equivalent  in  stearine-candles. 

For  the  magnesium-light  to  be  of  practical  nee,  the  combus- 


tion must  be  unde  e  t  ol  a  1  the  l^ht  o  iiringed  that  its 
concentrated  rays  c  n  be  thrown  a  y  h  e&hon  The  lamp 
constructed  by  G  a  t  ind  Solo  ion  i  co  npl  shes  this  object  with 
tolerable  sucee  s  It  cons  t  (Fig  4)  ot  a  clock  movement  en- 
closed in  a  case  wh  ch,  whe  wo  1  p  1 3  the  key  c,  and  set  in 
motion,  turns  two  small  ylmder  pla  e  1  one  over  the  other. 
The  magnesium  e  ente  s  tl  e  c  e  lion  a  coil  at  o,  where  it 
passes  between  the  cyl  nde  sad  \  shed  forward  at  a  uniform 
speed  through  tl  e  a    all  bra     t  be  jj  j      The  orifice  q  of  this 


* [The  I 
s  12s.  per  Ol 


II  Hopkjn    ■ 


Qd  Williams's  (5  New  Cavendish  Street,  W.)  catalogu 
1  ill  poivder  for  biivning.] 
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tube  is  in  the  focus  of  a  silvered  concave  mirror,  so  tliat,  when 
the  wire  q  is  ignited,  all  its  light  is  thrown  foi-ward ;  by  means 
of  the  handle  h  the  lamp  can  be  turned  in  any  direction. 

The  adjustable  fan  R  serves  to  accelerate  or  retai-d  the  speed 
of  the  elocli ;  the  works  are  set  in  motion  by  pressing  down  the 
button  a,  and  stopped  by  pressing  the  button  in  the  contrary 
dii-ection. 

In  oi'der  to  ean'y  away  rapidly  the  magnesia  fonned  by  the 
burning  magnesium,  an  artificial  draught  is  arranged,  which,  as 
the  front  of  the  lamp  is  enclosed  by  a  glass  door,  escapes  into  a 
chimney  above,  through  tlie  space  between  it  and  the  reflector, 
while  the  outer  atmospheric  air  is  allowed  a  free  entrance  by  an 
opening  beneath.  The  magnesium-vapor  rises  up  the  chimney, 
and  thus  the  reflecting  mirror,  and  the  room  in  which  the  com- 
bustion takes  place,  escape  contamination  from  the  fumes.  An- 
other excellent  lamp  of  tliis  kind,  contrived  by  Prof.  Morton, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  represented  in  Fig.   5.     The  clock-work  is 


placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  case  at  the  back,  above  which 
stand  two  reels  of  magnesium  wire.  In  the  front  part  of  the 
ease  are  fixed  the  two  cylinders  through  which,  by  means  of 
doclt-work,  the  bands  of  magnesium  are  pushed  beneath  the 
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cliimney  towaiil  the  opening  in  front,  where  they  are  ignited. 
The  atmospheric  aii'  is  allowed  a  free  entrance  to  the  place  of 
combustion,  both  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  so  that  a  powerful 
draught  is  Q'eated,  by  which  the  fumes  of  magnesia  are  cari'ied 
up  the  diimney.*  In  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  below  the 
hght,  work  eccentric  cutters,  by  which  the  ashes  formed  by  the 
combustion  are  removed  from  time  to  time.  Above  the  chim- 
ney is  placed  a  bent  tin  tube  of  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height, 
over  which  is  fastened  a  bag  of  gauze  or  muslin,  which,  without 
presenting  any  perceptible  hinderanee  to  the  current  of  air,  pi'e- 
vents  the  magnesia-dust  from  escaping.  By  this  contrivance  the 
light  is  preserved  from  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the  vapors ; 
it  exceeds  in  brilliancy  that  of  the  lamp  described  above,  and 
.  buraa  with  steadiness  and  regularity. 

"We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  light,  since  magnesium 
plays  BO  important  a  part  in  spectrum  analysis ;  but  the  heat 
which  its  combustion  generates  cannot  be  used  for  volatilizing 
other  substances  and  rendering  them  luminous,  as  its  brilliancy 
is  so  great  as  to  completely  overpower  their  light.  Under  these 
drcumstances  we  must  seeli  for  a  flame  which,  with  the  least 
possible  luminosity,  shall  yet  evolve  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  most 
metals ;  such  a  flame  chemistry  furnishes  us  in  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe. 

5.  The  OxYnvDEOGEN  Plarie. 

In  the  Bunsen  burner  the  combustion  of  coal-gas  ensues 
slowly  and  incompletely :  slowly,  because  the  hydrogen  in  com- 
bination with  carbon  is  supplied  only  in  small  c^uantities ;  in- 
completely, because  the  gaaes  are  not  mixed  in  due  proportions, 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  presents  a  hinderanee.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  piu^  hydrogen  gas  be  previously  mixed  with  as  much 
pure  oxygen  as  will  insure  its  complete  combustion  (two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen),  oxyhydrogen  gas  is  ob- 
tained, which  when  ignited  explodes  with  a  fearful  noise,  and 

*  [When  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  is  obBcrved  spectroscopicelly,  in  addi- 
ton  to  a  brilliant  continuous  spectraro,  the  bright  lines  of  the  vapor  of  magnraium  aro 
seen,  and  also  other  lines  wbich  Huf^pns  found  in  the  ligbl  of  magnesia  heated  in  the 
oiyhydrogen  flame,  and  which  appear  to  belong  to  volatilized  magnema.  The  light  of 
magnesium  burnmg  in  air  seems  to'  have  a  threefold  source,  luminous  vapor  of  magne- 
sium, luminous  vapor  of  magnesia,  but  chiefly  incandescent  solid  magnesia  from  the 
combinaWon  of  the  metal  with  the  oijgen  of  the  lur.] 
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s  sometimes  the  deBtruction  of  the  strongest  vessels.  Tlie 
heat  evolved  by  this  combustion  is  the  greatest  which  can  at 
present  be  produced  by  ohermcal  means,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  fusion  of  substances  which  have  home  imehanged 
the  action  of  the  hottest  furnaces. 

To  make  use  of  the  intense  heat  of  this  flame  without  en- 
countering the  danger  of  an  explosion,  the  gases  must  not  be 
mixed  before  ignition,  nor  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  same  com- 
mon reservoir,  as  in  that  case  the  flame  would  spread  into  the 
interior,  and  cause  the  ignition  of  the  whole  quantity.  It  is 
necessaiy  so  to  arrange  the  apparatus  that  the  gases  shall  reach 
the  emission-tube  from  separate  vessels,  and  be  allowed  to  mix 
only  immediately  before  escaping  from  the  burner. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  this  bind  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  gas  blow-pipe  in  I^g.^S,  but  with  this  difl^erence,  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  two  tubes  should  bear  more  nearly  the  relation  of  two 
to  one.     The  gases  are  stored  in  two  separate  gas-bags  *  {Fig.  6), 


whence  they  reach  the  lamp  by  means  of  pressure.  The  outei' 
wide  tube  of  the  lamp  must  be  placed  in  connection  with  the 
hydrogen  reservoir,  and  the  inner  nan'ow  one  with  that  con- 
taining oxygen  ;  both  the  tubes  should  be  fitted  with  a  fine  brass- 
wire  netting,  to  prevent  the  flame  retreating  into  the  inside,  or 


"  [More  convenicat  than  the  bags,  in  which  the  gasea  can  be  kept  with  safely  but 
a  very  short  time,  are  tlie  wrougbt-jron  resaela  which  may  be  purchsaed  of  Mr.  Ladd, 
Beak  Street,  London,  filled  with  the  gases  condensed  to  about  twenty  atmospheres. 
These  iron  bottles  contain  sufficient  gas  to  majntain  an  ordinary  oxyhydrogeii  light 
for  from  ais  to  eight  hours.     They  can  be  refilled  with  condensed  goa  at  a  small 
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tlis  gas  extending  from  one  tube  to  the  other,  from  any  cause, 
such  as  the  dimuiution  of  pressure  in  the  reservoirs. 

A  very  convenient  arrangement  for  such  an  oxyliydrogen 
lamp,  or  blow-pipe,  is  made  by  fixing  on  to  a  stand  the  burner  C 
(Fig.  7),  with  its  two  tubes  S  and  W  conveying  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  upper  part  of  the  tube  C  being  inclined  sideways, 
and  so  connected  witli  its  lower  poition  that  it  can  be  turned  in 
any  direction.  If  a  earriei  be  connected  to  the  piece  E,  which 
may  be  made  to  appioach  the  burner  and  furnished  at  the  end 
wifii  a  contrivance  foi  holding  t\  mgs,  such  is  a  socket,  pincers, 
a  small  plate,  etc. ;  and  titrthei  if  i  sciew  ^^itb  rackwork  be  so 
apphed  that  the  whole  uppei  jut  E  mi>   be  moved  up  and 


■ligiit) 


down — we  obtain  an  apparatus  which  can  be  used  for  heat  as 
well  as  light,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  being  so  easily  manip- 
ulated, may  be  employed  for  many  practical  purposes. 
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To  produce  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  it  ia  necessary  to  open 
first  the  cock  "W",  and  allow  the  hydrogen  to  flow  out  for  a  few 
seconds  before  igniting  it,  that  it  may  expel  the  atmospheric  air 
remaining  in  the  elastic  tube;  the  hydrogen  hums,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  lying  upon  the  bag  of  gas  (100  lb.),  in  a 
long,  faintly-luminous  flame.  The  oxygen-eoek  S  may  now  be 
carefully  opened — tlie  entrance  of  the  oxygen  into  the  hydrogen 
flame  being  generally  announced  by  a  veiy  feint  explosion — and 
on  gradually  fully  opening  the  tap  the  flame  becomes  shorter  and 
more  pointed,  until  its  liuninosity  almost  entirely  ceases;  if  the 
excess  of  hydrogen  gas  be  now  shut  oif  by  turning  the  cock  W, 
there  will  be  immediately  formed  the  email,  pointed,  non-lumi- 
nous flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

It  would  cany  ns  too  fai'  from  our  present  purpose  were  we 
to  describe  the  range  of  wonderful  experiments  in  combustion 
which  are  made  with  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  chemists ;  two  of  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  powerful 
heat  produced  by  this  flame  ; 

If  a  thick  wire  of  platinum,  a  metal  very  difficult  to  fuse,  be 
held  in  the  flame,  it  melts  immediately  like  wax.  If  a  bundle 
of  steel  wires  be  placed  in  the  flame,  the  iron  sputtors  about  in  a 
thousand  brilliant  sparks  hke  a  shower  of  Are,  and  great  molten 
drops  of  the  glowing  metal  fall  to  the  ground  from  time  to  time, 
and  run  about  in  all  directions. 

6.  Drdmmond's  Lime-light. 

In  order  to  make  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  a  source  of  intense 
light,  a  cylinder,  D  (Fig.  7),  of  well-burnt  lime  is  placed*  upon 
the  socket  of  the  lamp,  and  the  flame  directed  against  its  upper 
part ;  it  begins  at  once  to  glow,  and  thi'ows  out  a  dazzling  hght. 

The  oxyhydrogen  light,  or  Drummond's  lime-hght  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  after  its  discoverer,  attains  a  still  higher  inten- 
sity, if  a  piece  of  magnesium  or  zirconia  he  substituted  for  the 
cylinder  of  lime — an  arrangement  that  has  often  been  adopted 
in  the  public  illuminations  in  Paris.  While  the  lime  cylinder 
slowly  consumes  in  the  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  so  that  fresh  surfaces 
must  be  constantly  presented  to  the  flame,  the  piece  of  zirconia 
does  not  waste,  and  remains  unchanged,  in  spite  of  the  most  in- 
tense incandescence.* 

*  [Huggins  found,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  light  from  lime  placed  m  the  osyhyiiro- 
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As  the  heat  as  ■well  as  the  light  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  burning  gases,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  temperature  with  accuracy.  In  a  lamp  in  which  the 
diameter  of  the  outer  tube  (hydrogen)  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  that  of  the  inner  one  (oxygen)  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  the 
strength  of  the  light  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  180  etearine-can- 
dles;  the  temperature  at  which  platinum  melta  is  about  1,470° 
C.  (2,678°  Fahr.) ;  but  the  heat  of  this  flame  under  ordinary 
pressure  is  estimated  by  Bunsen  to  be  2,800°  C.  (5,070°  Fahr.),* 
As  the  oxyhydi'Ogen  light  and  the  magnesium  light  are  employed 
in  a  variety  of  ways— not  only  in  pubHc  illuminations,  but  also 
in  theatrical  displays,  in  the  exhibition  of  dissolving  views,  and 
in  the  gas-microscope — so  the  non-luminous  flame  renders  im- 
portant service  to  spectnun  analysis  on  account  of  its  extraordi- 
nary heat,  in  which  many  substances  may  be  rendered  luminous 
in  a  state  of  vapor. 

The  facility  with  which  oxygen  gas  can  now  be  produced  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  possibihty  of  employing  ordinary  coal- 
gas  in  place  of  pure  hydrogen  gas,  combine  to  render  the  oxy- 
hydrogen flame  a  cheap  mode  of  developing  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  heat  and  light,  easy  and  safe  to  manage,  and  sufiicient  in 
most  cases  to  exhibit,  even  to  a  large  audience,  the  physical 
principles  of  Bpeetrum  analysis,  and  its  various  methods  of  appli- 
cation.! 

7,  The  Electric  Spaek. 

To  attain,  however,  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  and  light 

gen  flamo,  bright  lines  aiiiiilar  to  those  which  am  Been  when  chloride  of  calcium  ia 
heated  in  the  flame  of  the  Bimaec  burner,  and  which  belong  probably  to  voladlixed 
lime,  and  not  to  the  yapor  of  caldum.  These  lines  show  that  a  porUon  of  the  lime  li 
volatilized  bj  the  heat.  No  lines  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  when  dreonia  was  em- 
ployed ;  this  earth,  therefore,  appears*  to  be  fixed  at  tlie  temperature  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen flame.] 

*  [Pouillet  gives  3,082°  F.  as  tiie  melting-point  of  platinum.  By  calculations 
founded  upon  the  amount  of  heat  asoertaioed  by  Andrews  and  others  to  be  emitted 
during  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  the  experiments  of  Ke- 
gnault  upon  (he  spedfic  heat  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ateam,  it  has  been  shown  by 
Bunsen  that  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  cannot  exceed  14,580°  F.,  but 
the  actual  flame-temperature,  as  shown  by  the  eiperiments  of  Deville  and  Bunsen,  is 
probably  from  4,500°  F.  to  6,000°  F.] 

\  [The  oxyhydrogen  lamp  is  suffioient  forlhe  exhibition  on  a  screen  of  the  colored 
photograph;^  of  the  drawings  of  spectra,  but^  when  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  apectr;i 
of  metals,  the  electric  lamp  should  be  employed,] 
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which  can  at  present  be  produced,  we  must  leave  the  province 
of  chemistry,  with  its  processes  of  combustion,  and  turn  to  that 
of  electricity,  where  we  are  encountered  bj  a  host  of  phenomena, 
accompanied  by  an  intense  degree  of  light  and  heat. 

Wlien  the  electric  spark  flashes  from  the  thmider-cloud  to  the 
earth,  it  illuminates  the  country  around  with  a  blinding  light ;  it 
ignites  and  melts  on  its  way  the  least  fusible  materials ;  in  light- 
ning we  have  the  greatest  heat  and  the  most  intense  light  which 
the  powers  of  our  earth  are  able  in  general  to  produce.  But  we 
can  make  no  use  of  this  electric  discharge ;  we  are  scarcely  even 
able  to  escape  its  destructive  influence,  and  to  prescribe  to  the 
lightning  its  appointed  path  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth.  We 
must,  therefore,  under  such  eireumstances,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  electric  discharge  as  produced  by  artificial  means. 

Besides  the  well-known  machines  which  excite  electricity 
through  the  friction  of  a  glass  disk,  there  has  been  added  of  late 
a  contrivance  called  an  induction  machine,  which  yields  a  rich 
supply  of  eleetvie  force,  and  gives  a  spark  of  intense  brilliancy. 
In  all  electrical  motors  arranged  for  exhibiting  light,  epai'ks  are 
formed  between  two  metallic  poles  or  pieces  of  wire  (Fig.  8), 


The  Eleclric  Spn  k 


wliien  are  placed  in  t,ontit,t  with  tho'5e  paits  ol  the  michine  which 
collect  the  positive  and  negative  electricity.  By  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  two  electricities,  and  the  struggle  for  union, 
there  ensues  a  tension  of  electricity  at  the  end  of  the  metal  poles 
when  they  are  separated  from  each  other ;  if  this  be  so  strong 
that  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  stratum  of  air  between  the 
metallic  conductors  is  overcome  by  it,  then  the  electricities  are 
instantly  united,  and  the  union  takes  place  in  that  form  of  light 
and  heat  which  is  called  the  dectric  spark. 

The  amount  of  heat  thus  generated  depends  upon  the  degree 
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of  tension  and  the  quantities  of  electricity  by  the  imion  of  which 
it  is  produced ;  but,  in  most  eases,  it  is  eo  great  that  small  parti- 
cles of  the  metal  poles  are  volatilized  and  become  Imninous.  The 
glowing  metaihe  vapor  affects  the  color  of  the  spark,  which  there- 
fore appears  with  varioiis  kinds  of  light,  according  to  the  nature 
ol"  the  conductors.  These  phenomena  afford  us,  in  aid  of  our  ro- 
3  with  spectrum  analysis,  a  very  simple  method  of  volatil- 
;  and  raising  to  a  high  degree  of  luminosity  most  of  the 


metals  and  other  substances  which  are  conductors  of  electricity. 
To  obtain  the  same  result  with  liquids,  it  is  only  neeessarj',  as 
will  hereafter  be  more  fully  described,  to  place  one  of  the  metal 
poles  in  the  Hqnid  to  be  examined,  and  to  bring  the  other  sufR- 
eicntly  near  the  surface  for  the  spark  to  passfi-om  it  to  the  liquid. 
By  the  heat  of  the  spark  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid  is  volatil- 
ized and  made  luminous. 
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If  the  spark  supplied  by  these  machines  be  inenfficient,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  heat  be  desired,  an  inteneifjing  apparatus,  such 
a&  a  Leyden  jar,  F,  or  a  condenser,  must  he  placed  between  the 
two  metal  conductors  A,  B  {Fig.  9) ;  the  spark  passes  between  A 
and  B  only  when  the  condenser  has  become  charged,  and  the 
heat  evolved  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  eleeti'icity  collected 
in  the  condenser. 

Gases  can  also  be  m'ade  luminous  by  the  electi'ic  spark,  if  en- 
doBcd  in  glass  tubes  and  the  spark  sent  thi'ough  them.  The  dis- 
charge then  takes  a  different  color,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
gas :  in  hydrogen  gas  it  appears  a  purple-red ;  in  chlorine,  gi'een ; 
in  nitrogen,  violet ;  in  oxygen,  white ;  hut  this  method  is  not  ad- 
visable in  general,  because  the  heat  of  the  spai'k  is  insufficient  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  to  render  a  large  quantity  of  g-as  luminous; 
it  will  presently  bo  seen  how  this  object  may  be  attiiined  by  rare- 
fying the  gas. 

8.  The  iKoucrroN  Con,. 

Among  the  most  powerful  motors  of  electricity  is  that  appa^ 
ratus  which,  by  means  of  a  comparatively  weak  electric  current 
acting  on  every  part  of  a  thin  wire  many  thousand  feet  in  len^h, 
and  completely  insulated,  produces  electric  sparks  of  such  length 
and  tension  that  they  may  bear  comparison  even  with  lightning. 
The  small  instruments  of  this  kind,  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medical  practice,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Induction 
Coils.  Those  of  larger  size  are  called,  after  their  inventor, 
Kuhmkoi-ff's  Induction  Coils,  and  are  now  so  constracted  tliat 
with  moderate  dimensions  they  give  sparks  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  in  length. 

If  a  long  strip  of  gummed  paper  be  strewed  with  copper 
filings,  and  brought,  when  diy,  in  connection  with  the  poles  of 
the  induction  coil,  the  current  nma  over  the  whole  path  of  the 
filings,  and  passes  from  one  particle  to  another  with  such  rapidity 
as  to  give  to  the  chain  of  suceessive  sparks  the  appearance  of  one 
long  stream  of  lightning.  In  this  way  sparks  can  be  formed  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  which  by  their  form,  brill- 
iancy, and  loud  report,  hear  the  closest  resemblance  to  lightning. 

For  most  purposes  of  spectrum  analysis,  an  induction  coil  of 
moderate  strength  is  sufficient;  the  poles  are  constructed  of  plati- 
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nmn,  because  this  metal  is  able  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the 
sparks  which,  when  the  instrament  is  in  operation,  pass  between 
them  with  a  loud,  craclding  noise,  and  follow  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession  that  they  appear  as  one  continuous  stream  of 
light  of  intense  brilliancy.  As  the  induction  coil,  when  once  set 
to  work,  is  self-acting,  it  is  much  more  suited  to  the  recjnirements 
of  apectrum  analysis  than  those  machines  which  supply  electrici- 
ty only  so  long  as  their  glass  disks  are  in  revolution. 


9.  LuMiNosrry  of 


Tubes. 


Experience  has  long  shown  that  gases  in  a  rarefied  condition 
are  good  conductors  of  electricity,  while  they  are  without  excep- 
tion bad  conductors  when  in  a  state  of  greater  density.  At  the 
time  when  Bnneen  and  Kirchhoff  first 
introduced  spectmm  analysis  into 
science,  it  was  known  that  in  an  egg- 
shaped  glass  vessel  {Fig.  10)  in  which 
the  air  had  been  rarefied  by  an  ordi- 
nary air-pump  to  a  pressure  of  from  ^ 
to  I  of  an  inch  of  mercray,  the  electric 
euiTent  would  pass  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  in  the  form  of  a  luminous 
arch,  between  the  metal  knobs  enclosed 
in  the  air-tight  vessel,  even  when  the 
knobs  were  eight  or  ten  inches  apart — 
an  envelope  of  bine  light  snrrounding 
the  ball  by  which  the  negative  euirrent 
entered,  and  a  brush  of  reddish  light 
being  emitted  from  the  positive  ball. 

If  small  quantities  of  the  vapors  of 
certain  substances,  such  as  alcohol, 
j>hosphorus,  or  turpentine,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  glass  ve^el  before  rare- 
fying the  air,  the  spray  of  light  will 
not  merely  be  colored  according  to  the 
nature  of  these  vapors,  but  there  wiU 
be  also  a  series  of  dark  stripes  break- 
ing erossways  through  the  Hght,  which, 
therefore,  as  ic  disperses  from  the  meta]  Imobs,  will  no  longer  be 
continuous,  but  be  interrupted  by  dark  strata. 
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The  study  of  these  phenomena  has  heen  simplified  and  con- 
siderably extended  since  Dr.  Geissler,  of  Bonn,  by  a  new  method 
of  rarefying  air,  succeeded  in  producing  a  vacuum  in  glass  tubes, 
in  which  the  gases  to  be  investigated  could  be  enclosed  in  a  state 
of  extreme  attenuation,  and  which,  by  means 
of  two  platinum  wires  soldered  at  the  end  of 
the  tubes,  could  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil. 

These  phenomena  vary  exceedingly,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  composition 
of  the  glass  of  which  each  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  composed, 
but  especially  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  gas  enclosed,  and 
its  degree  of  tenuity.  Fig.  11 
shows  a  compound  Geissler's 
tube  of  this  Idnd ;  whea  in  con- 
tact with  the  poles  of  the  induc- 
tion coil,  and  the  gas  rendered 
luminous  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  current,  those  portions 
of  the  tube  which  are  filled 
with  rarefied  atmospheric  air, 
or  nitrogen,  emit  a  beautiful  red 
light;  carbonic  acid  and  carbu- 
retted  hydrogens  give  green  and 
white  tints;  in  a  dark  room 
these  tubes  present  a  splendid 
spectacle  by  the  alternate  strata 
of  d^-k  and  brilliant  parts,  the 
purity  of  the  colors,  and  the  va- 
riety of  forms  into  which  the 
glass  has  been  manufactured. 

Geissler's  tubes  furnish  a  very 
convenient  means  for  rendering 
any  gas  luminous ;  but  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  emitted  by 
the  gaees  when  enclosed  in  these 
tubes  is  for  the  most  part  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  spec- 
trum analysis,  for  the  spectrum  of  such  a  tube  can  be  examined 
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only  wlien  every  other  light  is  withdrawn.  Prof.  Pliicker,  of 
Bonn,  who,  among  the  various  sdentlfie  men  distinguislied  for 
their  labors  in  the  development  of  speetrnm  analysis,  holds  a 
foremost  place,  and  whose  researches  on  the  spectra  of  gases  are 
of  tlie  highest  value,  concentrated  this  faint  light  by  causing  the 
electricity  to  pass  through  rarefied  gas  confined  in  a  very  small 
space,  and  tliis  he  successfully  accomplished  by  substituting  very 
narrow  capillary  tubes  for  the  wider  ones  previously  used. 

Let  us  examine  a  series  of  Pliicker's  tubes  as  prepared  for  the 
pui-poses  of  spectrum  analysis.  The  first  of  these  is  almost  re- 
duced to  a  vacuum— at  least  the  small  amount  of  gas  in  it  does 
not  produce  a  greater  pressure  than  ^ts  °f  ^'^  ^"^^^  o^  mercury : 
the  second  tube  (Fig.  12),  where  the  central  portion  a  &  is  capil- 
lary, encloses  extremely  rarefied  hydrogen  gas,  the  tliird  nitrogen, 
the  others  oxygen,  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  and  minute  traces  of  the 
vapors  of  iodine,  sulphur,  quicksilver,  selenium,  etc.  If  these  tubes 
be  brought  singly  into  connection  with  an  induction  coil,  in  order 


tliat  the  current  may  pass  between  the  platinum  wires  A  and  B, 
and  render  the  gas  enclosed  luminous,  the  first  tube  shows  no 
appearance  of  light,  although  the  wires  are  barely  separated  -^  of 
an  inch,  and  the  spark  could  be  discharged  in  air  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  thi-ee  inches.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent requires  a  material  conductor  for  its  transmission  from  one 
wire  to  the  other,  and  that  it  cannot  pass  where  there  is  no  trace 
of  either  gas  or  vapor — that  is  to  say,  m  iiaeuo.  In  the  other 
tubes,  however,  the  hght  passes  through  the  narrow  portion  a  h 
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with  considerable  intensity,  and  is  visible  at  some  distance  as  a 
sharply-deflned  line,  bearing  a  very  decided  color  peculiar  to  the 
luminous  gas.  These  tubes,  therefore,  supply  a  means  of  render- 
ing gases  and  vapors  luminous  ;  they  emit  under  the  iniiuenec 
of  the  electric  current  a  brilliant  line  of  light  which  is  well 
adapted  for  observations  of  the  spectnim  of  the  enclosed  gas.* 

10.  The  Voltaic  Arc — The  Electric  Light. 

It  will  bo  well  now  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  short  time  to 
that  source  of  electricity  which  is  able  to  evolve  the  highest  de- 
gree of  heat  with  the  most  intense  light — namely,  the  voltaic  arc, 
or  the  electric  light.  When  the  poles,  C,  2,  of  a  powerful  vol- 
taic battery,  such  as  a  Bunsen  battery,  of  fifty  or  sixty  elements 
(Fig.  13),  are  connected  by  means  of  two  metal  wires  with  two 
pieces  of  carbon,  a,  i  (Fig.  li),  and  these  brought  into  contact, 
the  electricity  generated  by  the  battery  is  discharged  between 
them  through  the  carbon,  which  is  nearly  as  good  a  conductor  as 
the  metal.  If  theae  pieces  of  carbon  be  pointed  at  the  ends,  an 
extraordinarily  intense  light  is  emitted  on  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent at  the  points  of  contact,  and  they  may  be  separated  one  or 
two  tenths  of  an  inch  without  interrupting  the  discharge. 

If  the  copper  wires  K,  Z,  from  the  poles  of  the  battery,  bo 
connected  with  the  metal  rods  A,  E,  in  whicli  tl     ca  1       p  *  t. 
a,  b  are  fixed,  the  electric  current  cannot  break  tl         he 
turn  of  air  between  these  points  so  long  as  they 
tact,  though  this  would  easily  be  effected  were  t 
high  tension  from  an  electrical  machine  or  an  ind 
the  upper  metal  rod  A,  which  carries  the  nega 
brought  down  so  as  to  bring  the  two  points  i 
starts  out  at  the  same  instant  a  bright  point  of 
proportion  as  the  poles  are  separated  one-tenth 
more,  increases  in  extent  and  power,  fiUing  a  lar^, 
brilliancy :  the  Hght  is  suddenly  extinguished  if  t 
are  still  farther  separated.    If,  by  pushing  down   h    m      bed 
A,  the  points  are  again  brought  into  contact— raprodueing  the 
light — then  separated  a  little,  and  the  macliine  left  to  itself,  it 

*  [For  simply  viewing  the  spectra,  of  the  gaaea  in  these  txibca,  a  spectroscope  may 
be  dLspanaed  with.  It  is  only  necegaary  to  view  the  Lrilliant  line  of  light  through  a 
pri|m  held  before  the  eye,] 
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will  be  seen  after  a  while,  by  the  use  of  %  diik  glasa,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  mcredsea,  and  that  their  form  is  con- 
stantly changing ;  after  a  short  tune  the  hght  goes  out  of  itself, 
.  because  the  distance  between  the  pomts  lia'^  become  so  great  that 
tlie  electric  current  can  no  longer  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
intervening  stratum  of  air. 

It  is  not  prudent  to  expose  the  eye  to  a  near  inspection  of 
this  dazzling  light,  and  dark  glasses  prevent  the  delicate  changes 
which  are  taking  place  from  being  obsei-ved  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness ;  it  is  therefore  advisable,  after  the  example  of  Le  Koux, 
to  throw  upon  a  white  screen  an  enlarged  image  of  the  glowing 
carbons  by  means  of  a  magnifying-glaes,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  incandescent  carbons  and  the  intervening  are  of  flame 
may  be  observed  from  a  distance  without  injuiy  to  the  eyes. 
For  this  purpose  the  room  must  be  darkened,  and  a  some- 
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what  different  armngement  employed  for  holding  tlie  carton- 
pointa  in  the  lamp  A  (Fig.  15.)  *     This  apparatus  is  provided, 


like  a  magic  lantern,  with  a  lens,  L,  of  suitable  focal  distance, 
placed  in  front,  and  a  concaYe  reflecting  mirror,  S,  hehind ;  a 
diaphragm  with  different-eized  holes  is  placed  before  the  lens,  in 
which  an  opening  of  medium  size  (about  one-eighth  of  an  inch) 
is  selected,  the  electric  current  allowed  to  enter,  and  the  lens 
pushed  backward  and  tbi'ward  until  the  magnified  image  of  the 
carbon-points  is  quite  distinct  on  the  white  paper  screen  P, 
placed  about  thirteen  feet  from  the  lamp,  "With  this  image  (Fig. 
16),  in  whicli  the  carbon-points  are  magnified  one  hmidred  times, 
and  made  to  appear  the  length  of  six  feet,  the  sHght  changes 
going  on  in  them  can  he  easily  observed.  It  will  be  noticed  at 
the  first  glance  that  the  intense  light  is  emitted  by  the  incan- 
descent carbon,  and  that  the  arc  of  flame  flickering  between  the 

*  In  the  drawing,  this  is  made  to  appear  O] 
of  the  carbon-pointB  o  «,  the  lens  Z,  and  tlie 
close  up  after  receiving  tbe  carbon-bolder. 
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Tho  Carbon-polnls  of  tho  Eleetrio  Ltght.— (Hlghlj  mapiiflea.) 


puintB — callod  tlit;  i'oU(de  arc — is  comparatively  little  himinous. 
It  ■will  Idg  remarked  also  that  one  of  the  carbon-points  begina  to 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  tliat  ■whicli  first  loses  its 
point  and  wastes  the  fastest  is  always  the  one  whieli  is  in  con- 
nection witli  the  positive  pole  (the  carbon-pole)  of  tlie  battery. 
Very  intensely  bright  particles  pass  from  time  to  time  from  the 
positive  to  the  negative  carbon ;  Httle  globules  are  to  be  seen 
running  about  on  the  surface  of  the  carbon — globules  of  melted 
silica,  a  substance  always  to  be  found  even  in  the  purest  carbon ; 
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these  are  the  euemies  of  the  electric  light,  for  thej  give  by  their 
motion  a  certain  irregularity  to  the  arc  of  flame,  and,  as  they  are 
much  less  brilliant  than  the  carbon,  they  considerably  abate  the 
intensity  of  the  light.  Should  these  globules,  by  their  restless 
movements,  reach  the  liottest  part  of  the  points  where  the 
strongest  light  is  emitted,  their  rapid  motion  is  made  Imown  by 
a  hissing  noise,  but  unfortunately  also  by  a  sudden  diminution 
of  the  light, 

AVhen  the  carbon-points  liave  become  so  separated  that  tho 
voltaic  current  has  difficulty  in  passing,  by  means  of  the  incan- 
descent particles,  through  the  air  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  tlie 
strength  of  the  current  suddenly  diminishes,  and  in  like  propor- 
tion the  light  begins  to  wane.  This  is  at  last  extinguished, 
because  the  electric  current  can  no  longer  build  itself  a  bridge 
out  of  the  glowing  particles,  on  account  of  the  distance,  of  per- 
haps half  an  inch,  by  which  the  points  are  then  separated. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  that  the  electric  light 
is  certainly  very  intense,  but  also  very  uncei-tain,  and  that  a 
special  continvanee  is  required  to  make  the  electric  arc  a  source 
of  continuous  and  steady  light.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  optical 
purposes— such  as  projecting  an  image  on  a  screen  to  be  seen  by 
a  number  of  spectators  ui  the  same  way  as  sunlight  or  Drum- 
mond's  lime-light  is  employed — a  further  contrivance  must  be 
added,  to  insure  the  fixed  position  of  the  light  by  keeping  the 
carbon-points  not  only  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  but 
also  in  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  lenses  forming  the  im- 
age, notwithstanding  the  continual  consumption  of  the  carbon. 


11.  The  Eleci'eic  Lamp. 

The  ingenuity  of  scientific  and  practical  men  has  succeeded 
in  overcoming  most  of  these  difficulties,  by  the  construction  of 
various  kinds  of  apparatus  by  which  the  point  of  light  between 
the  carbons  may  be  kept  steadily  in  the  same  place  for  hours  to- 
gether, provided  the  carbon  employed  be  quite  pure,  and  the 
strength  of  the  battery  tolerably  uniform.  But  all  these  lamps, 
among  which  those  of  Foueault  and  Serrin  hold  the  first  place, 
are  extremely  complicated,  and  require  constant  watching  while 
in  use,  on  account  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring  carbon 
of  the  requisite  purity  and  hardness. 
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The  electric  lamp  constructed  by  Dnboscq,  of  Paris,  on  Fou- 
eault's  plan  (Fig.  17),  is  a  masterpiece  of  meclianiBm,  and  is  in 
every  way  suitable  for  the  combustion  of  metals  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  spectra.     Without  entering  into  all  its  mechanical  details, 


it  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  works  are  regulated  by  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  voltaic  current  in  such  a  way  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  carbon-points  are  separated  by  the  waste  of  eom- 
bustion,  the  can-iers  Or  and  H  are  again  made  to  approach. 

The  wires  from  the  batteiy  are  connected  with  tlie  lamp  by 
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the  binding  screws  y,  s,  and  eo  ai-ranged  tliat  the  current  must 
pass  through  the  coil  of  the  electro-magnet  E,  to  reach  the  car- 
bon-holders G,  H.  It  is  easy  by  means  of  the  screw  V  so  to 
regulate  the  armature,  A,  of  the  electro-magnet  with  its  spring  r, 
that  it  shall  remain  drawn  down  when  the  carbon-points  are  at 
the  proper  distance,  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch :  by  the  drawing 
down  of  the  armature,  the  rod  K  lays  hold  of  a  portion  of  the 
wheel-work,  and  holds  it  still.  "When,  in  consequence  of  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon,  the  distance  between  the  points  in- 
creases, the  strength  of  the  voltaic  current  diminishes,  and  the 
magnet  E,  becoming  weaker  in  the  same  proportion,  lets  loose 
the  armature.  A,  before  the  points  have  become  so  fer  separated 
as  to  break  the  current.  The  rod  K  by  this  movement  is  pushed 
aside,  and  sets  the  dock-workfree,  which,  beginning  to  act,  pushes 
the  two  racks  G  and  ^  (which  latter  is  movable  up  and  down  the  tube 
m),  carrying  the  holders,  G  and  H,  at  a  different  rate  of  motion  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the  rod  G,  connected  with  the  positive 
pole,  is  moved  nearly  twice  as  fast  upward  as  the  rod  I  is  sent 
downward.  The  carbon-points  have  scarcely  again  approached, 
when  the  voltaic  current  and  the  power  of  the  electro-magnet 
are  raised  to  their  original  strength,  the  armature  is  attracted, 
and  the  clock-work  stopped.  By  this  mechanism  the  carbon- 
points  can  never  be  so  far  separated  as  to  cause  the  extinction  of 
the  light,  for  the  holders  are  moved  at  a  rate  proportional  to  that 
at  which  the  waste  of  carbon  takes  place — the  lower  positive 
carbon  being  consumed  twice  as  quicldy  as  the  upper  negative 
one — and  therefore  the  light  is  not  only  made  continuous  by  this 
mechanism,  but  is  kept  immovably  at  one  and  the  same  place. 
By  means  of  the  screw  D,  the  racks  G  and  I  can  be  moved  inde- 
pendently of  the  clock,  and  by  a  third  screw,  to  be  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  instrument,  the  upper  rack,  I,  can  be  also 
moved  by  itself.  In  this  way  the  experimenter  has  the  power, 
before  applying  the  electric  current  to  the  lamp,  to  place  the  arc 
of  light  in  that  position  in  the  apparatus  wJaich  the  lens  may  re- 
quire. The  second  function  of  the  clock  is  to  separate,  without 
the  interference  of  the  experimenter,  the  carbon-points,  which 
must  be  brought  into  close  contact  in  order  that  the  voltaic  arc 
may  be  formed  between  them,  and  the  carbon  attain  its  highest 
incandescence.  The  separation  is  accomplished  by  the  racks  G 
and  I,  which  before  moved  forward,  being  made  to  go  bacJiward 
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by  means  of  two  connected  eog-wheels,  which  can  work  them  in 
either  direction,  a  conti'ivance  which  helps  to  make  the  electric 
lamp  one  of  the  most  complicated  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  moet  ingenious  and  complete  instruments  employed  in  the 
illnatration  of  physical  science.* 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  and  light  from  the  voltaic  are  de- 
pends upon  certain  cii'cumstances,  but  principally  upon  the 
amount  of  electricity  generated,  and  therefore  on  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  elements  employed,  and  on  the  pui'ity  of  the 
carbon-points.  With  a  medium-sized  battery,  consisting  of  60  or 
60  of  Bunsen's  or  Grove's  elements,  the  light  varies  from  that  of 
400  to  1,000  stearine-eandles,  accordmg  to  the  purity  of  the  car- 
bon-points, and  then'  distance  from  one  another,  Fizeau  and 
Foucaidt  have  compared  the  chemical  power  of  the  electric  light 
with  that  of  the  sun,  by  means  of  iodized  silver  plates,  and  found 
that  the  electric  light  from  a  Bunsen  battery  of  46  elements 
could  be  expresSiCd  by  the  number  23S,  supposing  sunlight  at 
noon  on  an  August  day  to  be  represented  by  1,000. 

The  light  from  a  Bunsen  battery  of  100  elements  produces 
much  discomfort  to  the  eyes ;  according  to  Despretz,  a  single 
glance,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  is  sufficient,  when  600  ele- 
ments are  employed,  to  occasion  considerable  injury  to  the 
eye,  and  a  long-continued  headache.  Even  when  only  60  ele- 
ments are  used,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  looldng  directly  at  the 
naked  light,  and  to  protect  the  eyes  with  deep-blue  spectacles 
during  the  experiments. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the  sources  of  light  and  heat 
requisite  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  laws  and  phenomena 
which  relate  to  the  spectrum  analysis  of  terrestrial  substances 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  shall  employ  in  our  illustrations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  sometimes  the  Eunsen 
burner,  sometimes  the  oxyhydrogen  or  the  Drumraond  light, 
sometimes  the  induction  coil  and  Geissler's  and  Pliieker's  tubes, 
and  also  frequently  the  electric  light.  The  phenomena  of  spec- 
trum analysis  can  be  easily  shown  with  simple  means  to  a  small 
circle  of  spectators,  where  every  one  can  approach  the  apparatus 


*  [Mr.  Ladd  constructs  a  form  of  oleetrio  lamp  epecmlly  adapted  for  the  exIiJbitioQ 
)1'  apeclra.  The  lantern  ia  provided,  with  two  movable  openings,  by  one  of  which  tha 
mage  of  the  voltdc  are  may  be  projected  on  the  screen,  and  bj  the  other  the  apeo- 
:rii[D  of  the  light  sent  through  ooe  or  more  prisms  may  be  thrown  on  the  same  screen.] 
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and  the  experimenter's  table ;  but  tlieir  exliibition  before  a  large 
audience,  numbering  many  hundred  persons,  requires  extraordi- 
nary means  of  demonstration,  and  the  use  of  the  strongest  light 
and  the  most  powerful  heat  that  can  be  produced  by  artificial 
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SPEOTBUK  ANALYSIS  IN  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  TERBESTBIAL  SUBSTANCES. 
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TO  TERHESTRIAJ.   SUBSTANCES. 


12.  Light. 

ALTHOUGH  the  theory  of  hght  is  now  so  completely  un- 
derstood that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  most  compKcated 
optical  phenomena,  yet  an  elementary  reply  to  the  qnestion, 
What  is  the  natui'e  of  light  ?  still  presents  some  difficulty.  We 
perceive  the  operation  of  this  power  of  I^atui-e  in  all  directions 
and  in  the  most  manifold  ways ;  the  sun,  as  it  stands  in  full 
splendor  in  the  heavens,  pours  forth  but  a  single  tone  of  color 
over  the  earth,  and  yet  the  individual  objects  in  the  landscape 
appear  in  the  moat  varied  and  glorioiis  tints.  Wliat,  then,  arc 
these  colors  ?  How  are  they  developed  out  of  the  white  light 
which  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies  emit  ? 

We  need  not  seek  to  avoid  answering  this  question  if  we  .can 
succeed  in  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  spectrum 
analysis ;  for  we  have  already  intimated  that  the  world  of  color 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  new  method  of  investigation. 

The  approaches  to  science  are  frequently  obstructed  by 
strange  propositions,  discouraging  and  apparently  contradictory, 
which  seem,  to  the  nninitiated,  like  those  ghosts  that  haunted  tlie 
way  by  which  Dante  and  his  heavenly  guide  descended  to  the 
realms  of  the  departed ;  with  a  little  courage,  however,  we  may 
easily  traverse  this  dreaded  path,  seize  hold  of  the  harmless  ap- 
paritions, and  malce  friends  first  with  one  and  then  with  another 
as  we  appro  ach.them. 
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"We  will  therefore  boldly  grasp  the  proposed  inquiry;  if  the 
answer  to  it  cannot  be  exhaustive,  it  wHl  at  least  contain  mate- 
rial enough  to  incite  to  farther  reflection,  and  perhaps  also  afford 
the  necessary  basis  for  a  more  easy  comprehension  of  the  elabo- 
rate theories  which  are  enmiciated  in  physical  treatises. 

According  to  the  theory  generally  received  at  present,  the 
whole  universe  is  an  immeasurable  sea  of  highly-attennated  mat- 
ter, imperceptible  to  the  senses,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move  with  scarcely  any  impediment.  This  fluid,  which  is  called 
et^er,  fills  the  whole  of  space — fills  the  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  the  pores  *  or  interstices  between  the 
atoms  of  a  substance.  The  smallest  particles  of  this  subtle  mat- 
ter are  in  constant  vibratory  motion  ;  when  this  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  re1:ina  of  the  eye,  it  produces,  if  the  impression 
upon  the  nerves  be  sufficiently  strong,  a  sensation  which  we  call 
ligM. 

Every  substance,  therefore,  which  sets  the  ether  in  powerfiil 
vibration  is  luminous ;  strong  vibrations  are  perceived  as  intense 
light,  and  weak  vibrations  as  faint  light,  but  both  of  them  pro- 
ceed from  the  luminous  object  at  the  extraordinary  speed  of 
186,000  mil^  in  a  second,  and  they  necessarily  diminish  in 
"  1  proportion  as  they  spread  themselves  over  a  ^ 


Light  is  not  therefore  a  separate  substance,  but  only  the  vi- 
bration of  a  substance,  which,  according  to  its  various  forms  of 
motion,  generates  light,  heat,  or  electricity. 

13.  Analogy  em'ween  Light  and  Sound. 

This  representation  of  the  nature  of  light  ceases  to  be  sur- 
prising when  we  ■  come  to  compare  the  vibrations  of  ether  with 
those  of  atmospheric  air,  and  draw  a  parallel  between  light  and 
sound— between  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

A  string  set  in  vibration  causes  a  compression  and  rarefaction 
of  the  surrounding  air ;  in  front  of  it  the  air  is  pushed  together 
and  condensed ;  behind  it  the  vacuum  it  creates  is  filled  up  by 
the  surrounding  air,  which  thus  becomes  rarefied  for  the  moment. 


The  bypotliesis,  that  atmospherio  air  in  a  condition  of  extreme  r 
iced  in  the  room  of  ether,  is  yet  too  vague  and  too  littlo  supported  by  optical 
be  here  entertained. 
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This  periodic  movement  of  the  air  is  transmitted  to  our  ears  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  in  a  second ;  it  strOies  against  the 
tjTUpanniQ,  and  oecaeions,  by  its  farther  impulse  on  the  auditory 
nerves  and  brain,  the  sensation  we  call  sound.  Air  in  motion, 
by  its  influence  on  the  organs  of  hearing,  is  the  cause  of  sound ; 
ether  in  motion,  by  its  influence  on  the  organs  of  sight,  is  the 
cause  of  light.  Without  air,  or  some  other  medium  whereby  the 
vibration  of  bodies  can  be  propagated  to  our  ears,  no  sound  is 
possible.  As  a  sonorous  body  throws  off  no  actual  substance  of 
sound,  but  only  occasions  a  vibration  of  the  air,  so  a  luminons 
body  sends  out  no  substance  of  light,  but  only  gives  an  impulse 
to  the  ether,  and  sets  it  in  vibration, 

A  musical  sound,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  noise,  is  pro- 
duced only  when  the  impulses  of  the  air  reacli  the  ear  at  regular 
intervals;  if  thointervals  between  the  impulses  are  not  sufficiently 
regnlar,  the  ear  is  only  conscious  of  a  hissing,  a  rushing,  or  a 
humming  noise ;  a  musical  sound  requires  perfect  regularity  in 
the  succession  of  impulses. 

The  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends  on  the  number  of  im- 
pulses in  a  given  time — as,  for  instance,  in  a  second  ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  the  higher  will  be  the  note 
produced.  When  the  single  impulses  are  fewer  than  16  or  more 
than  40,000  in  a  second,  the  ear  is  no  longer  sensible  of  a  musical 
sound :  in  the  first  case  it  either  perceives  only  an  undefined 
deep  hum,  or  else  it  distinguishes  the  individual  strokes  upon  the 
tympanum  and  becomes  sensible  of  them  as  distinct  blows  ;  in 
tbe  latter  case  there  is  an  impression  of  a  sharp  but  equally  in- 
definite shrill  or  hissing  noise.  The  hmits  of  susceptibiHty  of  the 
ear  for  musical  sounds  lie  between  16  and  40,000  impulses  per 
second.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second  given  by  a  noraial 
tuning-fork  was  determined  in  the  year  1869  to  be  435  in  a  tem- 
perature of  16°  0.  (59°  F.)* 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  easily  proved 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  disk  of  zinc.  A,  Fig.  18,  is  fastened 
to  an  axis  which  can  be  set  in  rapid  rotation  by  means  of  a  cord 
working  over  a  large  wheel.  The  disk  is  perforated  with  eight 
*  [The  number  of  yjbrationa  of  a  C  tuning-fork  is  612.  The  deepest  tone  of  or- 
chestral inBtruments  is  the  E  of  ihe  double  bass  with  41J  yibrationa  Some  oigans 
go  as  low  as  C  with  33  vibrations,  and  aorae  pianos  may  rea(.h  A  mth  314  vibra- 
Sons.  In  haght  the  piano-forte  reaches  to  a''  with  3.620.  The  hi£,h  at  note  of  or- 
chestra is  probably  i.'  of  the  piccolo-flute  with  4.?B2  vibrations  1 
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series  of  holes  placed  along  eight  concentric  circles,  of  which  only 
four  are  given  in  the  drawing :  the  holes  are  of  the  same  size  in 
each  circle,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  bo  that  their 
number  increases  in  each  ring  from  the  centre  to  the  edge. 


When  the  1  %k  1  y  mem  if  the  lii^e  wheel  i  '^et  ui  un  torm 
motion  at  the  late  oi  one  levolution  m  a  second,  and  one  circle 
of  the  holes  is  hlown  upon  with  eonsiderahle  force  through  a  glass 
or  metal  tube,  B,  a  note  is  heard :  by  blowing  upon  the  next 
series  higher,  the  note  is  of  a  higher  pitch  ;  a  lower  set  of  holes 
gives,  on  the  contrary,  a  deeper  note ;  so  that,  if  all  the  rings 
were  blown  upon  in  succession  from  the  lowest  upwai-d,  the 
distinct  notes  of  the  complete  octave  would  be  heard. 

Tliis  apparatus  has  received  the  name  of  the  Siren ;  her 
"  notes  are  not  indeed  ensnaring,  nor  does  she  threaten  philoso- 
phers with  the  dangers  of  the  Homeric  heroes  by  the  seductive 
charm  of  her  voice ; "  on  the  contrary,  she  sings  nothing  but 
truth,  if  only  a  willing  ear  be  lent  to  her  song. 

What  is  it  that  here  produces  the  sound  *  Tlie  mere  revolu- 
tion of  the  disk  mah^  no  noise ;  the  motion  of  the  air  by  the 
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blowing  througli  the  tube  firat  elicits  the  notes.  When  by  tho 
rotation  of  the  disk  the  current  of  air  strites  against  an  opening, 
it  presses  through  it,  pushing  the  air  before  it  and  condensing  it ; 
this  impulse  reaches  the  ear  at  once,  and  strikes  upon  the  tym- 
panum ;  the  current  of  air  immediately  afterward  comes  against 
the  solid  part  between  the  holes,  by  which  it  is  interrupted.  If 
the  circle  blown  upon  contain  twenty-four  openings,  the  ear  would 
receive  twenty-four  impulses  at  every  revolution  of  the  disk  ;  and 
if  the  disk  made  twenty  revolutions  in  a  seeonct,  the  ear  would 
receive  20x2i=480  impulses  in  the  same  interval.  The  outside 
circle  has  twice  as  many  openings  as  the  innermost  one ;  it  there- 
fore famishes  with  the  same  speed  of  rotation  20  x  48  =  960 
impulses  in  a  second. 

The  ear  cannot  distinguish  the  individual  impulses  when 
they  exceed  sixteen  in  a  second;  the  impressions  they  then 
produce  become  blended  together,  the  one  following  the  other 
so  instantly  that  the  sensation  in  the  ear  is  that  of  one  continu- 
ous impulse  or  sound. 

The_p&jA  of  a  note  is  thus  seen  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
number  of  successive  impulses  following  each  other  at  the  same 
uniform  rate,  its  strength  upon  the  force  of  the  impulse.  With 
a  stronger  blast,  the  pitch  of  the  note  remains  imchanged,  but 
the  tone  becomes  more  piercing,  while,  if  a  ring  containing  a 
greater  number  of  holes  be  blown  upon,  the  pitch  rises  till  in 
the  last  eirclOj  with  double  the  number  of  openings,  the  octave 
of  the  same  note  is  heard  that  was  given  by  the  innermost  circle. 

It  is  true  that  the  cause  of  sound  is  not  the  same  in  all  musi- 
cal instruments ;  sometimes  it  is  the  vibration  of  strings,  or 
elastic  prongs,  sometimes  stretched  membranes,  or,  again,  col- 
umns of  air  confined  in  tubes  which  create  at  regular  periods  a 
condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air;  but  in  every  case  a 
note  can  only  bo  produced  by  similar  impulses  recurring  at 
regular  intervals,  conveyed  by  the  air  to  the  organs  of  hearing. 

Savart  exhibited  the  cause  of  sound  in  another  way  which 
is  not  less  instructive  than  the  one  just  described.  Instead  of 
the  perforated  disk,  he  made  use  of  a  wheel  provided  with  600 
teeth,  which  could  be  set  in  very  rapid  rotation  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  disk,  and,  as  the  wheel  revolved,  the  teeth  were 
allowed  to  press  against  the  edge  of  a  card.  To  make  this  ex- 
periment it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  a  toothed  wheel  for 
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the  perforated  disk,  as  shown  in  the  apparatus  in  Fig.  19,  and 
while  the  wheel  is  in  rapid  revohition  to  hold  a  thin  card  or  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  against  its  toothed  edge.  The  cai-d  is  hent 
a  Httle  by  each  twith  as  it  goes  by,  and  springs  back  to  its  iirst 
position  as  soon  as  it  is  released  by  tlie  passing  of  the  tooth :  the 
motion  of  the  cai-d  is  communicated  to  the  surroimding  air,  and 
reaches  the  ear  in  consequence  of  the  regular  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  in  the  form  of  waves  of  air,  or  of  condensations  and  rare- 
factions of  the  air  following  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 


When  the  -wheel  is  turned  -JoMly,  theie  '=  heiid  only  i  snc 
ces^iDn  o±  tapi,  or  isolated  imptdses  of  the  cord,  di'^tmctly  '^epa 
lable  one  tiom  mother  ■wIiilIi  do  not  a'^  yet  unite  to  foim  i 
muiinal  sound  In  jiopoiticn,  however,  as  the  rapidity  of  the 
rotation  is  in  lea^fed,  the  number  of  impulses  increases  aI=o  and 
they  unite  m  the  eat  to  pioduue  musical  notes  rismg  contmnally 
in  pitch.  A  small  recording  apparatus  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the 
toothed  wheel  gives  the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  second ;  if 
this  nnmbei-  be  multiplied  by  600,  the  number  of  teeth  on  the 
wheel,  the  result  gives  the  number  of  condensations  of  air  strik- 
ing the  ear  in  a  second.     It  is  easy  by  this  means  to  determine 
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fclie  laimber  of  vibrations  the  ear  receives  in  a  second  from  a 
note  of  any  given  pitch,  and  thus  to  vei-ify  the  results  obtained 
by  the  perforated  disk. 

It  will  now  be  easier  to  understand  the  motion  of  ether,  and 
its  mode  of  operation  on  the  organs  of  sight.  Ether  as  well  as 
air  can  be  set  in  legulai  -vibrations,  and  even  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  phases  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  are  repeated  at 
r^ular  periods  ot  tmie  The  difierence  between  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  and  the  ether  i-,  occisioned  by  the  remai-kable  dehcaey 
and  elasticity  ot  the  litter,  which  not  only  permits  a  gi'eater  ra- 
pidity in  the  piopigition  of  motion  than  is  possible  witli  the 
coarse  and  heavy  piiticles  ot  nii,  but  also  allows  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  ■'econd  to  be  immensely  gi'eater,  so  that  their 
number  has  to  be  lecl  oned  bv  billions. 

14.    AHALnci    BLrVVtEN    MotlL.AL   SoUNDS   AND    OoLOKS, 

Ooloi's  are  to  the  eye  what  musical  tones  are  to  the  ear,  A 
certain  immbei  of  ethei  unpulse?  m  a  second  against  the  retina 
of  the  eye  are  neees^-aiy  to  produce  the  sensation  of  light :  if  the 
number  of  these  waves  pass  above  or  below  a  certain  limit,  the 
eye  is  no  longer  sensible  of  them  as  Ught. 

The  first  sensation  of  these  vibrations  on  the  part  of  the  eye 
commences  at  about  450  billion  impulses  in  a  second,  and  the 
eye  ceases  to  perceive  them  when  they  have  reached  double  this 
number,  or  about  800  billion:  in  the  first  case  the  impression 
produced  is  that  of  dark  red,  in  the  latter  of  deep  violet. 

The  greater  the  number  of  vibrations  in  any  given  time,  the 
more  rapidly  must  the  single  impulses  succeed  each  other ;  it  may 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  tlie  different  colors  are  only  pro- 
duced by  the  different  degrees  of  rapidity  with  which  the  ether- 
vibrations  recur,  just  as  the  various  notes  in  music  depend  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  succession  of  vibrations  of  air.  The  vibrations 
which  recur  most  slowly — amounting,  however,  to  at  least  450 
bilhon  in  a  second — give  the  sensation  of  red ;  those  recurring 
more  rapidly  produce  that  of  yellow ;  and,  if  the  rapidity  with 
whidi  theimpulses  succeed  each  otlier  continue  to  increase,  the 
sensation  becomes  in  succession  green,  blue,  and  violet,  with 
which  last  color  the  human  eye  becomes  insensible  to  the  ether- 
motion,  which,  however,  is  still  very  far  from  having  attained  its 
limit  of  rapidity. 
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The  gradation  of  the  colors  from  red  through  yeDow,  green, 
and  blue,  to  violet,  is  to  the  eye  what  the  gamut  is  to  the  ear ; 
and  it  is  therefore  not  witliout  reason  that  we  speak  of  the  tone 
and  harmony  of  color.  To  the  physicist  the  words  color  and 
tone  are  only  different  modes  of  expression  for  similar  and  closely- 
allied  phenomena ;  they  express  the  perception  of  regular  move- 
ments recurring  in  equal  periods  of  time — in  ether  producing 
colors,  in  air  musical  sounds ;  in  the  former  instance  by  means 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  in  the  latter  by  the  organs  of  hearing — 
movements  of  extreme  rapidity  in  ether,  of  more  moderate  speed 
in  air. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  What  becomes  of  those  vibrations  which 
are  above  and  below  the  limits  of  the  eye's  sensibility  to  light 
and  color!  Do  they  wander  about  purposeless  and  unnoticed? 
By  no  means :  forces  are  proved  to  exist  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  other  intensely  luminous  bodies,  which  cannot  be  perceived 
by  the  eye.  Those  slower  vibrations  which,  though  tliey  are 
reckoned  by  billions  in  a  second,  do  not  yet  amount  to  450  bill-, 
ion,  are  made  apparent  to  us  in  the  sensation  of  heat,  which  is 
also  the  result  of  oscillatory  movement — radiant  heat  being,  like 
light,  propagated  without  the  aid  of  foreign  bodies.  Those  vibra- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  which  have  a  velocity  greater  than  that 
by  which  deep  violet  is  produced — at  which  color  the  eye's 
susceptibility  to  light  ceases — ^reveal  themselves  by  their  power- 
ful chemical  action ;  they  succeed  each  other  too  rapidly  for  the 
visual  nerves  to  be  any  longer  conscious  of  the  impulses,  but  they 
have  the  power  of  working  chemical  changes,  and  tlie  decomposi- 
tion of  various  substances  can  be  undoubtedly  traced  to  the 
T  of  these  invisible  rays.  An  English  physicist  has  suc- 
l  in  moderating  the  excessive  velocity  of  these  vibrations 
by  means  of  certain  substances,  and  in  this  way  has  brought  some 
of  the  invisible  chemical  rays  within  reach  of  the  eye's  suscepti- 
bility.* 

*  [Fluorescent  subataacea  posaess  this  property.  The  peculiar  blue  light  diffuactl 
from  a  perfectly  colorless  Bolution  of  sulphate  of  qniaine  was  obBerred  by  Sir  John 
HerEchel,  ami  the  colored  light  diffused  from  various  vegetable  solution^  and  essential 
oils  was  Bubsequentlj  examined  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  To  Prof.  Stokes,  how- 
ever, is  due  the  true  explanation  of  these  phenomena ;  he  showed  that  the  blue  light 
of  the  solution  of  quinine  consists  of  vibrations  brought  within  the  limita  of  the  power 
of  the  eye  which  were  originally  too  rapid  to  be  visible.  If  a  fresh  mfusion  of  the 
bark  of  the  horae-chesttml  be  fJaced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  i-isible  spectrum  of  snn- 
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Dove  describes,  in  liis  own  ingenious  manner,  the  course  of 
the  vibrations  as  they  produce  snecessively  sound,  heat,  and  light, 
as  follows : 

"In  the  middle  of  a  large  darkened  room  let  ns  suppose  a 
rod,  set  in  vibration  and  connected  with  a  contrivance  for  con- 
tinually augmenting  the  speed  of  its  vibrations.  I  enter  the 
room  at  the  moment  when  the  rod  is  vibrating  four  times  in  a 
second.  ^Neither  eye  nor  ear  tells  me  of  the  presence  of  the  rod, 
only  the  hand,  which  feels  the  strokes  when  brought  within  their 
reach.  The  vibrations  become  more  rapid,  till,  when  they  reach 
the  number  of  thirty-two  in  a  second,*  a  deep  hum  strikes  my 
ear.  The  tone  rises  continually  in  pitch,  and  passes  through  all 
the  intervening  grades  up  to  the  highest,  the  shrillest  note ;  then 
all  sinks  again  into  the  former  grave-like  silence.  While  fall  of 
aBtonishment  at  what  I  have  heard,  I  feel  suddenly  (by  the  in- 
creased velocity  of  the  vibrating  rod)  an  agreeable  warmth  as' 
from  a  fire  diffusing  itself  from  the  spot  whence  the  sound  had 
proceeded.  Still  all  is  dark.  The  vibrations  increase  in  rapidity, 
and  a  faint-red  light  begins  to  glimmer ;  it  gradually  brightens 
till  the  rod  assumes  a  vivid-red  glow,  then  it  tiu'ne  to  yellow,  and 
changes  through  the  whole  range  of  colors  up  to  violet,  when  all 
again  is  swallowed  up  in  night.  Thus  Nature  speaks  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  succession ;  at  first  a  gentle  word  audible  only 
in  immediate  proximity,  then  a  louder  call  from  an  ever-increas- 
ing distance,  till  finally  her  voice  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  light 
from  regions  of  immeasurable  space." 

1.5.  Eefeaction  of  Light, 

Light  does  not,  like  sound,  require  a  ponderable  material  for 
ite  propagation ;  it  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  regions  of 
space,  and  it  penetrates  the  vacuum  we  inay  create  in  our  labora- 
tories with  the  greatest  ease.  But,  when  light  passes  through  a 
stratum  of  air,  through  water  or  glass,  a  portion  of  the  ether- 
motion  appears  to  be  destroyed — absorbed,  and  this  absorption  is 
80  much  the  greater,  the  farther  the  distance  the  light  has  to 
light  admitted  iliroi^  a  alit  into  a  dark  room,  it  becomes  beautifully  luminouB,  io 
conscqaenee  of  tlio  power  wMoli  it  possrases  to  lower  the  invisible  uHra-violet  vibra- 
tions into  light  which  can  affect  the  eje.] 

"  That  is  lo  aay,  the  tympanum  ia  pressed  in  sisteen  times,  and  sijteen  timee 
withdrawn ;  therefore,  sisleen  blows  aro  received  upon  the  ear. 
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travel  through  these  bodies.  Thua  objects  are  seen  with  perfect 
diatmctness  through  a  thin  sheet  of  glass,  while  through  a  thick 
piece  they  ai'e  less-  clearly  visible,  and  are  sometimes  almost  ob- 
literated. 

So  long  as  light  passes  through  a  completely  homogeneous 
medium  possessing  the  same  density  throughout,  it  is  transmitted 
in  a  straight  line ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  it  passes  from 
one  medium  to  another  of  different  constitution.  "When,  for 
example,  a  ray  of  light  coming  through  the  air  strikes  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  or  upon  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  afterward  passes 
through  these  denser  substances,  it  deviates  from  its  straight 
course  the  moment  it  touches  the  new  medium,  excepting  only 
when  it  falls  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  separating  the  two 
media. 

This  deviation  of  the  ray  of  hght  from  its  straight  com'se  is 
csH^Bd  r^racHon :  it  occurs  in  all  cases  where  light  passes  ob- 
liquely from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  density  or  con- 
stitution. If  a  straight  stick  be  held  half  in  air  and  half  in 
water,  the  portion  that  is  in  the  water  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
straiglit  continuation  of  the  upper  part ;  the  rod  appears  as  if  it 
were  bent  at  the  surfece  of  the  water. 

The  laws  of  refraction  can.  be  deduced  with  strict  consistency 
and  with  mathematical  precision  from  the  theory  of  light  which 
has  been  already  emmciated ;  for  our  piu'pose,  however,  it  will 
Buifice  to  consider  in  detail  only  the  most  important  of  them. 
If,  for  example,  the  ray  E  I,  Fig.  20,  pass  from  the  air  into 
water  at  I,  it  will  pursue  its  path  through  the  water,  not  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  straight  line  R  I,  therefore  not  in  the  direction 
of  I  E',  hut  in  that  of  I  S,  which  is  nearer  than  I  E^  to  the  per- 
pendicular I  Q  erected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  point  I. 
The  refracted  ray  I  S  remains  in  the  same  plane  E  I  Q  formed 
by  the  incident  ray  E  I  with  the  perpendicular  I  Q,  and  in  this 
plane  the  angle  E  I  .Q  fonned  hy  the  ray  R  I  with  the  perpen- 
dicular Q  P  in  the  rarer  medium  (air)  is,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, greater  than  the  angle  SIP  formed  by  the  ray  I  S  with 
the  perpendicular  Q  P  in  the  denser  medium  (water,  glass,  etc.). 
On  passing  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium  the  ray  is  usually 
bent  toward  the  perpendicular  in  the  denser  medium ;  and,  con- 
versely, on  passing  out  again  from  the  denser  into  the  rarer  me- 
dium, it  is  hent  Jr&m  the  perpendicular. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  angles  R  I  Q  and  SIP 
may  be  ascertained  by  describing  a  circle  with  any  radius  from 
the  point  I,  and  letting  fall  the  perpendiculars  T  XT  and  S  P  from 
the  points  of  intereection  T  and  S  upon  the  line  Q  P.     These 


pei-pendicukrs  are  called  the  mies  of  the  angle  which  they  en- 
close ;  thus,  T  U"  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  T  lU,  and 
S  P  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  SIP,  and  tlie  sines  are 
subject  to  the  following  imiversal  law  of  refraction:  ^or  Me 
same  two  media  the  p»^e^i^&ti,  of  the  smes  of  the  a/ngles  of  moi- 
denee  and  r^raoiion  is  a  constawi  quaaiUty,  whatever  the  (mgle  of 

This  ^-^j&r-tiiM  (T  IT :  S  P)  is,  for  example,  for  air  and  water 
as  4  to  3,  whence  it  follows  thaj;  at  whatever  angle  the  ray  E  I  in 
the  air  may  strike  the  euiface  of  the  water,  the  refracted  ray  I  S 
will  be  so  deflected  that  T  U  shall  be  to  S  P  in  the  proportion  of 
4  to  3.  Thia  invariable  ratio  between  the  sines  is  called  the  indeas 
of  refraeUon  of  the  media.  The  index  of  refraction  for  afr  and 
water  is  therefore  expressed  by  4 :  3,  or  more  accurately  by  1.34; 
for  air  and  glass  by  3  :  2,  or  1.53.  As  the  index  of  refraction 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium,  it  will  necessarily 
have  a  very  unequal  value  for  diiferent  kinds  of  glass ;  it  is, 
for  example,  for  air  and  crown  glass  1.534,  while  for  air  and 
dense  flint  glass  it  is  1.645 ;  the  refracting  power,  therefore,  of 
flint  glass  is  much  gi'eater  than  that  of  crown  glass  under  similar 
conditions. 
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If  a  ray  of  liglit,  as  S  I  in  Fig.  31,  be  ti'ansinitted  from  the 
air  through  a  medium,  M  W,  with  parallel  eides — for  example, 
through  a  plate  of  glass — then  a  simple  construction  deduced 
from  the  preceding  law  will  show  that  the  incident  ray  S  I  will 
be  diverted  at  I  toward  the  perpendicular  I  N,  in  the  direction  I 
R ;  hut  that,  on  its  emergence  from  the  glass  at  E,  it  will  again 
deviate  to  an  e<iual  amount  from  the  perpendicular  RN',  so  that, 
in  whatever  direction  the  incident  ray  S  I  may  fall,  the  emer- 
gent ray  R  F  always  remains  parallel  to  it.  A  spectator  at  F, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass  plate  M  M,  would  receive  the 
incident  ray  S I  in  the  direction  R  F,  and  would  see  the  luminous 
point  S,  whence  the  ray  S  I  emanated,  in  the  direction  R  S^,  so 
that  this  point  would  appear  in  a  different  place,  S',  to  that  which 
it  really  occupies. 


Ui  of  the  Rays 


By  the  same  principle  can  the  daily  phenomenon  he  ex- 
plained that  in  looking  through  a  window,  thoiigh  the  rays  pass 
from  the  air  through  the  glass  before  reaching  the  eye,  the  out- 
side objects  do  not  appear  either  distorted  or  brohen,  as  is  the 
ease  witti  the  stick  held  in  water.  Refraction  does,  in  fact,  occur 
in  all  those  places  where  the  line  of  sight  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  pane  of  glaes.  The  objects  are,  notwithstanding,  free  from 
distortion,  because  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  are  pai-allel, 
though  they  do  not  form  continuous  straight  lines ;  consequently, 
as  the  displacement  of  the  rays  is  everywhere  the  same,  the  ob- 
jects appear  through  the  window  in  the  same  relative  positions 
as  when  viewed  without  the  interposition  of  the  glass.     It  may 
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be  easily  proved  that  tlie  images  of  all  objects  seen  tlirougli  a 
window-pane  are  really  displaced,  and  appear  in  a  different  posi- 
tion from  the  one  they  actually  occupy,  by  comparing  one  part  of 
them  Been  through  air  alone  with  another  part  seen  through  glass. 
As  this  displacement  is  hut  small  through  thin  glass,  it  wiU  be 
well,  in  making  the  experiment,  to  choose  a  piece  of  thick  glass, 
and  always  to  looh  at  the  objects  obhquely.  If  a  piece  of  thick 
glass,  Fig.  22,  be  laid  on  any  drawuig  so  as  only  to  cover  one 
half,  in  order  that  one  part  may  be  seen  through  air  and  another 
through  glass,  the  displacement  of  the  portion  under  the  glass 
will  be  seen  clearly  when  the  drawing  is  looked  at  ohhquely. 


The  refraction  of  light  may  be  demonstrated  to  a  large  au- 
dience in  the  following  manner,  by  the  use  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  (Part  I.,  p.  19) :  The  oxyhydrogen  lamp  is  placed  in  the 
same  lantern  which  was  used  for  the  representation  of  the 
electric  light  (Part  I.,  Tig,  15).  The  rays  emitted  by  the  incan- 
descent lime,  Kj  are  rendered  parallel  by  the  lens  L  (Fig.  23)  in 
the  inside  of  the  lantern,  and  in  this  form  they  pass  through  the 
ring  E,  across  which  is  fixed  a  brass  arrow.  By  means  of 
another  lens,  L„  placed  at  the  same  height  as  the  ari-ow,  but 
at  some  distance  from  it,  an  enlarged  inverted  image,  P  P,  of 
the  arrow  is  obtained  upon  the  screen,  and  the  image  may  be 
made  perfectly  distinct  by  adjusting  the  lens, 

A  rectangular  parallelepiped  bar  of  glass,  a  a,  is  then  held 
against  the  arrow,  so  that  the  parallel  rays   of  light 
through  the  ring  are  pei'pendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  gla: 
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L  L 


N()  rhmge  is  peiceived  m  the  image  of  the  nii'ra  itueU ,  onh 
the  ptit  wheie  the  gha-i  hir  depicts  itadf  la  somewliit  lesa  illu 
minated  than  the  lest  of  the  screen,  which  ib  caused  by  the  ih 
sorption  ot  a  portion  of  the  hght  m  passing  thiough  the  thick 
ghs&  It  may  he  concluded,  therefoie,  thit  those  lays  cf  light 
which  pass  thiough  the  glasq,  perpendicululj  to  its  bides,  h-l^( 
not  been  diverted  from  their  straight  course 

If,  however,  the  glass  bar  he  held  ohhquelj  against  the  an  on , 
the  rays  of  light  proceed  no  longer  m  a  stiaight  course  between 
it  and  the  lens  L„  but  are  turned  on  one  side,  as  may  be  seen  m 
the  corresponding  piece  of  the  imago  of  tlie  an'ow  5,  which  ap- 
pears displaced  sideways  from  the  shaft. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  seen,  if,  instead  of  an  opaque  ar- 
row, a  disk,  in  which  there  is  a  naiTow  vertical  slit,  be  inserted 
in  front  of  the  lantern.  A  B  in  Fig.  2i  repr^ents  the  enlarged 
image  of  the  slit  upon  the  screen,  a  bright  sharp  line.  If  the 
glass  bar  g  be  held  flat  agauist  the  disk,  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  the  slit  are  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass,  there  appears  only  a  slight  dimness  in  the  corresponding 
spot  0  of  the  image,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  absorption  of 
the  light  by  the  glass.  If,  however,  the  glass  be  inclined  against 
the  slit,  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  image  is  displaced  to 
the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  glass  bar,  and 
the  image  of  the  slit  appears  broken.    If  the  experiment  wore 
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repeated  with  a  cube  of  glass  twice  the  tJiicbness  in  place  of  the 
half-inch  glass  bar,  the  absorption  and  displacement  of  the  Jight 
would  be  much  more  stn'lcingly  exhihitcd. 


1 


16.    REFKA<7riON  OF  MoNOOnEOMATlC   LiGHT   BY   A   PeIBM. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  oeeors  when  with  two  media  of 
unequal  density,  such  as  air  and  glass,  the  outside  surfaces  of  one 
of  them,  instead  of  being  parallel,  form  an  angle  with  each  other, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  three-sided  glaes  prism,  Fig,  25.  For  the 
convenient  handling  of  such  a  prism,  so  that  it  may  be  tiu'ned 
about  without  the  glass  surfaces  being  touched,  it  is  usually 
mounted  on  a  brass  stand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26,  when  the  edges 
where  the  surfaces  unite  can  be  placed  at  will  in  a  horizontal  or 
Tertieal  direction. 

In  order  to  follow  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  prism, 
let  ABO,  Fig.  27,  represent  the  section  of  a  prism  standing  on 
its  base,  and  let  the  ray  D  e  fall  in  the  plane  of  the  section  upon 
the  surface  A  B.  The  ray  on  entering  the  glass  is  bent  toward 
the  perpendicular^  e  in  the  direction  e  h.  After  passing  througlT 
the  prism  in  a  straight  course,  it  is  again  bent  at  h  on  emerging 
into  the  air,  and  is  permanently  deiJeeted  from  the  perpendicular 
gh'm  the  direction  h  E.  The  ray  D  e  therefore  takes  the  direc- 
tion I)  6  A  E  when  a  prism  is  interposed  in  its  path,  while,  were 
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the  prism  removed,  it  would  purane  ite  original  course  along  the 
etraig]it  line  D  D,. 


It  mil  thus  be  seen  that  the  incident  ray  D  e  is  deflected  by 
the  prism  neither  in  a  straight  line  nor  in  a  parallel  direction ; 
theory  and  experience  have  both  established  that  in  evety  case  the 
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incident  ray  is  diverted  from  its  original  straight  eonrse  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  emergent  ray  is  bent  toward  that  snrface  of  the 
prism  (the  base)  through  which  it  does  not  pass.  The  edge  A 
opposite  the  base  0  B  is  called  the  refracimg  ecdge^  the  solid 
angle  E  A  0  formed  at  that  point,  the  r&fractmg  angle;  and  the 
angle  formed  by  the  emergent  ray  (A  E)  with  the  conrae  D  D,  of 
the  incident  ray  is  called  the  angle  of  devioMon,  or  a/ngle  of  re-^ 
fracUon. 

Mg.  28  win  Illustrate  this  more  clearly :  the  incident  ray  S  I 
passes  through  the  prism  after  its  first  refraction  at  I  in  the  di- 
rection I  E  ;  it  becomes  refracted  a  second  time  as  it  emerges  at 
E,  and  then  proceeds  in  the  direction  E  K.  In  all  the  three 
figures  the  dotted  lines  I N  and  E  N'  are  di'awn  perpendicular  to 
tlie  surfaces  of  the  glass ;  the  ray  is  deflected  in  the  denser  me- 


dium of  the  glass  towai-d  this  perpendicular,  while  it  is  bent  away 
from  it  in  the  rarer  medium  of  air,  so  that  the  angle  it  mates  with 
the  perpendicular  is  always  greater  in  the  air  than  in  the  glass. 
In  the  second  figure  tlie  incident  ray  S  I  passes  unrefracfced 
through  the  .prism  in  the  direction  I  E,  because  S  I  is  perpen- 
dieulilr  to  tlie  surface  of  the  prism.  In  the  third  figure  the  inci- 
dent ray  8  I  and  the  emergent  ray  E  It  form  the  same  angle 
with  the  surfaces  of  the  prism,  in  which  position  there  occurs  the 
smallest  divergence  of  the  emergent  ray  E  E  from  the  direction 
of  the  incident  ray  I  8,  and  this  is  therefore  called  the  position 
of  Mmwmm  of  deviation. 

A  luminous  point  is  seen,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  dfrection 
in  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  reach  the  eye.     If,  there- 
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fore,  the  rays  from  a  candle  (Fig.  29)  are  made  to  p 
prism  before  reaching  the  eye,  and  the  prism  go  p 


3  through  a 
iedthat  the 


rays  are  bent  down  towaid  the  bo&e,  the  eye  sees  the  flame  in 
the  direction  of  the  emergent  i  ays— that  !■,,  m  a  higher  position 
than  it  really  oceupiea.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  the  prism  be  turned 
round  so  that  the  base  is  uppermost,  the  rays  of  light  will  be 
bent  upward,  and  the  eye  on  receiving  them  will  see  the  flame 
in  a  lower  position. 
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]7.    REFRACTiON   OF   THS    DlFFBREm'    OOLOKS   BY   A   PrISSI. 

"We  have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  the  nature  of  a  my  of 
light,  and  have  therefore  only  made  acquaintance  with  those 
phenomena  of  refraction  which  are  common  to  rays  of  every 
description.  Let  us  now  consider  the  behavior  of  the  different 
colored  rays  in  their  passage  through  a  prism. 

For  this  purpose  let  a  diaphragm  in  which  is  a  circular  hole 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  lantern  A,  Fig.  30,  and  the  aperture  covered  with 
a  thin  piece  of  glass  m,  colored  red  with  oxide  of  copper.  By 
;  the  lens  L,  a  small,  red  circle  Aj,  the  image  of  the 
6  A,  will  be  seen  immediately  opposite  on  the  screen  S  S. 
If  the  gla^prismnj^isbe  inserted  in  the  path  of  the  ray  between 
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1  and  A„  in  the  place  indicated  in  the  figare,  the  red  eii'cle  on 
the  screen  ■wHl  move  from  Aj  to  U.  The  hght  from  A  which 
fell  upon  the  priam  in  the  direction  A  B  is  thus  considerably 


diverted  from  its  straight  course  A  A,,  so  that  the  emergent  ray 
0  R  has  moved  farther  away  from  the  edge  n,  where  the  two  re- 
fracting glass  sm'faces  unite,  and  has  approached  the  opposite 
surface^  o,  the  base  of  the  prism. 

If  green  light  be  examined  hy  the  interposition  of  a  gi-een 
gla^,  the  ray  emerging  near  C  no  longer  falls  upon  tlie  screen  at 
E,  but  at  the  point  G,  which  lies  atUl  nearer  the  base  of  the 
prism  jp  o,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  gi'een  Kght 
diverges  more  than  red  does  from  the  original  direction.  If, 
finally,  a  violet  glass  be  placed  before  the  aperture,  tlie  violet 
ray  is  yet  more  refra.cted  by  its  passage  through  the  prism  than 
the  green  was,  for  it  strikes  the  screen  at  V.  This  experiment 
may  be  repeated  with  orange,  yellow,  blue,  and  other  colored 
glass ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  place  of  the  image  on  the 
screen  changes  with  every  color,  that  the  red  light  is  the  least, 
and  the  violet  the  most  refracted,  and  that  the  refrangibility  of 
the  different  colors  continues  to  increase  from  red  through 
orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  to  violet. 

We  are  now  able  to  tell  beforehand  what  will  happen  if  a 
ray  of  Hght  composed  of  several  colors  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
a  prism.  The  individual  colors  will  be  separated  by  the  first 
refraction  on  entering  the  prism,  and  they  will  be  miich  more 
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widely  dispersed  as  they  leave  it ;  the  incident  ray  will  be  de- 
composed into  aa  many  colors  as  it  consists  of,  and  each  color 
will  follow  its  own  particular  path  from  the  first  entrauee.of  tho 
light  into  the  prism.  AH  the  colored  rays  can  be  distinguished 
one  from  another  upon  the  screen,  as  they  group  themselves 
according  to  the  order  already  given. 

These  simple  experiments  show  that  rays  of  light  of  different 
colors  possess  different  degrees  of  refrangibility ;  red  light  is  not 
so  miich  diverted  from  its  straight  course  by  refraction  as  violet 
is:  the  former,  therefore,  is  less  refrangible  than  the  latter. 
This  different  behavior  of  red  and  violet  light  is,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  imdulatory  theory,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
unequal  rapidity  of  the  ether-vibrations,  which  we  have  already 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  diiferent  colors.  In  red  light  the 
number  of  vibrations  striking  the  eye  in  a  second  is  about  450 
billion,  in  violet  800  billion ;  as  deep  and  shrill  musical  sounds 
are  propagated  in  the  same  medium  with  tlie  same  rapidity,  so 
the  different  colors  travel  with  the  same  velocity.  If  the  latter 
be  taten  at  42,000  German  geographical  miles,  or  316,365,000,000 
millimetres  in  a  second,  the  length  of  each  wave— that  is  to  say, 
the  distance  between  two  succeeding  condensations  of  ether — of 
red  light  will  be  0.000703  of  a  millimetre,  and  of  violet  light 
0.000895  of  a  milhmetre.*  If,  therefore,  different  colored  rays 
pass  from  one  medium  to  another — as,  for  instance,  from  air  to 
glass — the  rays  of  shortest  wave-length,  namely,  the  violet,  are 
more  easily  influenced  by  the  increased  resistance  which  the  glass 
offers  to  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  are  consequently  more 
refracted  than  those  of  greater  wave-length,  namely,  the  blue, 
the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  rays. 

*  [Prof,  Tyndall,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Light,"  gives  tlie  following  numbers  : 
"  The  lengtli  of  a  wave  of  meaji  red  light  is  about  l-39000th  of  mi  inch ;  that  of 
a  wave  of  mean  violet  light  13  about  l-S7SO0th  of  an  inch.  The  velocity  of  light 
bdng  taten  at  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  if  we  multiply  this  number  by  89,000 
we  obtain  the  number  of  waTea  of  red  light  in  192,000  miles;  the  product  is 
474,439,600,000,000.  A!l  these  wares  enter  the  eye  in  a  second.  In  the  same  inter- 
val 699,000,000,000,000  waves  of  violet  light  enter  the  eye." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  determination  of  the  value  of  tie  solar  pai'- 
allas  by  the  observations  of  Mars,  which  agrees  closely  with  the  results  of  a  redirea- 
aion  of  the  observationa  of  the  transit  of  Venus  by  Mr.  Stone  and  Prof.  Newcomb 
requires  that  the  usually  received  velocity  of  light  should  be  reduced  by  about  one 
twenty-seventh  part,  and  may  be  taken  at  185,000  miles  per  second.  This  velocity 
ftgtees  nearly  ndth  the  result  obtained  by  Foucault  from  direct  esperiment.^ 
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As  each  color  has  a  length  of  wave  peculiar  to  itself,  so  also 
has  it  a  particular  degree  of  refrangibility ;  and  therefore  a  team 
of  light  which  is  eomposod  of  several  colored  rays  must  be  de- 
composed by  refraction  into  its  individual  colors,  since  each  single 
ray  ie  deflected  or  refracted  in  a  different  degree.  The  mingled 
rays  of  light  travelling  along  one  common  road,  which  a 
to  the  eye  before  refraction  as  a  light  of  one  color,  are  s 
by  its  agency  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
and  afterward  proceeding  in  distinct  paths  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  eye  as  separate  colors. 

When  a  monochromatic  ray  —  red,  for  instance  —  passes 
through  a  prism,  the  amount  of  its  dispersion  does  not  depend 
merely  on  the  rapidity  of  the  ether-vibrationa,  or  length  of  wave, 
but  is  also  considerably  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  prism  is  composed,  and  the  angle  fonned  by  the 
two  surfaces  Uirough  which  the  light  passes.  There  is,  under 
similar  eircumstances,  a  greater  amount  of  refi:action  in  a  prism 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  than  in  one  of  glass,  and  the  refractive 
power  varies,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  kind  of  glass  of  which 
the  prism  is  formed.  For  the  purposes  of  spectrum  analysis, 
prisms  of  dense  flint  glass  with  an  angle  of  from  i5°  to  60°  are 
generally  employed ;  but,  if  the  highly-refractive  properties  of 
the  snbstance,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  be  required,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  use  of  a  hollow  prism  (Fig.  31),  formed  of  plane 
pieces  of  plate  glass  cemented  together,  in  which  the  Hquid  may 
be  held. 

The  question  now  presents  itself  as  to  how  colorless,  that  is 
to  say  white  light,  is  affected  by  its  passage  through  a  prism.  It 
is  well  laiown  that  the  light  coming  to  us  from  the  sun  at  noon 
in  a  clear  sky  is  called  pure  white  light.  This  light,  however,  is 
not  always  at  our  disposal,  least  of  all  in  a  public  lecture-room ; 
we  will,  therefore,  before  entering  upon  any  expeiiments  with  ar- 
tiflcial  light,  briefly  review  the  results  obtained  by  the  prismatic 
analysis  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

18.  The  Solas  Speoteum. 

If  a  ray  of  sunshine  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  round 
hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  82,  there  will  appear  a  round  white  spot  of  light,  exactly  in 
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the  direction  of  the  ray,  upon  a  ecreeii  placed  opposite  the  open- 
ing, as  will  be  seen  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 


A  very  different  appearance  ■will  be  presented  if  the  ray  of  light 
be  mi-iiie  to  fall  itjioii  a  prism.     Tiie  ray  is  at  oncfi  defiaf^ted  fi-om 
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its  straight  eonrse  upwai-d,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  base  of  the 
prism,  and  away  from  the  shai'p  edge  of  the  refracting  surfaces, 
which,  38  represented  in  the  drawing,  are  turned  downward:  on 
its  emergence  from  the  prism  it  no  longer  remains  one  single 
ray,  as  it  entered  the  window-shutter,  but  is  separated  into  very 
many  single-colored  rays,  which,  as  they  continue  to  diverge, 
foj-m  upon  the  screen  an  elongated  band  of  brilliant  colors,  in- 
stead of  the  former  round  white  image  of  the  sun.  In  this  brill- 
iant band  the  individual  colors  blend  gradually  one  into  tho 
other,  beginning  at  that  end  lying  nearest  the  direction  of  the 
incident  ray  (the  lowest  end  in  the  figure),  with  the  least  refran 
gible  color,  a  dark  and  very  beautiful  red;  this  passes  imper- 
ceptibly into  orange,  and  orange  again  into  bright  yellow;  a 
pure  green  succeeds,  which  is  shaded  off  into  a  brilliant  blue,  and 
this  gives  place  to  a  rich  deep  indigo ;  a  delicate  purple  leads 
finally  to  a  soft  violet,  by  which  the  range  of  the  visible  rays  is 
terminated.  A  faint  picture  of  this  magnificent  solar  image  is 
given  in  No.  1  of  the  Frontispiece ;  this  is  called  the Specirum* 
In  the  above-mentioned  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  the  eye  dis- 
cerns numberless  gradations,  which  pass  imperceptibly  from  one 
to  another ;  and  since  language  does  not  suffice  to  give  separate 
names  to  each  of  these,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  desig- 
nating only  the  seven  principal  groups,  which  are  known  as  the 
colors  of  liie  spectrum. 

This  experiment  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  that  white 
light  is  not  simple  and  indivisible,  but  composed  of  innumerable 
colored  rays,  each  of  which  possesses  its  own  peculiar  degree  of 
refrangibility,  and  therefore,  on  refraction,  pm-su^  a  separate 
path.  The  prism  analyzes  white  hght ;  the  result  is  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  colored  rays  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  con- 
sequent foimation  of  the  colored  image  called  the  Bpeci/rv/m. 

The  decomposition  of  sunlight  by  refraction  is  shown  in  va- 
lious  phenomena  known  to  the  ancients  as  well  as  ourselves, 
though  they  were  not  able,  as  we  are,  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
true  cause.  The  rainbow,  with  its  pure  but  delicate  colors,  the 
sparkle  of  the  cut  jewel  in  its  brilliant  flashes,  the  play  of  eoloi- 
emitted  \>j  cut  glass,  and  the  prismatic  facets  of  crystal  lustres  as 
the  sun  stines  upon  them,  the  glow  of  the  clouds  and  high  monn- 

•  Of  the  dark  lines  represented  in  this  plate  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  speak 
tin  we  reach  Part  III. 
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tiiin-peaka  in  the  various-colored  light  of  the  rising  and  setting 
son — aU  these  effects  jtre  occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  white 
light  by  its  refi'aetion  on  passing  through  glass  in  a  prismatic 
fonn,  tlu'ough  drops  of  liquid,  or  through  vapor. 

The  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  possess  a  purity  and  brill- 
iancy to  be  met  with  nowhere  else ;  they  are  all  perfectly  indi- 
visible, and  cannot  be  further  decomposed,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  on  attempting  to  analyze  a  colored  ray  by  means  of  a 
second  prism.  If  a  small  round  bole  be  made  in  the  screen  in 
any  portion  of  the  image  of  the  spectrum,  the  extreme  red,  for 
instance  (Fig,  28),  a  red  ray  passes  through  it,  and  appears  upon 
the  opposite  wall  as  a  round  spot  of  red  light,  precisely  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  red  rays  left  the  prism  on  the  other  side  of 
the  screen.  If  a  second  prism  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
ray  that  has  p^sed  through  the  screen,  the  ray  will  suffer  a 
second  refraction,  and  the  image  be  thrown  upon  another  place 
(higher  up  in  the  figure)  on  the  wall ;  this  new  image,  however, 
is  simply  red,  like  the  incident  ray,  and  by  a  careful  adjustment 
of  the  prism  shows  no  elongation,  but  appejire  perfectly  round. 
Fig.  33  shows  this  phenomenon  with  the  central  color  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  ray  felbng  on  the  prism  s  is  decomposed  into  a  col- 
ored spectnim  at  A  E,  and  a  small  pencil  of  these  colored  rays 
will  not  be  further  decomposed  by  the  second  prism  p,  but  only 
diverted.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  all  the  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum without  a  single  exception,  which  proves  that  the  colors 
separated  by  the  prism  are  not  capable  of  further  decomposition, 
and  are  therefore  indivisible  and  homogeneous. 

The  decomposition  of  vfhite  light  into  its  colored  rays  is 
called  diversion  ;  the  dispersion  of  light  is  therefore  to  be  clear- 
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ly  diatinguished  from  refraction.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
varies  in  amount  with  every  bind  of  color ;  it  is  greatest  in  the 
violet,  and  smalleet  in  the  rod  rays.  The  amount  of  dispersion, 
to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in  a  closer  analysis  of  the  solar  light, 
is  determined  hy  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  distance  between  the  extreme  red  and  violet  rays.  As  the 
nature  of  the  reflective  substance  of  a  prism— for  example,  the 
kind  of  glass  of  which  it  is  made — and  its  refracting  angle  each 
exert  an  iniiuence  upon  the  amount  of  refraction,  in  a  similar 
manner  do  the  same  conditions  also  affect  the  amount  of  dis- 
persion, or  the  length  of  the  spectrum ;  it  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked here  that  refraction  and  dispersion  are  not  increased  or 
diminished  in  equal  proportions. 

The  different  colors  are  not  present  in  the  solar  spectrum  in 
the  same  proportions,  and  consequently  they  assume  very  unequal 
lengths  in  the  spectrum.  If  the  whole  length  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  the  proportions  of  the 
colors  will  be  as  follows :  red  13,  orange  7,  yellow  13,  green  17, 
blue  17,  indigo  11,  and  violet  23. 

The  unequal  brilliancy  of  the  diiferent  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum is  apparent  even  to  a  superficial  obsei-ver,  and  Traunhofer 
found  by  careful  measurements  that,  if  the  greatest  intensity  of 
light  which  lies  between  yellow  and  green  were  expressed  by 
1,000,  the  light  of  orange  would  amount  to  640,  the  middle  red 
to  94,  the  outer  red  to  only  33,  the  green  to  480,  blue  to  170, 
between  hlue  and  violet  to  31,  and  violet  only  to  6. 

19.  The  Spectea  of  the  Idhe-light  and  the  Electeic  Light. 

In  the  absence  of  sunlight,  Dmmmond's  lime-light  (Part  I., 
p.l9  )  may  be  analyzed  by  a  prism  in  the  following  manner :  Let 
the  lantern  L  (Fig,  34),  which  has  been  already  described,  be 
placed  on  a  table  TT,  6  feet  long  and  16  inches  wide,  turning  on 
a  pedestal  F,  and  the  lime-light  lamp  introduced,  in  front  of 
which  is  inserted  a  diaphragm  d,  provided  with  a  contrivance  for 
allowing  the  light  to  pass  out  of  the  lantern  through  a  narrow 
slit.  Opposite  the  lantern,  at  a  distance  of  12  or  15  feet,  place 
two  paper  screens  S  S„  8  feet  square,  inclined  to  each  other  at  a 
wide  angle ;  let  the  lime-cylinders  then  bo  raised  to  incandes- 
cence by    means  of  the  the  oxyhydrogen  gas,  the  room    be 
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completely  darkened,  and  the  tatle  T  T  so  turned  that  the  tube 
A  of  the  lantern  be  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  screene  (S). 
Then  let  a  double  convex  lens  I,  of  4  inches  diametePj  and  about 
12  inches  focus,  be  placed  between  the  slit  d  and  the  screen  S,  at  a 
distance  of  about  12  inches  from  the  slit,  so  as  to  throw  the  rays 
issuing  from  the  slit  upon  the  screen  S  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  and 
magnified  image,  t?,  of  the  slit  d.  Close  behind  this  lens  I,  a  flint- 
glass  prism  P  of  60°,  3J  inches  high  and  2  inches  broad,  must  be 
placed  in  the  direct  path  of  the  rays,*  when  there  will  instantly 
appear  on  the  second  screen  8,  a  magnificent  spectrum,  about  3 
feet  long  and  16  inches  wide,  exhibiting  the  whole  range  of  colors 
as  shown  in  Wo.  1,  ^Frontispiece.  Owing  to  the  distance  of  the 
screen,  the  spectrum  is  displaced  very  considerably  from  the  spot 
d},  where  the  rays  fell  when  unbroken  by  the  prism ;  the  red  lies 
nearest  to  that  straight  line,  the  violet  is  the  farthest  removed 
from  it ;  the  former  is  therefore  the  least  refracted,  and  tlie  latter 
the  most  so.  The  individnal  colors  succeed  each  other  without 
the  slighest  interruption ;  their  limite  are  not  sharply  defined, 
they  rather  blend  gradually  one  into  the  other,  and  thus  form  an 
unbroken,  or  contmiious  spectrum. 

As  the  lantern  L  may  obstruct  the  view  of  the  screen  S,  to 
some  of  the  spectators,  the  top  of  the  table  T  T  can  be  turned 
upon  its  pedestal  F,  so  as  to  throw  the  spectrum  upon  the  screen 
S.  Instead  of  turning  the  table,  the  colored  raya  as  they  leave 
the  prism  j^  might  be  received  upon  a  flat  mirror,  and  thrown  by 
reflection  on  to  the  second  screen ;  but  the  spectrum  would  lose 
in  intensity  by  tliis  reflection,  inasmuch  as  a  reflected  image  is 
always  fainter  than  the  object.  The  table  might  even  be  turned 
farther  round  still,  and  the  prism  be  directed  toward  the  specta- 
tors, when  the  rays  could  be  thrown  by  means  of  the  mirror  to 
any  part  of  the  room. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  spectrum,  the  width  of  the  slit  must 
not  exceed  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  ;  were  it  widened,  the  spec- 
trum would  greatly  increase  in  splendor  and  brilliancy,  but  it 
would  be  perceived  on  a  careful  examination  that  the  colors  in 
the  middle  were  neither  so  piire  nor  so  clearly  separated  one  from 
another  as  before,  and  that  in  the  centre  the  light  had  become 
almost  white. 

'This  position  of  tbc  priam  is  the  moat  advantageous,  bece,use  the  loe3  of  light  is 
least ;  the  spectrum  would  be  ncarlj  as  good  if  the  prism  were  mored  11  ot  IS  inches 
from  the  lens. 
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Instead  of  the  spectrum  being  received  upon  the  side  of  the 
paper  screen  fronting  the  audience,  and  reflected  thence  bo  as  to 
be  visible  to  tlie  spectators,  a  trcmspiweni  screen  may  be  advan- 
tageously used,  behind  which  is  placed  the  lamp.  By  this  means 
the  screen  is  visible  without  interruption  from  the  lantern  or  ex- 
perimenter, and  eveiy  arrangement  miich  simplified.  A  very 
suitable  material  for  such  a  screen  is  thin  tracing-paper,  which 
may  be  had  about  two  yards  wide  of  any  length,  or  fine  white 
mushn  sewn  together  in  breadths,  and  made  transparent  by 
damping  before  each  experunent.  By  fastening  the  screen  to  a 
roller,  it  may  be  easily  moved  out  of  the  way  when  the  attention 
of  the  audience  is  to  be  directed  to  the  lantern  or  prism. 

The  spectrum  of  the  electric  hght  may  he  thrown  upon  the 
screen  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described  for  Drummond's 
lime-light.  The  electric  lamp,  as  described  before  (Part  I.,  p, 
32),  is  substituted  for  the  oxyhydrogen-gas  lamp  in  the  lantern,* 
Fig.  35  ;  and  the  two  adjustable  carbon-points  connected  by  cop- 
per wires  with  an  electric  battery  of  50  Bunsen's  or  Grrove's 
large  elements.  As  soon  as  the  current  passes  through  the  car- 
bon-poles, the  electric  arc  is  formed,  and  the  white  light  pouring 
through  the  slit  produces,  by  means  of  the  lens  I  (Fig.  34),  a  well- 
defined  image  of  the  slit  upon  the  screen.  If  the  flint-glass  prism 
^  be  again  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  behind  the  lens,  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  spectrum  of  the  electric  light  appears 
thrown  sideways  on  the  screen,  in  place  of  the  white  image  of 
the  sht.  By  slightly  increasing  the  width  of  the  sHt,  the  spec- 
trum gains  considerably  in  brCliancy,  and  the  colors  are  so  clear 
and  brilliant  that  the  spectrum  would  still  be  bright,  were  the 
light  spread  over  a  sm'face  even  two  or  three  times  as  large.  It 
will  be  desirable  to  enter  somewhat  further  into  this  experiment, 
because  practically  it  is  often  necessary  to  produce  a  great  disper- 
sion of  light,  and  thus  obtain  a  very  extended  spectrum,  in  order 
that  its  various  details  may  be  examined  with  sufficient  minute- 

For  tliis  purpose  the  flint-glass  prism  is  replaced  by  one  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  (Fig.  35),  which  produces  a  spectnim  of  the 
same  breadth  but  of  almost  double  the  length  of  the  former  one. 

*  The  electric  lamp  and  lantern  represented  in  the  drawing  is  conBtractcd  by 
Browning  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  is  much  simpler  and  cheaper  than  that  by 
Duboscq. 
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BrowDiDg'8  Elecirio  Lntnp. 


Immediately  in  tronfc  of  tliis  priam  j>  (Fig.  36)  is  placed  the  prism 
of  flint  glass  ^„  so  arranged  as  to  throw  the  rays  upon  the  second 
prism  J)  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  itself  reeeired 
the  light  from  the  lens  (the  prisms  forming  an  angle  of  about  100° 


tboDonMo  Prism. 


with  each  other) ;  in  this  way  the  spectrum  is  extended  to  the 
length  of  about  eight  feet,  and  diverted  more  than  90°  to  one 
side :  the  colors,  however,  though  stUl  very  visible,  and  easily 
distingnishablo  one  from  another,  have  yet  lost  much  of  their 
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original  brilliancy,  A  combination  of  two  prisms  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  would  extend  the  spectrum  stiU  farther,  but  the  bright- 
ness would  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  many  scientific  investigations,  not  merely  two,  but  some- 
times four  and  even  as  many  as  eight  prisms,  with  angles  vary- 
ing from  45°  to  60°,  are  employed,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  light. 


•20.  Recombination  < 


i   COLOES   OF   THE   SpEOTHOM. 


If  white  light  be  actually  composed  of  the  colors  contained  in 
the  spectrum,  then  the  recombination  of  the  same  colors  must 
reproduce  white  light.  The  simplest  method  of  collecting  sev- 
eral rays  of  light  into  one  point  is  by  a  convex  lens  or  a  burning- 
glass.  If  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  such  a  glass,  the 
refraction  they  suffer  in  Uieir  passage  through  it  causes  them  to 
converge  to  one  point — the  focus.  To  accomplish  hy  this  means 
the  recombination  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  a  cylindrical  lens  must  be  interposed  between  the 


itton  of  Hie  Colorfl  of  the  Spent 


prism  and  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  of  the  small  line  of 
light  isBXiing  from  the  slit  is  extended  to  a  length  of  some  six 
feet :  this  lens  is  a  convex  lens  of  peculiar  foi-m,  which  j. 
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the  property  of  recombining  in  a  point  all  the  rays  issuing  from 
each  point  of  the  line  of  light  passing  through  the  slit  after  dis- 
persion by  the  piism,  and  therefore  of  representing  the  whole  of 
the  rays  of  that  short  line  of  light  again  as  a  small  line.  When, 
therefore,  this  lena  (Fig.  8T)  is  placed  at  a  proper  distance  hehind 
the  prism,  the  colors  of  the  speetrmn  disappear  from  the  screen, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  short  line  of  light,  some  few  inches  in 
breadth,  white  in  the  middle  and  slightly  colored  at  the  edges. 
As  this  color  indicates  that  the  large  screen  is  not  in  the  focus 
of  the  lens,  a  smaller  one  is  placed  nearer  to  it,  upon  which  the 
image  appears  as  a  pnrely  white,  very  narrow  line  of  light,  in 
which  all  the  colored  rays  issuing  from  the  prism  have  been  re- 
combined,  and  the  white  light  reproduced  out  of  which  they 
originated. 


21.    IwriUESCE  OF  THE   WlDTH   OF  SlTT   ON   THE   PuEriY   OF 
THE   SpECTBDM. 

The  spectrum  of  white  light  is  the  richer  and  purer  in  color 
the  narrower  the  sHt  is  made :  the  truth  of  this  statement  will 
he  easily  proved  by  the  following  considerations.  The  ray  of 
white-light  ffi  a^  (Fig.  38),  falling  on  the  prism  P  from  the  ex- 
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le  Width  of  Slit  on  ile  Pnriijof  ao  Spectrum. 


treme  end  a  of  the  slit  a  5,  produces  a  complete  spectrum  )■  v, 
which  contains  between  r  and  v,  or  red  and  violet,  all  the  colors 
of  the  spectrum.     In  the  same  manner  the  ray  5 
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from  the  other  end  of  the  sKt  J,  exhibite  also  a  complete  spee- 
truin,  r^  v„  with  all  its  colors.  Between  these  two  ends  »  and  b 
are  many  other  points,  emitting  light,  which  increase  in  ntmiher 
according  to  the  width  of  the  alit ;  out  of  these  let  ns  select  for 
consideration  the  point  c„the  rajfrom  which,  c  o,,  forms  another 
spectnun,  t\  v„  between  the  two  outer  spectra,  r  v  and  r,  «, 
which  it  is  evident  falls  partly  over  the  two  other  spectra  be- 
tween the  two  points  r,  %.  While  in  the  portions  v  %,  r^  r,, 
there  are  parts  of  the  pure  spectra  formed  by  the  rays  a  a^  and 
5  5„  there  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the  portions  u,  r,  of  the  compound 
spectra  «  ?■,  the  superposed  colors  due  to  the  whole  slit,  and  their 
colors  being  no  longer  separately  distinguishable,  produce  on  the 
eye  the  impression  of  a  confusion  of  tints.  The  spectrum  of 
white  light,  therefore,  emitted  through  a  wide  slit  is  only  pure 
or  of  one  color  at  the  extreme  ends,  in  the  red  and  m  the  violet 
rays ;  in  the  middle  a  mingled  light  prevails,  composed  of  all 
possible  groups  of  rays,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  decom- 
posed afresh  into  its  constituent  parts  by  a  second  prism. 

On  this  account  it  is  important  to  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  width  of  the  slit  in  all  practical  applications  of  spectrum 
analysis :  as  a  rale,  it  should  never  be  wider  than  the  intensity 
of  the  light  to  be  examined  absolutely  recjuires.  The  contriv- 
ances for  the  regulation  of  the  width  of  slit  are  mostly  very 
simple;  the  purity  of  the  specti-um,  however,  is  not  merely 
affected  by  the  width  of  the  slit,  but  also  by  the  smoothness  of  its 
edges,  since  a  few  particles  of  dust  even  on  the  edges  of  the  slit 
are  sufficient  to  produce  a  number  of  dark  streaks  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  spectmm,  which  greatly  impede  observation. 


22,  Thk  Continuous  Spectiia.  op  Solid  and  Liquid  Bodies. 

"When  the  carbon-points  used  for  the  production  of  the  elec- 
tric light  are  carefully  prepared,  and  completely  free  from  all 
estraneons  substances,  the  Hght  is  purely  white,  being  emitted 
exclusively  by  solid  particles  of  carbon  in  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence. The  spectrum  of  this  light  is,  thei-efore,  continuous  like 
that  of  incandescent  lime ;  it  is  unbroken  by  gaps  in  the  colors, 
or  by  sudden  transitions  from  one  color  to  another,  and  is  unin- 
terrupted by  either  dark  or  bright  bands. 

All  other  incandescent  bodies,  whether  solid  or  Kc^uid,  give  a 
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similar  spectmin,  tlie  colors  being  distributed  in  tlie  order  repre- 
sented in  tlie  Frontispiece,  No.  1.  If,  instead  of  the  lime-ligbt, 
the  magnesium-hght  (§  4),  the  hght  of  an  incandescent  plati- 
num wire,  or  the  flame  of  coal-gas  in  which  light  is  prodneed 
by  incandescent  particles  of  carbon,  be  analyzed  by  the  prism, 
continuous  spectra  are  always  obtained,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  various  groups  of  color  ai'e  not  always  distributed  in 
exactly  the  same  proportion  in  eaoh  individual  spectrmn ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  kind  of  light  employed,  sometimes 
red,  sometnnes  yellow,  and  sometimes  violet  predominates. 
Only  in  very  rai'e  instances  do  incandescent  sohd  substances 
emit  with  any  preeminent  strength  an  isolated  set  of  colored 
rays,  as  is  the  case  with  the  very  rare  substance,  Erbia.  It  may 
therefore  be  considered  that,  as  a  nde,  where  there  is  a  continu- 
ous speotmmh  without  gaps,  and  contmning  mery  shade  of  colm\ 
the  light  is  deHrved/rom  mi  inmndesc&nt  solid  or  Uquid  lody. 

23.  The  Spectra  Yapoes  and  Gases. 

Very  different  spectra  are  obtained  when  the  source  of  light 
is  not  an  incandescent  soUd  or  Uquid  body,  but  a  vapor  or  a  gas 
in  a  glowing  state.  Instead  of  a  continuous  succession  of  colors, 
the  spectrum  then  exhibits  a  series  of  distinct  bright-colored 
bands,  separated  one  from  another  by  dark  spaces. 

As  gases  and  vapors  ia  a  luminous  state  emit  much  less  light 
than  do  solid  bodies,  the  exhibition  of  their  spectra  on  a  screen 
before  a  large  audience  is  restricted  to  those  substances  whicli 
give  by  their  volatilization  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  or  electric 
lamp,  a  luminous  vapor  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  foim  a  spec- 
trum clearly  visible  at  some  distance,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sci-een  from  the  slit,  and  the  loss  of  light  by  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lens  and  the  thick  prism.  For  this  purpose, 
the  vapors  of  copper,  zinc,  brass,  silver,  cadmium,  sodii^ra,  thal- 
lium, etc.,  are  particularly  suited. 

Although  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  adapted  for  these  experi- 
ments, inasmuch  as  it  emits  scarcely  any  light,  yet  the  electric 
lamp  is  much  more  suited  to  the  purpose,  because  it  generates  a 
far  greater  degree  of  heat,  therefore  volatilizes  more  rapidly  the 
above-named  substances,  and  brings  them  to  a  higher  state  of 
himinosity.     In  order  to  exhibit  these  spectra,  the  apparatus  de- 
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scribed  in  §  19,  and  drawn  in  Fig.  3S,  is  employed ;  the  lower 
earbon-pole  of  the  lamp  is  replaced  hy  a  half-inch  cylinder,  u, 
Kg.  39,  of  pnre  carbon,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed, and  it  is  fixed  precisely  in  the  focus  of  the  lantern-lens. 
In  the  hollowed  end  of  the  carbon  is  laid  a  piece  of  zme  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  the  upper  pole,  o,  is  brought  down  until  it  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  when  the  electric  current  instantly  passes 
through  the  carbon,  and  the  intense  heat  produced  quickly  vola- 
tilizes the  zinc.  If  the  upper  carbon-pole  o  he  now  withdrawn 
to  form  an  arc  of  flame,  aud  it  be  raised  somewhat  higher  than 
was  the  case  during  the  former  experiment,  so  that  the  carbon 
may  glow  less,  and  the  light  be  almost  exclusiyely  that  of  the 
himinous  zinc-vapor,  there  wiU  be  seen  on  the  screen,  not  the 


speetrmn  of  incandescent  zinc,  but  that  of  the  vapor  of  zinc 
which  constitutes  the  are  of  hght  seen  between  the  carbon-poles. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  tliis  spectrum  differs  essentially 
from  the  continuous  spectrum  already  described ;  it  consists,  in 
iaet,  of  only  one  red  band  and  three  very  beautiful  bright-blue 
bands.  The  faintly-colored  band,  which  foi-ms  as  it  were  a  hack- 
ground  to  these  bright  stripes,  is  due  to  the  glowing  carbon, 
some  of  the  white  light  of  which  reaches  the  screen ;  on  opening 
the  lantern,  the  zinc-vapor  is  seen  rising  in  the  form  of  a  blue 
cloud. 
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The  carbon  whieli  has  become  contaminated  by  the  zinc  may 
be  replaced  by  a  fresh,  cylinder,  in  the  cavity  of  which  is  laid  a 
piece  of  copper,  and  the  electric  current  again  allowed  to  pass : 
a  spectrum  of  quite'  another  kind  appears  on  the  screen,  consist- 
ing of  three  bright  bands  which  were  not  present  in  the  zinc 
spectriun,  while  the  red  and  blue  stripes  which  characterized  the 
latter  have  disappeared. 

Instead  of  the  carbon-cylinders,  thick  rods  or  wires  of  zinc, 
copper,  etc.,  may  be  employed  :  the  spectra  are  then  more  de- 
cided and  brilliant,  but  are  very  evanescent,  lasting  only  for  a 
moment,  because  the  metals  burn'  away  the  instant  there  is  con- 
tact, and  the  electric  current  is  then  interrupted. 

The  inquiry  now  sn^ests  itself  whether  the  ether-waves 
which  prodnee  the  colors  in  the  spectra  of  zinc  and  copper  would 
suffer  any  reciprocal  interference  were  the  same  experiment  to 
be  made  with  brass,  a  substance  composed  of  zinc  and  copper ; 
or  whether  each  material  in  this  alloy  wonld  emit  independently 
its  own  peculiai-  colors,  so  that  the  speeti'um  of  the  compound 
substance  would  consist  of  the  supei-posed  spectra  of  the  compo- 
nent metals  ?  In  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  lay  a  piece  of  brass  in  the  cavity  of  a  fresh 
(^linder  of  carbon,  and  apply  the  electric  curi'ent,  A  magniii- 
eent  spectrum  meets  the  eye,  in  which  can  be  recognized  at  once 
not  only  the  red  line  and  three  bright-blue  bands  of  the  zinc, 
but  also  the  three  green  bands  of  the  copper.  The  rays  from 
the  volatilized  constituents  of  an  alloy  do  not  therefore  interfere 
with  each  other ;  each  vapor,  even  when  in  combination  with 
other  vapors,  emits  its  own  system  of  colored  rays,  which  in  pass- 
ing through  a  prism  separate  from  one  another  in  consequence 
of  their  unequal  refrangibility,  and  appear  as  a  system  of  dis- 
united columnar  bands,  forming  an  interi'upted  or  discontinuous 
spectrmn. 

To  avoid  the  tedious  and  troublesome  operation  of  changing 
the  lower  carbon-cylinder,  Enhmlcorff,  of  Paris,  hits  fitted  to  the 
lamp  the  contrivance  shown  in  Fig.  40,  which  will  be  easily 
understood  by  comparing  it  with  Duboscq's  regulator  (Fig.  IT). 
The  clock-work  is  dispensed  with,  as,  during  the  few  moments 
necessary  for  the  volatilization  of  a  small  piece  of  metal,  the  arc 
of  light  between  the  upper  carbon  o  and  the  lower  carbon  u  is 
very  slightly  removed  from  tlio  focal  point  of  the  lens,  and  by 
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turning  the  screw  a,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lamp 
may  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  and  the  arc  of  light  thus  kept 
continuously  in  the  focus  of  the  lantern  lens.  Six  carbon-cylin- 
ders, instead  of  one  only  as  in  Fig.  39,  are  here  employed,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle  upon  a  smaR  plate,  which  by  means  of  the 
carrier  Gr  is  made  to  revolve,  so  that,  by  simply  tiirning  the  plate 
round,  any  one  of  them  may  be  brought  exactly  under  the  carbon- 
cylinder  0.     This  cylinder  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 


the  screw  J,  so  that  if  before  the  experiment  six  different  metals 
be  placed  upon  the  carbon-eylinders,  by  merely  turning  the  plate, 
and  if  necessary  by  turning  the  screws  a  and  5,  each  metal  may 
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be  volatilized  in  the  arc  of  flame,  and  the  speetrum  of  its  g 
vapor  obtained. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  spectra  obtained  from  luminous 
vapors  or  gases  is  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  succession  of  the 
colorsi  .  Such  a  spectrum  is  composed  of  distinct  colored  bands, 
irregularly  arranged,  with  dai't  spaces  between  them,  and  la 
therefore  called  a  ddsGonimii&m  spedrwm,  a  speeirwm  of  hrigM 
lines,  or  a  gas-^ect/rwm,. 

The  spectra  of  the  vapors  of  sodium,  Hthium,  cfesium,  and 
rabidium  are  represented  in  Noa.  3,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Erontis- 
piece,  while  those  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gas  are 
shown  in  !No8.  6,  7,  and  8.  They  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  the  continous  spectrum  (No.  1) 
of  incandescent  solid  and  liquid  bodies  and  the  discontinuous 
spectra  of  gases.  The  vapor  of  sodium  {Ko.  3)  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  when  not  exposed  to  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature, gives  a  speetrum  consisting  only  of  one  bright  orange 
line,  which,  however,  will  be  seen  to  be  double  by  the  use  of  suffi- 
cient dispersive  power.  The  spectrum  of  luminous  lithium-vapor 
(No.  3)  consists  only  of  two  colored  lines  or  bands,  one  a  brilliant 
red  and  the  other  a  faint-yellow  line.  Much  more  complete  is 
the  spectrum  of  cfeaium ;  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  the 
luminous  vapor  exhibits  from  ten  to  thirteen  clearly  distinguish- 
able lines,  three  of  which  are  visible  even  at  a  low  temperature. 
Of  these  three  lines  two  are  blue  and  one  yellow ;  the  remaining 
yellow  and  green  lines  do  not  appear  as  individual  bands  until 
the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  cause  the  glowing  vapor 
to  emit  light  of  the  requisite  intensity,  as  before  this  heat  is 
attained  they  nin  one  into  the  other  so  as  to  give  a  faint  show  of 
color  in  the  manner  of  a  continuous  spectrum. 

It  is  desirable  to  supplement  the  observations  previously  made 
witfe  the  spectrum  of  brass  by  the  two  following  experiments ; 
Let  a  grain  of  sodium  be  laid  upon  the  lower  cylinder,  and  the 
electric  current  allowed  to  pass  through  it  to  the  upper  carbon- 
pole.  The  sodium  is  quicHy  volatilized  in  the  arc  of  flame,  and 
the  spectrum  already  described  (Frontispiece,  No,  2)  appears  on 
the  screen,  a  single  stripe  of  bright  yellow.  Let  the  current  now 
be  interrupted,  and  two  fresh  carbon-cylinders  introduced,  on  the 
lowest  of  which  is  laid  a  grain  of  common  salt,  and  the  current 
reestablished.      Common  salt  is  a   compound  of  chlorine   and 
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sodium,  and  it  might  be  expected  &om  the  experiment  with  brass, 
the  epectmm  of  which  was  made  up  of  the  combined  spectra  ot 
its  two  components,  zinc  and  copper,  that  the  spectrum  of  salt 
would  similarly  consist  of  the  spectrum  of  chlorine  gas  and  that 
of  the  vapor  of  sodium :  this,  however,  is  evidently  not  the  case, 
for  only  the  same  yellow  bands  appear  which  were  given  by  the 
metallic  sodium,  occupying  precisely  then"  former  position  on  the 
screen ;  while  of  chlorine,  which  when  isolated  gives  a  very  char- 
acteristic spectrum,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen. 

The  same  thing  occurs  with  other  metals  that  combine  with 
chlorine,  as  may  be  seen  if  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  lithium, 
barium,  magnesium,  and  thallium,  bo  placed  on  the  upper  siu^ace 
of  a  somewhat  wider  cylinder  of  carbon.  As  the  current  passes 
from  pole  to  pole,  these  substances  are  volatdized  in  the  arc  of 
flame,  and  on  contracting  the  slit  a  Httle  a  number  of  closely- 
arranged  colored  bands  are  seen,  some  of  which— as,  for  instance, 
the  red  of  the  lithium  and  the  bright  green  of  the  thallium — 
stand  out  with  especial  distinctness.  If  a  second  prism  (Fig.  33) 
be  interposed,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  spectrum  to  about  six  feet, 
the  individual  stripes  appear  less  bright,  but  more  sharply  divided 
one  from  another;  by  widening  the  slit,  the  stripes  increase  a 
little  in  brilliancy.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  simple 
spectra  of  lithium,  barium,  magnesimn,  and  thallium,  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  recognize  each  separate  substance  in  the  com- 
pound spectrum  produced  by  the  mixture  of  these  substances ; 
here  again,  however,  the  spectrum  of  chlorine  is  not  present,  at 
least  it  is  not  visible. 

If  the  various  compounds  of  such  metals  as  sodium,  calcium, 
etc.— for  example,  eldoride  of  calcium,  iodide  of  calcium,  nitrate 
of  lime,  etc. — ^be  in  the  same  way  subjected  to  spectrum  analysis, 
the  spectrum  of  the  metal  is  alone  obtained,  and  never  that  ot 
the  other  constituents ;  the  spectra  of  the  vapors  of  metals  assert 
themselves  with  such  marked  prominence  that  the  spectrum  of 
any  non-metallic  substance  with  which  they  are  in  combination 
either  does  not  appear  at  all,  or  else  is  so  overpowered  by  the 
dear  and  brilliant  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  as  not  to  be 


*  See  Appendix  A,  "  On  ihc  Cause  of  Interrupted  SpL'Ctra  of  Giia 
le  Stoney,  M.  A.,  F.  E.  S. 
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24.  Specteum  Apr 


The  thought  is  perhaps  rising  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have 
accompanied  us  thus  far,  that  the  production  of  the  spectiimi  of 
a  substance  for  the  purposes  of  analytical  examination  is  encuin- 
bered  with  great  difflcultiee  and  many  troublesome  details,  in- 
volving too  much  labor  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  chemist 
and  the  physicist.  This  is,  however,  not  the  ease ;  if  in  our  mode 
of  illustration  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  and  the  electric  lamp 
with  its  revolving  table  and  large  screen  have  been  employed,  it 
has  been  only  to  show  how,  by  the  extraordinary  heat  and  light  of 
the  voltaic  are,  the  simple  phenomena  on  which  speetram  analysis 
is  based  can  he  made  visible  to  many  hundred  spectatoi'S  at  once 
in  a  large  lecture-room.  When,  however,  the  light  from  the  heated 
vapors  need  not  be  greater  than  is  required  for  a  emgle  observer, 
the  whole  electric  apparatus  may  be  dispensed  witli,  and  the 
simple  Bunsen  burner  (Fig,  3)  substituted ;  indeed,  in  many 
eases,  a  powerful  spirit-flame  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  gas-spec- 
trum of  a  substance.  The  slit  and  the  prism  may  tlien  be  re- 
duced to  small  dimensions  ;  in  place  of  £he  large  screen  of  paper 
that  reflected  the  hght,  the  email  sensitive  screen  of  nerves — the 
retina  of  the  human  eye — -becomes  the  surface  on  which  the  spec- 
trum is  received  ;  and  the  whole  cumbrous  contrivance  occupying 
so  much  8pa«e  is  replaced  by  a  small  spectrum  apparatus  as  trust- 
worthy as  it  is  easy  to  manipulate, 

Evei-y  speetram  apparatus  or  spectroscope,  exclusive  of  the 
source  of  light,  is  composed  of  an  adjustable  slit,  a  contrivance 
(collimating  lens)  for  rendering  the  rays  parallel  that  have  passed 
through  the  slit,  and  a  prism.  In  order  that  the  instrument  may 
be  used  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  all  light  except  that  under  ex- 
amination must  be  excluded  from  the  prism,  and  therefore  the 
sht,  lenses,  and  prism,  are  enclosed  in  a  tube,  or,  if  the  prism  be 
too  large,  the  latter  is  fitted  with  a  separate  cover.  Further,  as 
the  spectrum  on  emerging  from  the  prism  is  but  little  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  slit,  and  only  becomes  of  some  lengtli  as 
the  distance  from  the  prism  increases,  a  magnifying-glass  is  in- 
troduced, in  order  that  the  eye,  thoxigh  at  but  a  small  distance 
from  the  prism,  may  see  the  spectrum  of  a  sufficiently  large 
size,   and   the   spectrum   therefore   is   not    observed  with   the 
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naked  eje,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  telescope  of  moderate 
power.* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned   that  the  colored  rays  com- 
posing the  Bpectrum  form  an  angle  with  the  incident  rays  as  they 


enter  the  prism.  It  is  therefore  neceeeary,  in  observing  the 
spectrum,  that  the  tube  of  the  telescope  directed  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  prism  should  be  placed  in  a  different  direction  to 
the  tube  carrying  the  slit  and  the  lens.  A  spectroscope  arranged 
in  this  way  is  shown  in  J'ig.  41.  The  light  emitted  from  L,  after 
passing  through  the  slit  s  and  the  collimating  lens  I,  reaches  the 
prism  p  in  parallel  rays ;  it  is  there  diverted  as  well  as  decom- 
posed, whereby  the  spectrum  S  is  seen  through  the  telescope  F 
in  a  direction  very  different  from  that  of  the  tube  a  I.     This  ar- 


rangement has  the  inconvenience  that  in  conducting  a  research 
with  spectrum  analysis  the  eye  cannot  be  directed  straight  at  the 
light,  and  therefore  the  spectrum  can  only  be  found  after  some 
search  for  it  by  moving  the  instrument  backward  and  forward. 

*  fTho  telescope  is  cecesBarj'  not  only  for  magnifying  the  spectrum,  but  also  for 
enabling  tha  eje  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  light  i>assing  from  the  collimating  lona 
through  the  prisms.  Without  a  telescope  the  eye  reedsea  so  much  oaly  of  the  beam 
of  paiallelniTS  as  is  coataiucd  ia  the  area  of  the  pupil  of  the  eje.] 
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A  BpectroBcope  would  therefore  lie  obviously  more  convenient  if 
the  slit,  lens,  prism,  and  telescope,  were  all  in  a  straight  line,  so 
that  it  would  only  be  necessary,  in  observing  with  it,  to  direct 
the  instrunient  like  a  telescope  to  the  light  to  be  examined,  in 
order  to  observe  the  spectrum. 

On  reconsidering  the  action  of  a  prism  s.  Fig.  42,  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  that  the  various  colored  rays  receive  a  differ- 
ent amount  of  deviation  according  to  the  position  of  the  prism  as 
regards  the  incident  ray  ;  it  can  be  readily  shown  by  calculation 
that  of  all  the  emergent  rays  that  one  suifers  the  least  deviation 
which,  as  in  E  R,  Fig.  28,  mates  the  same  angle  with  the  prism 
as  the  incident  ray  S I  mates  with  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls. 
"When  a  prism  is  so  placed  that  the  colored  i-ay  in  the  spectrmn 
suffering  least  deviation  is  the  one  which  possesses  the  mean 
wave-length— abont  0.000549  of  a  mOlimetre  {vide  p.  59)— which 
is  situated  between  the  yellow  and  the  green,  the  prism  is  then 
said  to  be  in  the  position  of  ■mmJmvwm  demotion  ;  strictly  apealt- 
ing,  however,  the  prism  has  a  special  position  of  minimum  de- 
viation for  each  colored  ray.  The  angle  formed  by  this  central 
emergent  ray  with  the  incident  ray  is  the  measure  of  the  refrac- 


tive or  deviating  power  of  the  prism,  while  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  measure  of  its  deoomposmg  or  disperswe  power. 

If  two  prisms,  A  and  E  (Fig.  43),  of  similar  composition  and 
equal  refracting  angle,  be  placed  in  reversed  positions,  the  inci- 
dent ray  E,  of  white  light,  will  be  refracted  by  the  first  prism  A, 
and  decomposed  into  its  colored  rays ;  the  second  prism  B,  how- 
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■,  which  refracts  in  an  opposite  direction,  deatroye  the  first 
!,  and  reunitea  the  incident  colored  rays  into  a  single 
emergent  rs,y  F.  If  the  ray  F  be  received  npon  a  screen,  there 
wDl  appear  a  white  image,  tinged  at  the  upper  edge  with  red, 
and  at  the  lower  with  violet  light,  because  at  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  image  the  colors  are  not  superposed.  In  this  case  the 
second  prism  B  has  neutralized  both  the  refraction  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  first  prism,  and  the  action  of  this  system  of 
prisms  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  a  thick  piece  of  glass 
with  parallel  sides. 

Now,  if  the  dispersive  power  of  a  pribni  varied  in  the  same 


proportion  as  its  power  of  refraction,  then,  whatever  the  kind  of 
glass  employed  for  the  prisms  placed  as  in  Fig.  43,  and  whatever 
might  be  their  refracting  angles,  when  they  were  so  placed  as 
to  neutralize  refraction,  their  power  of  dispersion  or  capability 
of  foiTuing  a  spectrum  would  be  likewise  destroyed.  In  other 
words,  the  formation  of  a  spectrum  would  always  be  connected 
with  the  deviation  of  light  fi'om  its  straight  com-se,  and  it  woiiH 
not  be  possible  by  means  of  a  system  of  prisms  to  receive  the 
spectrum  of  a  luminous  object — for  example,  a  flame  or  a  star — 
when  viewed  in  a  straight  Hne. 

Li  reality,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  dispersive 
power  of  various  kinds  of  prisms  is  not  in  equal  proportion  to 
the  refractive  power ;  a  flint-glass  prism,  for  instance,  gives  with 
an  equal  amount  of  refraction  of  the  central  rays  a  spectrum  of 
much  greater  length  than  can  be  obtained  from  one  of  erown 
glass.  It  is  therefore  possible  so  to  combine  and  place  iu  re- 
versed positions,  as  in  Fig.  43,  two  prisms  of  different  refracting 
angles,  one  of  fiint,  and  the  other  of  crown  glass,  that  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  incident  rays  shall  be  entirely  counteracted,  while  the 
greater  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  glass  shall  only  be  partially 
destroyed   by  the    crown  glass,  and   consequently  a   spectrum 
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foi-med  by  the  remaining  rays.  If  a  bright  object  be  looked  at 
through  such  a  syetem  of  prisms,  in  a  reotilinear  direction,  its 
spectrum  will  be  seen  in  the  line  of  sight;  the  colors  will,  of 
couj^e,  not  be  so  widely  dispersed  as  would  be  the  case  were 
the  object  looked  at  in  an  oblique  direction  through  the  flint- 
glass  prism  alone. 

Compound  prisms  of  this  kind,  or  more  especially  systems  of 
prisms  which  show  a  spectrum  when  held  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  source  of  light  and  the  observer's  eye,  are  called  direet- 
vidon  prisms. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  the  spectroscope  was  approximately 
accomplished  by  Amiei,  in  1860,  by  a  judiciotis  combination  of 
two  crown-glass  prisms,  with  a  third  prism  of  flint  glass  of  90° 
interposed.  By  this  construction  the  rays  of  mean  refrangibility 
suffer  no  divergence,  so  that  a  luminous  object  may  be  viewed 
in  a  rectilinear  direction,  and  a  spectrum  he  obtained,  since  the 
dispersion  produced  by  the  flint-glasa  prism  in  one  direction  is 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  two  crown-glass  prisms  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Kg.  45  exhibits  another  form  of  direct-vision  prism,  con- 
trived by  Prof.  A.  Hersehel  for  the  observation  of  meteors. 
The  ray  of  light  E  undergoes  two  total  reflections  from  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  prism  before  it  emerges  from  it  in  the 


form  of  the  spectrum  F,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  E.  The  con- 
struction, however,  of  such  a  prism  is  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties, since  the  action  of  each  surface  is  required  in  the  course  of 
the  rays,  and  it  is  exceeding  difficult  to  attain  sufficient  accuracy 
in  the  angles  a  and  c. 
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Browning,  the  optician,  has  overcome  these  difficulties  by 
combining  two  sneh  prisms.  In  the  Hersehel-Browning  system 
of  prisms  (Fig.  46),  the  ray  P,  which  emerges  from  tho  first 
prism  A  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  E,  is  brought 
back  again  by  the  second  prism  B  to  the  direction  of  the  incident 
Kiy,  BO  that  the  central  emergent  colored  rays  G  form  an  exact 
prolongation  of  the  incident  ray  E. 

Janssen,  of  Paris,  adopting  Amiei's  construction,  has  pro- 
duced, with  the  help  of  the  excellent  optician  Hofmann,  a  direct- 
vision  spectroscope,  which,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
used,  its  moderate  price,  and  the  great  purity  and  length  of  the 


spectram  it  produces,  has  become  an  instrument  indispensable  to 
the  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  astronomer. 

Janssen's  direct-vision  spectroscope,  I"ig.  47,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  telescope,  and  can  either  be  held  in  the  hand 
while  in  use,  or  placed,  when  steadiness  is  required,  upon  a  small 
revolving  stand.  The  several  parts  are  sketched  in  the  drawing 
above  the  instrument,  in  the  same  positions  that  they  occupy 
within  the  tube.  In  front,  at  the  end  which  is  directed  toward 
the  source  of  light,  is  the  slit  S,  formed  of  two  steel  edges,* 
■which  can  be  easily  widened  or  contracted  by  means  of  the  screw 
Y  and  an  opposing  spring.  At  L  the  coUimating  lens  I  is  insert- 
ed, by  which  the  rays  diverging  from  the  slit  S  are  rendered  par- 
allel, and  thrown  upon  the  five  prisms  jj.  Of  these,  which  are 
drawn  in  detail  m  Fig.  48,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth,  are  of  crown 
glass,  while  the  second  and  fourth  are  of  flint  glass,  and  they  foi-m 

«  [Mr.  Rutberfurd  employs  tlie  unalterable  substance  obsidian  for  the  edgea  of  the 
bM.] 
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80  perfect  a  system  from  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  angles 
of  the  prisma,  that  the  emergent  central  colored  rays  F  have  pre- 


cisely the  same  direction  as  the  incident  rays  E,  and  therefore 
pass  in  a  straight  line  through  the  tube  L  G  M  O,  in  which  the 
compound  prisma  occupy  the  space  between  L  and  G.  The  lenses 
a'  and  a  behind  G  form  the  object-glass ;  o'  and  o  in  the  small 
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sliding-tube  O,  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  through  which  the 
speetmin  is  observed. 

Browning  has  manufactured  another  direct-vision  speetro- 
seope,  with  seven  prisms,  which  commends  itself  bj  the  excellence 
of  its  performance,  the  facility  of  its  use,  the  smallness  of  its  di- 


mensions, the  purity  of  color,  and  its  low  pnce.  A  sketch  of  it 
is  shown  in  Pig.  49 ;  the  sht  is  simply  regulated  by  turning  round 
a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  spectrum  is  observed  direct 
without  a  telescope.  The  length  of  this  admirable  little  instru- 
ment is  only  about  3^  inches,  and  is,  therefore,  very  deservedly 
called  the  miniature  or  pocket  spectroscope, 

26.  Mode  of  measuking  the  DistjlNOES  between  the  LraEs  of 

THE   SpECTEIIM. 

Wo  have  already  seen  that  the.  spectra  of  luminous  vapors 
consist  of  one  or  more  colored  bands,  and  Uiat  it  is  not  difficult 
from  the  distribution  of  these  lines  in  the  spectrum  to  recognize 
the  substance  by  which  such  a  spectrum  is  produced.  Experience 
teaches  that  the  single  lines  forming  the  spectrum  of  any  given 
substance  never  fall  in  the  same  places  as  those  of  another  sub- 
stance, the  spectrum  of  which  may  be  shown  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  these  lines  (in  iron,  for 
example,  accordmg  to  Angstrom  and  Thal^n  from  460  to  500), 
they  approach  each  other  so  closely,  especially  when  the  spectrum 
is  not  much  spread  out,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  contrivance 
in  a  spectrum  apparatus  for  determining  the  relative  places  of  the 
single  lines,  and  for  measuring  with  precision  the  amount  of  sep- 
aration one  from  the  other. 

The  number  and  relative  position  of  these  lines  is,  indeed, 
always  the  same  in  a  given  apparatus  for  any  one  substance  as 
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long  as  the  temperature  remains  tlie  same,  however  variously  the 
substance  may  be  combined  with  other  bodies ;  but,  by  the  use 
of  prisms  of  gi'eater  dispersive  power,  or  of  a  lai'ger  nmnber  of 
prisms,  or  by  increasing  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prisms  or  the 
size  of  the  telescope,  these  positions  are  altered,  so  that  the  aotual 
amount  of  separation  between  any  two  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
any  substance  varies  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  spee- 
tniin  apparatus.  This  alteration  extends  even  to  the  relaU/oe  dis- 
tances of  the  various  lines  in  one  and  the  same  spectrum;  when 
the  whole  spectrum  of  a  substance  is  by  any  means  extended  two 
or  three  times  its  original  length,  the  single  lines  do  not  all  sepa- 
rate one  from  the  other  in  the  same  proportion.    On  this  account 


the  same  substance  does  not  yield,  in  different  spectroscopes, 
spectra  identical  throughout;  the  estimation  of  this  difference  is 
therefore  one  out  of  many  re^ons  why  it  is  rei^uisitc  to  have 
some  means  of  measuring  the  distance  of  the  individual  lines  one 
from  the  other,  and  of  determining  their  relative  positions. 

The  simplest  and  most  usual  arrangement  of  this  kind  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  50.  C  is  again,  as  in  Fig.  41,  the  tube  enclos- 
ing the  sHt  s,  and  the  eollimating  lens  I;  ^  is  the  prism,  a^d  F 
the  telescope.  To  this  is  added  a  third  tube  S,  which  is  with  the 
others  fastened  to  a  stand,  and  lies  with  them  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  tube  is  fixed  a  reduced  milli- 
metre scale  Tn,  photographed  on  glass  of  about  one-fifteenth  the 
original  dimensions,  which  is  provided,  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  apparatus,  with  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  fine  divisions. 
The  tube  S  is  inclined  in  such  a  manner  toward  the  surface  of 
the  prism  n,  on  which  the  telescope  is  directed,  that  its  axis  and 
that  of  the  telescope  form  the  same  angle  with  the  snrfaee  of  the 
prism ;  consequently  the  scale  m  is,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
light,  reflected  by  the  outer  poUshed  surface  of  the  prism  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  its  magnified  image  is 
seen  in  the  telescope  F  at  the  same  time  as  the  spectrum  to  be 
obsei'ved.  The  scale  m  is  boi-dered  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil, 
and  illiuninated  from  without  by  a  candle,  K,  or  a  small  gas- 
flame,  so  that  its  image  is  seen  with  complete  distinctness  the 
whole  length  of  the  spectrum ;  and,  as  its  black  divisions  are  par- 
allel to  the  colored  bands,  the  amount  of  separation  between  any 
two  of  these  bands-may  easily  be  read  off  in  parts  of  the  gradu- 
ated scale. 

In  the  du'eet-vision  spectroseope.  Fig,  47,  a  small  glass  scale 
pl^ed  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  is  seen  projected  upon  the 
spectiTim,  and  by  means  of  this  scale  the  position  of  the  Hnee  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  measured. 

A  contrivance  preferable  to  any  fixed  scale  is  that  by  which  a 
well-defined  mark  of  some  bind — ^as,  for  instance,  a  fine  wire  or 
cross-wires,  or  two  points  facing  each  other,  or  a  line  of  hght, 
etc.— is  made  to  move  along  the  spectrum  in  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  and  the  amount  of  motion  accui'ately  measured  externally 
by  means  of  a  mierometrical  arrangement.  This  micrometer 
consists,  principally,  of  a  sliding-plate  a,  Fig,  51,  provided  with  a 
slit  or  fine  metal  wire,  an  underplate,  i  />,  on  ■«hich  the  first  phite 


travels,  and  an  exceedingly  fine  screw  d,  the  head  c  of  which  is 
engraved  after  the  maimer  of  a  divided  circle.  This  screw, 
which  is  held  firmly  at  ^,  works  into  the  screw-plate  d  attached 
to  the  slide  a,  in  which  the  mark  is  fixed,  which  it  moves  to  the 
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right  or  left  upon  tlie  lower  plate.  In  order  to  measure  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  motion,  the  value  of  a  screw-thread  muet 
be  ascertained,  and  the  serew-head  c  be  bo  divided  as  to  mark  off 
parts  of  an  entire  revolution.  If,  for  instance,  one  revolution  of 
the  screw  is  half  a  millimetre  in  value,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  screw-head  c  be  divided  into  fifty  equal  parts,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  mark  hy  a  complete  revolution  of  the  screw  amounts 
to  half  a  millimetre,  consequently  a  displacement  amounting  to 
one  division  of  the  screw-head  is  equivalent  to  only  -^  of  a  half- 
mOhmetre,  or  to  j^  of  a  millimetre.  The  screw-head  c  works 
close  to  the  siiarp  edge  n,  by  which  parts  of  a  revolution  can 
be  read  oiF,  while  the  number  of  complete  revolutions  are  regis- 
tered by  means  of  the  indicator  on  the  slide  a  being  brought 
over  the  divisions  marked  on  the  underplate  I  i.  The  microme- 
ter is  so  connected  with  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  in  the 
spectrum-apparatus  that  the  slide  a,  with  its  indicator,  is  in  the 
inside  of  the  tube,  while  the  screw-head  c  and  the  divisions  num- 
bering the  complete  revolutions  are  visible  on  the  outside.  The 
mia'ometer-mark  is  seen  projected  upon  the  spectrum  in  the  field 
of  the  telescope,  and  may  be  brought  over  any  part  of  it  by  turn- 
ing the  screw.  In  tliia  way,  it  is  possible,  hy  moving  the  indica- 
tor from  one  hne  of  the  spectrum  to  another,  to  determine  accu- 
rately the  distance  between  any  two  lines  hy  the  divisions  marked 
on  the  serew-head. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  relative  positions  of  the 
lines  of  a  spectrum  consists  of  a  telescope  provided  with  cross- 
wires,  or  a  line  of  light  which  can  be  moved  on  an  axis  from  one 
line  to  another,  and  the  angle  measured  which  is  described  by 
this  motion.  In  this  case  the  distance  between  the  lines  is  de- 
noted by  the  angle ;  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  for  any  given 
instrument  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  real  distance  between  the 
lines  from  the  angles  measured.* 


Prof.  Winlock  contriTCd  a  form  of  instrument  in  which  the  poaitionB  of  the  ob- 
aerving  telescope,  when  directed  to  different  parts  of  the  speetrum,  are  recorded  by 
marlcs  upon  a  plate  of  Hilvered  copper. 

Mr.  Hoggins  communioated  to  the  Rojal  Sooietj  the  following  desoiiption  of  the 
infltrument  talien  by  him  to  Orsn : 

"  The  short  duratioa  of  the  totahty  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  December  last  led  me 
to  seek  some  method  by  which  the  positions  of  lines  observed  in  the  speotrum  of  the 
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26,  The  Compound  Spectboscopie. 
The  reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  complete  speetrum-apparatus,  Tig.  52,  espe- 
corona  might  be  inslantly  regiatared  without  lemoving  the  eje  from  the  instniment; 
BO  as  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  fatigue  to  the  eje  of  reading  a  imcrome1«r-head,  or 
the  diatraction  of  the  attention  and  other  inconveniences  of  an  illuminated  scale. 

"  After  consultation  with  the  optician  Mr.  Qrabb,  it  aeemed  that  this  object  could 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  fixing  in  the  eje-piece  of  tlie  spectroscope  a  pointer 
which  could  be  moved  along  the  spectrum  b;  a  quick-motion  screw,  together  nith 
some  arrangement  bj  which  the  posiUon  of  this  pointer,  wben  brought  into  coinci- 
dence with  a  line,  could  be  instautl;  re^stered. 

"  I  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Grubb  with  an  inBtrument  fulfilling  these  conditions,  and 
also  with  a  siiuilar  iuati'ument  with  some  modifications  bj  Mr.  Ladd,  in  time  for  the 
observation  of  the  eelipBe, 

"Unfortunately,  at  my  station  at  Oran,  heavy  clouds  at  the  time  of  totality  pre- 
vented the  use  of  these  instruments  on  the  corona;  but  they  were  found  so  convenient 
for  the  rapid  registration  of  spectra,  that  it  appears  probable  that  similar  instruments 
might  be  of  service  for  other  Bpeotrum  observatjonB. 

"  In  these  instruroents  the  small  telescope  of  the  epectroscope  is  fised,  and  at  ils 
focus  is  a  pohiter  which  can  be  brought  rapidly  upon  any  part  of  the  spectrura  by  a 
screw-head  outside  the  telescope.  The  spectrum  and  pointer  are  viewed  by  a  positive 
eye-piece  which  slides  in  front  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  part  of  the  spectrum  under 
observation  can  always  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  The  arm  car- 
rying the  pointer  is  connected  by  a  lever  with  a  second  arm,  to  the  end  of  which  are 
attached  two  needles,  so  that  these  move  over  about  ti[o  inches  when  the  pomter  is 
nmde  to  traverse  the  spectrum  from  the  red  to  the  violet.  Under  the  extremity  of 
the  arm  fitted  with  the  needles  is  a  frame  containing  a  card,  firmly  held  in  it  by  two 
pins  which  pierce  the  card.  This  frame  oontaining  the  card  can  be  moved  forward  so 
as  to  bring  in  succession  five  diiferent  portions  of  the  card  under  the  points  of  the 
needles  ;  on  each  of  these  portions  of  the  card  a  spectrum  can  he  registered. 

"  The  mode  of  using  the  instrument  is  obvious.  By  means  of  the  screw-head  at 
Ihc  side  of  the  telescope,  the  pointer  can  he  brought  into  coincidence  with  a  iino;  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  is  then  pressed  upon  one  of  the  needles  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
which  traverses  the  card,  and  the  position  of  tlie  line  is  instantly  recorded  by  a  minute 
prick  on  the  card.  A  bright  line  ts  distinguished  from  a  dark  line  by  pressing  the 
finger  on  both  needles,  by  which  a  second  prick  is  made  immediately  below  the  other. 
In  all  oases  the  position  of  the  line  is  registered  by  the  same  needle,  tie  second  needle 
being  used  to  denote  that  the  line  recorded  is  a  bright  one. 

"It  wasfoundthatfrom  ten  to  twelve  Fraunhofer  lines  couldbe  registered  in  about 
twelve  seconds,  and  that,  when  the  same  lines  were  recorded  five  times  In  succesrion 
ou  the  same  card,  no  sensible  diflbrenoe  of  position  could  be  detected  hetween  the 
pricks  registering  the  same  line  in  the  several  spectra. 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  by  registering  the  spectra  of  dififerent  substances  on  the  card, 
a  ready  method  is  obtained  of  comparing  the  relative  position  of  the  lines  of  their 
spectra. 

"  Eaob  spectroscope  was  furnished  with  a  compound  prism  made  by  Mr.  Grubb, 
which  gave  a  dispersion  equal  to  about  two  prisma  of  dense  glass,  with  a  refracting 
angle  of  60°."] 
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cially  the  three  tubes  directed  to  the  prism  at  different  angles,  as 
in  that,  constructed  by  Kirehhoff  and  Bunsen.  The  eye  of  the 
observer  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope  directed  to  that 
surface  of  the  prism  from  which  the  light  emerges  in  the  form  of 
the  spectrum  ;  the  opposite  surface  of  the  prism  receives  throiTgli 
the  slit  and  coHimating  lens  tlie  light  emitted  from  the  object  to 
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be  examined ;  at  the  side  of  the  observer  is  the  tube  carrying  tho 
illumuiated  scale,  or  the  micrometer-screw,  so  that  the  mark  co- 
inciding with  any  division  of  the  scale  may  be  placed  on  any 
line  of  the  spectrum.* 

In  most  spectrum  investigations  the  dispersion  obtained  by  a 
flint-glass  prism  of  45°  or  60°  is  suihdent  to  show  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  spectrum ;  should  this  not  be  the  case,  however, 

•  The  description  of  the  iBioroapeoti'os«ipe,  tclespeotrascopo,  and  metoor-spcutro- 
Mope,  will  be  given  farther  on 
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the  dispersion  nrast  be  increased  by  the  use  of  several  prisma,  a 
method  already  explained  in  reference  to  'Fig.  36. 

Kirchhoff  employed  in  his  investigations  on  the  solar  spee- 
trum  an  excellent  apparatus  constructed  by  Steinheil,  of  Munich, 
iu  which,  instead  of  only  one  prism  of  flint  glass,  four  aucli  prisms 
were  employed,  and  a  telescope  possessing  a  magnifying  power 
of  40°.    Each  of  the  four  prisms  (Fig,  53),  three  of  which  had  a 


refrictin^  ingle  ot  4  ",  md  the  foiutli  of  t>0",  w  is  cemented  on 
to  a  smallbr^so  tiipod,  and  could  thus  be  easily  placed  m  the 
right  position  on  i  horizontal  iron  tible  Tlie  tube  A  earned 
at  the  end,  directed  toward  the  sun,  the  slit,  and  the  piism  for 
comparison,  which  will  be  described  hereat^er  (Fig.  57) ;  the  tele- 
scope B,  which  received  the  widely-diverging  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum  from  the  last  prism,  eould  be  moved  by  means  of  a  mi- 
crometer-screw E,  on  a  divided  circle,  so  as  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance between  any  of  the  dark  lines  in  angular  measure. 

This  amount  of  elongation  of  the  spectrum  has  been,  how- 
ever, surpassed:  Thal^n  employed  six  flint-glass  prisms,  each 
II  angle  of  60°;  Gassiot  went  as  far. as  eight,  Merz  even 
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to  eleven  prisma  of  glass,  while  Cooke  made  use  of  as  many  as 
nine  prisms  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Fig.  54  shows  one  of  the 
largest  spectroscopes  yet  made,  constnieted  by  Browning,  and 
used  by  Gassiot  at  the  Kew  Observatory  tor  the  investigation 
and  delineation  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  tube  A  can-ies  the 
coUimating  lens,  the  slit,  and  the  prism  for  comparison ;  the  nine 
prisms  rest,  as  in  Kirehhoff's  iustruraent,  on  small  plates  pro- 
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vided  with  levelling  screws  upon  an  iron  table ;  E  is  a  telescope 
of  iigh  magnifying  power ;  0,  a  tube  fitted  with  a  scale  (com- 
pare Fig,  50).  The  slender  ray  of  light  entering  the  fii-st  prism 
from  the  sht  and  collimator-tuhe  A  passes  through  the  range  of 
nine  prisms  as  shown  in  Fig.  55,  and  finally  emerges  from  the 
last  prism  and  enters  the  telescope  B  in  the  form  of  a  widely- 
dispersed  ray  or  an  elongated  spectrum.  The  power  of  a  spec- 
trum-apparatus, however,  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  nmn- 
ber  of  the  prisms,  but  also  quite  as  much  upon  the  dispersive 
power  of  each  prism.  In  the  workshops  of  the  celebrated  opti- 
cian Merz,  of  Munich,  prisms  have  been  manufactured  lately  of 
the  densest  lead  glass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4.75  ;  one  of 
these  prisms  with  a  refracting  angle  of  60°  is  quite  as  efiicienfc  as 
the  four  prisms  together  employed  in  Kirchhoff's  instrament, 
Hg.  63.« 


the  Hlno  rrisms. 


27.  UiiowNraG's  Automatic  Specteosoopb. 
Spectroscopes  consisting  of  several  prisms  are  neually  adjusted 
by  finding  the  minimum  of  deviation  for  the  hrighteat  rays — 
those,  for  instance,  situated  between  the  yellow  and  the  green — 

"  [Very  dense  glaaa  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  oolorleas.  In  lead  glass 
the  absorpUon  of  light  due  to  this  cause  is  almost  wholly  conflned  to  the  part  of  the 
Bpeotnim  more  refrangible  than  F,] 
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for  each  prism  whieli  ia  then  perraauGntly  secured  to  its  support- 
ing plate.  There  are,  however,  two  objectiona  to  this  an-ange- 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  only  those  rays  for  which  the  prisms 
ai-e  specially  adjusted  are  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, because  they  only  pass  through  each  prism  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  base.  In  the  second  place,  since  the  last  prism  is 
immovable,  while  the  telescope  travels  in  an  arc  from  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  the  other,  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope 
receives  the  full  light  only  when  it  is  directed  to  the  central  part 
of  the  spectrum ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  only  a  part  of  the  light 
falls  on  the  object-glass  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to  one  end 
of  the  spectrum,  either  the  red  or  the  violet. 

IJTow,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  observing  the  ends  of  the 
speetrimi  it  is  most  important  that  the  object-glass  should  receive 
tie  whole  of  the  light,  since  it  is  just  these  terminal  colors  that 
have  least  brilliancy.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
prisms  being  made  adjustable  for  the  minimum  of  deviation  for 
those  rays  which  are  binder  examination. 

Bunseu  and  Kirehhoff,  therefore,  in  their  investigations  of  tin: 
solar  spectrum,  attached  the  prisms  of  tlieir  compound  spectro- 
scope (Fig.  53}  to  the  ground-plate  by  means  of  movable  sup- 
ports, and  altered  the  position  of  tlie  prisms  for  every  color  of 
tlie  spectrum ;  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  an  aiTangement 
involved  miidi  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

This  inconvenience  is  removed  in  Browning's  automatic 
spectroscope,  by  so  connecting  the  prisma  with  each  other  and 
the  telescope,  that,  on  placing  the  instrument  on  any  particular 
color,  the  prisms,  without  any  interference  from  the  observer, 
will  be  simultaneously  and  automatically  adjusted  for  the  mini- 
mum of  deviation  for  that  color. 

Fig.  56  shows  the  ai-rangement  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
automatic  spectroscope.  Of  the  prisms,  numbered  from  1  to  6, 
the  first  only  is  fastened  to  the  ground-plate  P  P,  the  others  are 
connected  to  each  other  by  hinges  at  the  comere  of  the  triangu- 
lar metal  holders  forming  the  base.  A  metal  rod  a,  provided 
with  a  sht,  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  this  base,  by  means  of 
which  each  prium  can  move  round  a  central  pin  common  to  the 
whole  set.  The  prisms  are  arranged  in  a  circle  round  this  pin, 
which  again  is  fastened  to  a  swallow-tailed  movable  bar,  s  s, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  situated  under  the  plate  P  P.     If, 
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therefore,  the  central  pin  be  moved,  the  whole  system  of  prisma 
moves  with  it,  and  the  amount  of  motion  communicated  to  each 
prism  varies  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  first  prism, 


which  ie  stationary ;  if,  for  instance,  prism  2  moves  1°,  the  third 
prism  is  moved  3°,  the  fourth  3",  the  fifth  4",  and  the  sixth  6". 
The  tube  of  the  telescope  B  is  fastened  to  a  lever  H,  which  is 
connected  by  a  hinge  with  the  last  prism,  !No.  6.  At  the  other 
end  of  this  lever,  or  on  the  carrier  of  the  telescope  B,  works  the 
micrometer-screw  M,  by  turning  which  the  tube  E  can  be 
du'ected  upon  any  part  of  the  spectrum  issuing  from  prism  6, 
This  lever  is  so  adjusted  that,  to  whatever  angle  tlie  telescope  is 
turned,  the  amount  of  movement  for  the  last  prism  shall  be 
twice  as  great.  The  rays  emerging  from  the  middle  of  this  last 
prism  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  centre  of  the  object-glasa  of 
the  telescope;  the  rays  issuuig  from  the  collimator  A,  and  falling 
upon  the  first  stationary  prism  1,  pass  through  the  individual 
prisms  in  a  line  parallel  to  their  base,  and  arrive  finally  on  their 
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emergence  from  the  last  prism,  6,  in  tlio  direction  of  the  optical 
axis  of  the  telescope,  whether  it  be  directed  upon  the  central  or 
the  terminal  colors  of  tlie  spectnim;  the  ohjeet-glass  is  conse- 
quently always  filled  with  light.  As  the  tube  B  is  turned  tow- 
ard any  color  of  the  spectrum,  the  lever  H  sets  at  the  same  time 
all  the  prisms  in  motion,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  adjusts 
itself  to  the  minimum  angle  of  deviation. 

The  automatic  spectroscope  shows  a  great  advance  in  the 
construction  of  compound  spectroscopes,  and  has  already  been 
aclniowledged  as  such  by  all  authorities  on  this  subject.* 

28.  Peism  of  Compaeison,  oe  Reflecting  Peism. 

By  means  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  speetrnm-lines  of  all 
known  substances  in  which  attention  has  not  only  been  given  to 

•  [Avitomatio  epectroscopes,  possessing  ticBe  advantages  in  a  groatcr  or  less  degree, 
had  been  conatruoted  previously  by  Littrow,  Rutlierfiircl,  Prof.  Toung,  and  Mr.  Lock- 
yer.    An  independent  method  adopted  by  Grubb  is  thus  described  by  him ; 

"  The  spectroscope  as  exhibited  is  in  an  unfinished  state,  haying  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Hu^na  for  arranging  some  small  matters  of  couTenience,  such  as  the  dividing  of 
Sector,  Reading  microscope,  eto. 

"It  consists  iff  a  combination  of  four  compound  prisms  and  tno  semi-compound 
prisms,  all  made  use  of  twice,  the  total  power  of  the  inetrument  therefore  being  equal 
to  ten  compound  prisma,  each  having  a  diaperaion  of  about  9°,  that  ia,  a  total  disper- 
Mon  of  about  90°,  probably  the  largest  ever  obtiuned.  The  observing  and  colUroating 
telescopes  are  respectively  8  and  ii  inches  focus,  and  1  inch  apertnre,  the  section  of 
pendl  actually  in  use  being  1  inch  by  :  0.6  inch.  This  is  perfectly  constant  from  end  to 
end  of  the  spectrum,  as  the  prisms  are  automatically  worked. 

"  The  prisms  are  2J  inches  high,  bang  just  twice  the  height  required  for  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pencil :  fhelower  half  being  made  use  of  for  the  fii'st  course  of  rays,  the 
apper  for  the  bacltward  course. 

"  Referring  to  the  diagrams  {the  same  letters  of  reference  apply  to  both),  the  dotted 
lines  represent  those  levers,  etc.,  which  arc  situated  in  a  different  plane,  being  at  the 
back  of  the  speetroaoope.  The  right-angled  prism  of  reflection  (0)  is  applied  only  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  first  senu-compound  prism  (I),  so  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  first  course  of  the  rays,  which  utilize  only  the  lower  half  of  the  prisms. 

"  The  parallel  rays  from  Hie  collimator  enter  the  lower  half  of  the  first  semi-com- 
pouud  prism  without  refraction,  this  prism  (1),  therefore,  is  stationary.  They  then 
pass  through  four  entire  compound  priams,  3,  3,  4,  B,  and  One  Semi-compound,  6,  from 
which  by  two  internal  total  reflections  in  the  prism  of  reflection,  7,  they  are  passed  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  prisms,  by  which  they  return  through  the  four  entire  compounds 
and  two  semi-compounds,  and  are  finally  received,  emerging  from  the  first  fixed  semi- 
prism,  by  the  right-angled  prism  of  total  reflection  0,  and  so  passed  to  the  ohserving* 
telescope,  which  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  collimator  merely  as  a  matter  of  pref- 
erence.    Any  other  position  can  be  utilized  if  desired. 

"The  prisms  and  automatic  arrangement  are  contained   in  an  air-tight  bos,  and 
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the  brightness  of  the  lines,  but  also  to  the  ■  exact  ii 
their  relative  distances,  accurate  drawings  have  been  mtide  of  the 
spectra  of  various  substances,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Frontispiece  and  in  the  table,  Fig.  61.     If  these  tables  be  pro- 

bolh  obsecving  and  colliniating  telescopes  are  stationary,  considerable 
such  a  powerful  spectjoscope,  and  allowing  of  great  compactness.. 


"The  eeyeral  parts  of  the  spectrum  required  to  be  examined  are  brought  into  the 
field  bj  acting  on  the  Keclcr,  which  carries  the  automatic  a,rrangement,  each  hue  being 
esaotlj  in  minimum  deviatlou  when  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  field. 

"The  sector  readiug  by  a  yernier  to  10  seconds  of  arc  divides  the  epectrum  into 
about  20,000  parts. 

"The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  automatic  luoyement  is  that  which  wo  made 
a  model  of  during  Mr.  Huggins's  Tisit  here  last  spring,  and  decided  upon  as  giving  the 
most  constant  and  reliable  resulta. 

"  The  motion  is  given  to  the  chain  of  prisms  entirely  by  a  system  of  levers  which 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  diagrams. 

"The  first  three  raovabie  joints  of  chain  ABC  are  conncGted  by  lovers  to  the 
studs,  a,b,c,  fiied  in  a  circular  disk,  which  is  rotated  through  60°  by  the  toothed 
sector  and  pinion.  The  pins  b^ng  fised  at  their  proper  radii,  draw  the  several  prism 
tables  through  the  required  angle,  the  levers  forming  tangents  m  their  mean  position. 
The  last  two  joints  D  and  E  were  found  geometrically  to  describe  most  accurately  arcs 
of  circles ;  ihcy  have  therefore  been  attached  to  levers  workit^  on  iiied  centres  at 
hack  of  spectroscope,  shown  in  the  drawing  by  dotted  lines. 

"The  whole  system  of  the  automatic  movement  is  composed  of  hardened  steel 
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Tided  with  a  millimetfe  scale,  by  which  the  distance  between  any 
two  lines  can  be  determined,  they  form  a  valuable  standard  of 
comparison  in  doubtful  cases  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  an 
unknown  substance.  But,  in  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  no  great 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  measures  made  with  the  photo- 
graphic scale,  for  the  breadth  of  the  lines  depends  upon  the  width 
of  the  slit,  and  this  may  vary  with  each  observer ;  the  measure- 
ment, too,  and  subsequent  comparison  of  a  spectrum  with  the 
spectra  represented  in  the  tables,  requires  too  much  time,  besides 
being  laborioas  and  uncertain,  while  in  many  cases  the  spectrum 
to  be  examined  is  very  evanescent,  or  perhaps  appears  under 
eircumstances  that  make  comparison  with  the  tables  either  im- 
practicable or  quite  untrustworthy  in  its  results. 

In  all  SQch  eases,  it  is  weU  to  employ  a  contrivance  of  Kireh- 
hoif 's,  by  ■which  only  one  half  of  the  slit  is  employed  for  the  spec- 
trum to  be  examined,  and  the  other  half  made  use  of  for  receiv- 
ing a  second  spectrum  from  the  incandescent  vapor  of  a  well- 
pivots,  working  in  hardened  steel  bearings,  a  system  wMch  can  obviously  be  made  to 
work  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  constancy. 

"  The  delicate  sted  parts  of  slit  bave  been  electro-gilt,  to  preserve  them  from  osi- 
daljon.  The  jaws  (of  gold  plate)  arc  drawn  asunder  by  a  double  wedge,  acted  upon 
by  a  screw,  so  as  to  preserve  the  asia  of  collimation.    They  are  puUed  together  by  a 


spring  at  the  back.    The  micrometer-heaiJ  of  screw  is  divided  into  forty  parts,  each 
division  being  equivalent  to  4Bij!i  of  an  inch  of  opening. 

"  The  slots  in  tlie  table  of  the  spectroscope  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  guiding  of  the  chain  of  prisms.  Thoy  are  merely  to  allow  of  the  junction  of  tbc 
two  systems  of  levers  working  in  dltfetent  planes." — MontMy  Notices  of  Ho^l  Astro- 
nomical iSocieli/,  voL  isxi.,  p.  36.] 
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known  substance,  wliich  can  then  be  eompdied  directly  with  that 
under  examination  Foi  this  purpose  the  upper  half  of  the  slit 
remains  free,  and  can,  as  shown  in  'Fi^  61,  be  made  wider  or 
narrower  at  will  by  meins  of  the  micrometer  screw.     In  front 


The  I'rlsni  of  Coi 


of  the  lower  half  is  placed  a  small  equilateral  glass  prism,  a  i, 
which  is  movable,  and  which  cuts  off  from  this  portion  of  the 
slit  aU  the  rays  of  light  falling  directly  in  front  of  it. 

A  reference  to  Fig,  5S,  which  gives  a  horizontal  section  of 
the  vertical  slit  and  prism  of  comparison,  will  easily  explain  its 
action.  -  F  is  the  source  of  light  whence  the  rays  pass  straight 
through  the  npper  half  of  the  slit  above  the  surfece  of  the  small 
prism,  and  form  a  spectrum  according  to  the  usual  action  of  an 
inverting  telescope,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  view.  At 
one  side,  on  a  level  with  the  prism,  is  placed  the  flame  L,  either 
a  Bunsen  burner  or  a  spirit-lamp  in  which  the  substance  is  vola- 
tilized, the  spectrum  of  which  is  needed  for  comparison  with  that 
formed  by  the  light  P.  The  rays  from  L  falling  at  right  angles 
on  the  surface  df,  will  be  totally  reflected  as  by  a  mirror  from 
the  prism-surface  d  e  &t  the  point  r,  and  will  emerge  from  the 
prism  in  the  direction  r  s,  pass  at  s  through  the  lower  half  of  the 
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slit,  and  fall  in  the  direction  s  ^  on  tlie  lower  half  of  the  prineipal 
prism  in  the  inside  of  the  tube,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays 
from  F  fell  on  the  iTpper  half.*  In  this  way  the  spectra  o  and  u 
of  the  two  flames  F  and  L  are  seen  in  juxtaposition  in  the  same 
field  of  view  as  shown  in  Fig,  59,  where  for  gi-eater  clearness  it 
is  represented  as  it  wonld  appear  if  hoth  images  were  thrown 
"Upon  a  screen.  In  reality,  as  the  spectra  o  and  -w  are  seen  through 
a  telescope  direct  without  a  screen,  their  positions  are  reversed, 
BO  that  the  spectrum  o  from  the  upper  half  of  the  sKt  is  seen  be- 
low, and  the  spectrum  v,  from  the  lower  half  is  seen  above.  If 
the  same  substance  be  volatilized  in  the  two  flames  F  and  L,  the 


corrcapouding  lines  of  one  spectrum  will  fall  in  exact  prolonga- 
tion of  those  of  the  other,  because  two  pencils  of  rays  of  the  same 
constitution  will  produce  precisely  similar  spectra  with  the  same 
width  of  slit,  the  same  prism,  and  the  same  position  of  the  tele- 
scope. 

If,  therefore,  the  presence  of  a  certain  substance  be  suspected 
in  one  of  the  flames— for  example,  in  F — and  from  its  spectrum, 
received  through  the  upper  half  of  the  slit,  there  remains  some 
doubt  as  to  its  nature,  a  small  cLuantity  of  the  supposed  substance 
is  volatilized  in  the  second  flame  L,  and  a  comparison  made  be- 
tween the  juxtaposed  spectra.     If  there  be  a  complete  coincidence 

*  [The  light  pasang  ihrough  eacli  half  of  the  slit  'n  not  restricted  to  the  corrc- 
spondiag  part  of  the  priam,  but,  Binee  it  consiata  of  direrglng  rays,  spreads  itself  OTer 
the  collimating  lens  and  then  passes  through  the  prism  as  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  of 
the  aarae  diameter  as  the  lens.] 
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between  the  lines  of  the  tipper  and  lower  spectra,  they  both  be- 
long to .  one  and  the  same  substance ;  wliile,  in  the  case  of  want 
of  coincidence,  the  body  to  be  tested  does  not  contain  tlie  same 
substance  as  that  with  which  it  is  compared.  Prom  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  the  exact  coincidence  of  two  Knee  in 
two  spectra  produced  under  sindlar  ciremnstanees  and  observed 
at  the  same  time,  this  mode  of  comparison  forma  one  of  the  most 
important  methods  of  spectrum  analysis. 


Fig.  60  shows  how  the  small  pii--m  ct  comparison  P  can  be 
easily  applied  to  a  direct  virion  speftioseope  (Fig.  it)  by  means 
of  the  sliding-ring  C.  It  will  be  understood  that,  instead  of  the 
second  dame,  the  electric  sparh  or  one  of  Geissler's  tubes  filled 
with  a  known  gas  may  be  employed ;  the  importance  of  this 
method,  when  applied  to  the  spectrum  investigations  of  the  sun, 
the  fixed  stars,  nebulse,  and  cornet^,  can  only  be  fully  entered 
into  when  this  part  of  the  subject  comes  under  discussion. 

For  the  ready  comparison  of  vai'ious  spectra,  it  is  convenient 
to  have  always  at  hand  the  means  of  producing  the  spectra  of 
known  elements.  For  this  purpose  small  wax  or  tallow  candles 
are  prepared,  the  wick  of  which  is  impregnated  with  the  various 
metallic  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  they  are  employed  as  a  sec- 
ondary source  of  light  in  the  manner  above  described. 

29.    BKeiGNATION   OF  THE   LiNES   OF  THE   SpECniUM. 


Not  only  the  number  of  the  spectrum-lines  of  a  e 
but  also  the  degree  of  their  intensity,  is  deserving  of  careful  at- 
tention. As  the  brilliancy  of  the  lines  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature, so,  as  a  rule,  it  is  those  lines  which  are  particularly 
prominent  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  that  are  the  first  to  appear  at 
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a  low  temperature.  These  prominent  Knes,  therefore,  are  the 
most  suited  for  the  recognition  of  a  substance,  and  on  this  ground 
are  called  the  characterisHe  lines.     Snch  lines,  according  to  their 
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degree  of  bi'Sghtness,  are  designated  in  each  substance  by  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a,  IB,  7,  h,  etc.,  being  affixed  to  the 
chemical  sign  denoting  the  substance.  The  spectrum  of  potas- 
sium (Fig.  61,  No.  1}  has  two  eharacteristie  lines,  one  red  and 
one  violet ;  the  former,  as  the  moat  intense,  is  therefore  desig- 
nated Ka,  a,  the  latter  by  Ka,  ,S.  The  brilliant  red  line  of  lithinm 
(ilg.  61,  Kg.  3,  Frontispiece  No,  3)  is  called  Li,  a,  the  fiiinter 
orange  line  Li,  ^ ;  the  eharacteristie  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  bari- 
um (Ko.  6)  are  in  the  green ;  those  of  c^ainm  (No.  8,  Frontispiece 
Bo.  4)  O3,  a,  and  Ob,  /3,  are  blue ;  those  of  rubidium  (No.  7,  Fron- 
tispiece No.  5)  Kb,  a,  Eb,  ^,  violet,  and  Bib,  7,  Eb,  8,  dark  red ;  the 
most  intense  line  of  hydrogen  gas  (Frontispiece  No.  7)  is  red,  and 
is  designated  by  H  a,  the  greenish-blue  line  nearly  equal  to  it  in 
brightness  by  H  fi,  and  the  much  fainter  violet  line  by  H  7,  etc. 

The  table  in  Fig.  61  exhibits  the  spectra  observed  by  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen  as  follows :  1,  Potassium ;  2,  Sodium ;  3,  Lith- 
ium ;  4,  Strontium ;  5,  Calcium ;  6,  Barium ;  7,  Enbidium ;  8, 
Ciesium ;  9,  ThalHum ;  10,  Indium,  collated  for  easy  comparison, 
with  a  statement  of  the  color  of  the  individual  lines,  and  a  scale 
for  determining  their  relative  distances.  ■  The  colors  marked 
above  No.  1  represent  the  solar  spectrum,  in  -which  the  black 
lines  designated  A,  E,  up  to  H,  will  he  hereafter  explained. 


30.  Tajhol's  Methods  foe  KXHrsniNo  the  Spectka  of 


The  spectra  of  incandescent  solid  and  liqidd  bodies  are  eojt- 
tmuous,  and  resemble  each  other  bo  closely,  that  only  in  a  very 
few  instances  can  they  be  distinguished ;  spectra  of  this  kind  are, 
therefore,  not  suitable  for  the  recognition  of  a  substance,  though 
they  authorize  the  conclusion,  as  a  rule,  that  the  substance  is 
either  in  a  solid  or  liqiiid  state.  Only  the  discontinuous  spec- 
ti'a,  consisting  of  colored  lines  which  are  obtained  from  a  gas  or 
vapor,  are  sufEciently  ehaiticteristic  to  enable  the  observer  to 
pronounce  with  certainty,  by  the  number,  position,  and  relative 
brightness  of  these  Hnes,  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  vapors 
by  which  the  hght  has  been  emitted.  It  follows  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  spectrum  analysis  deals  preeminently  with  the 
investigation  of  gas-spectra,  and  that,  for  the  examination  of  a 
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sabstance  which  does  not  exist  in  ]!^^ature  in  the  foim  of  gas  or 
vapor,  the  fii-et  step  must  be  to  place  it  in  this  condition. 


Use  of  the  Bunsek  Buknek. 

The  temp^iratiirc  at  which  substances  are  volatilized  varies 
gi'eatly;  while  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  is  sufficient 
for  many,  such  as  potassium  and  sodium,  for  others,  especially 
the  heavy  metals  and  their  compounds,  the  great  heat  of  the 
electric  spark  is  requisite.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  non-luminous  flame  of  the  Bimsen  burner  is  suffi- 
cient to  volatilize  the  substances  intended  for  examination,  and 
to  cause  them  to  emit  a  light  sufficiently  intense  to  give  a  brill- 
iant speeti'um. 

A  Bimsen  burner,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  therefore  one  of  the 
necessary  requisites  for  spectrum  investigation.  In  using  the 
lamp,  the  air  is  first  shut  off  below,  and  a  pure,  continuous  spec- 
trum of  the  luminous  flame  obtained  by  an  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  telescope  and  a  careful  setting  of  the  slit.  To  prevent 
fiickering,  the  lower  part  of  the  flame  is  surrounded,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  53,  by  a  hollow  cone  of  sheet-iron ;  by  the  introduction 
of  atmospheric  air  the  flame  is  then  rendered  non-luminous,  and 
only  the  upper  very  hot  point  of  the  flame  made  use  of,  into 
which  the  substances  to  be  tested  are  brought  from  the  side  by 
means  of  a  thin  wire  of  platinum,  a  metal  on  which  this  tem- 
perature has  no  influence.  "Wlien  the  spectrum  appears,  the 
focus  of  the  telescope  must  be  adjusted  immediately,  and  the 
slit  narrowed  sufficiently  to  insure  the  brightrcolored  lines  being 
sharply  defined.  In  the  Bunsen  burner,  spectra  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  metals  potassium,  sodium,  lithmm,  strontium, 
calcium,  barium,  caesium,  rubidium,  coppei,  manganese,  thallium, 
and  indium,  and  from  these  most  readily  when  they  aie  in  com- 
bination with  chlorine,  in  which  state  they  ire  most  eisily  vola- 
tilized.* 

*  [Id  the  case  of  some  only  of  theae  metals  can  the  speLtrum  ot  the  metil  itself  be 
obtained  by  heating  their  ehloridcs  in  the  flame  of  tte  Bunsen  burner. 

Some  time  ago  Soscoe  and  Clifton  invesligated  the  different  spectra  pregented  by 
calcium,  etrondum,  and  barium,  and  they  "  suggest  that,  at  the  low  temperature  of  the 
Bunsen  flame  or  a  weak  sparlt,  the  speotnim  observed  is  produced  by  some  compound, 
probably  the  oside  of  the  difficultly-reducible  metal ;  whereas  at  the  enormously  high 
temperature  of  the  intense  electric  spark  these  compounds  are  split  up,  and  thus  the 
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The  method  of  introdiieing  the  substances  to  be  examined 
into  the  flame  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  has  this  drawback, 
that  the  epeetnim  is  visible  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  in 

true  Bpectnim  of  Ihe  metal  is  obtained.  In  none  of  ilie  spectra  of  the  more  reducible 
alkaline  metals  (potassium,  sodium,  lithium)  can  any  deviation  or  disappearance  of 
inasima  of  light  be  noticed  on  change  of  ternpecature."  In  a  recent  paper  "  On  the 
Spectra  of  Erbia  and  some  other  Earths,"  Hnggins,  aftec  describing  the  bright  JInes 
Been  in  the  spectra  of  some  earths  when,  incandescent  in  the  osjhydrogen  flame,  re- 
marks : 

"  The  question  presents  itself  as  to  the  nature  of  tbe  rapor  to  which  the  bright 
lines  are  due  in  the  ease  of  the  earths,  lime,  magnesia,  strontia,  and  barjta.  Ih  it  the 
oaide  Tolatilized  ?  or  is  it  the  vapor  of  the  metal  reduced  by  the  heat  in  the  presence 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  flame  f  The  experiments  show  that  the  luminous  rapor  is 
the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  exposure  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  to  the  heat 
of  tbe  Bunsen  gaiS-flame.  The  character  common  to  these  spectra  of  bands  of  some 
width,  in  roost  eases  gradually  shading  off  at  the  sides,  is  different  from  that  which 
distingniahes  the  spectra  of  these  metals  when  used  as  electrodes  in  the  metallic  state.* 

"As  the  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper  show  that  the  same  spectra  are  pro- 
duced by  the  eiposare  of  the  oxides  to  the  oxyhjdrogen  flame,  Eoscoe  and  Clifton's 
suggestion  that  these  spectra  are  due  to  the  rolatiliiation  of  the  compound  of  the 
metal  with  oiygen  is  doubtless  correct. 

"  The  similar  character  of  the  spectrum  of  bright  lines  seen  when  erhia  is  rendered 
incandescent  would  seem  to  suggest  whether  this  earth  may  not  be  volatile  in  a  small 
degree,  as  is  the  case  with  lirae,  magnesia,  and  some  other  earths.  The  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  bright  lines  of  erbia,  obseired  by  Bahr  and  Eunaen,  that  they  could 
not  be  seen  in  the  flame  beyond  the  hroits  of  the  solid  erbia,  deserves  attention.  My 
own  experiments  to  detect  the  lines  m  the  Bunsen  gas-flame,  even  when  a  very  thin 
wire  was  used,  so  as  to  allow  the  eibia  to  attam  nearly  the  heat  of  the  flame,  were 
unsuccessful.  The  bright  line  in  the  gieen  appeatf,  indeed,  to  rise  to  a  very  small 
extent  beyond  the  continuous  spectrum,  but  I  was  unable  to  assure  myself  whether 
this  appearance  might  not  be  an  effect  of  irradiation 

"  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potas^um,  lithium, 
cseaium,  and  rubidium,  ^Te  spectra  of  defined  hnes  which  are  not  altered  in  character 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  sodium,  potasMum,  and 
lithium,  we  know  to  resemble  the  spectra  obtained  when  electrodes  of  the  metals  are 
nsed.  Now,  all  these  metals  belong  to  the  monad  group ;  it  appeared,  therefore,  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  other  metal  belonging  to  this  group. 

"  Chloride  of  silver  when  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame  gave  no  lines.  The 
chloride  was  then  mixed  mth  alumina,  which  had  been  found  to  ^ve  a  continuous 
spectrum  only,  and  exposed  to  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  but  no  lines  were  visible. 
When,  however,  the  moistened  chloride  was  placed  on  cotton  and  subjected  to  the  in- 
duction spark  without  a  jar,  the  true  metallic  spectrum  ivaa  seen,  as  when  silver  elec- 
trodes arc  used. 
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many  cases  the  bright  lines  flasli  out  only  to  vanish  again  imme- 
In  order  to  observe  the  spectrum  for  a  longer  time,  it 
■y,  therefore,  to  he  constantly  introducing  new  material 
into  the  flame — a  tedious  and  troublesome  process. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  and  obtain  a  permanent  spectrum, 
Mitscherlich  has  devised  the  following  expedient :  A  solution  of 
the  substance  to  be  examined  is  inti'oduced  into  a  small  glass 
vessel  a  (Fig.  62),  closed  at  the  top  and  bent  round  at  the  lower 
end,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  tube  i.  In  this  opening  is 
placed  a  bundle  of  very  line  platinum  wire  c,  tightly  held  to- 
gether by  a  wire  of  platinum,  and  secured  into  the  tube  by  the 
bent  position  of  the  wires.  By  capillary  attraction,  the  liq^uid 
is  continually  drawn  through  the  opening  by  the  platinum  wick 
to  the  place  of  volatilization.  A  series  of  such  tubes  may  be 
ranged  round  the  circumference  of  a  revolving  table  d  (Fig.  63), 


so  that  the  platinum  wick  of  any  one  of  them  can  b 
win  into  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner  h,  placed  near  the  e 
of  the  table.  An  addition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  to  the  solution 
assists  the  capillary  action  of  the  platinum  wick,  which,  when 
rightly  placed  in  the  flame,  allows  of  the  spectrum  being  continu- 
ously obseiwed  for  nearly  two  hours. 

the  oiidea  of  the  monatomic  and  poljatomLo  metals  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
distinction,  whioh  tiio  spectroscope  aliowB  to  exist  in  the  beliavior  of  tlieir  chlorides ; 
the  chlorides  of  the  polyatomic  metals  would  be  more  likely  to  split  up  in  the  presence 
of  water  into  osidcB  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

"  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  oxides  and  chlorides,  one  or  more  of  tlie  lines  ap- 
peared to  agree  with  eorrraponding  lines  in.  the  metallic  spectra ;  it  may  be,  therefore, 
that  nnder  some  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  magnesium  burning  in  air,  the  metal- 
lic Tapor  and  the  TOiatilized  oside  may  be  simultaneously  present. "J 
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Not  less  complete,  and  niore  generally  applicable,  is  tho  fol- 
lowiag  contrivance  by  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  whicbj  intended 
principally  for  the  prodnction  of  Tnonochromaiic  (homogeneous) 
light  on  a  large  scale,  is  also  employed  in  spectrum  researches 
for  bringing  a  continuous  supply  of  greater  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stances to  be  examined  into  the  Bunsen  flame.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  four  or  five  ordinary  non-luminous  Bunsen  lamps  A  B 
(Fig.  64),  fixed  into  one  common-gas  tube  D,  and  enclosed  be- 
low, where  the  supply  of  air  is  received,  by  a  covering  of  tin  0 
D.  At  one  side  of  this  case  is  a  wide  opening  C,  through  which 
the  point  F  of  a  disperser  E  supplies  a  stream  of  vapor  by  the 
heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  else  a  stream  of  au'  is  driven  through  the 
tube  F,  by  means  of  bellows  or  an  India-m|)ber  ball,  in  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  spray  apparatus.  Close  under  the  orifice 
of  the  pointed  tube  F  is  a  glass  tube  which  reaches  down  into  a 
glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  the  substance  to  be  exam- 


ined. The  streim  oi  air  oi  vapor  forces  some  of  the  hqmd  in 
the  vessel  b-  p  the  vei  tic  il  glass  tube  and  di'fpei  es  it  the  fine 
particles,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  an,  are 
driven  forcibly  through  the  orifice  0  into  the  tin  case,  where 
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they  are  mingled  with  the  coal-gas  and  are  volatilized  at  the 
mouth  of  the  humers.  By  this  method,  Horton  has  produced 
monochromatic  light  of  various  kinds  on  a  large  scale,  eapecially 
the  yellow  Kght  of  sodium,  hj  the  use  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  which,  with  a  suitable  disposition  of  sixty  such  sets  of  burners, 
he  employed  for  the  production  of  magic  effects  on  the  stage. 


Application  or  tue  Induction  Coil. 

When  the  heat  of  the  Bunsen  hnmer  is  not  sufficient  to  vola- 
tilize the  substance  to  be  investigated,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
those  sources  of  still  greater  heat  that  have  been  already  described 


s  Appafatna  fbr  Mimocb 


(oxyhydro^cn  flime,  p  lb,  the  voltaic  aie,  p  27,  the  mduition 
coil,  p  J3),  among  which  the  induction  coil  deseives  the  prefei 
ence  on  account  of  its  greatei  ficihty  of  minagement  The 
appai  itus  IS  employed  m  the  usual  manner  bj  moistenmg  the 
ends  of  theplitmnm  wiie-s  between  which  the  spaik  passes,  with 
the  sub'itince  to  be  mve&tio-nted,  md  eximinmg  the  spectium  ol 
the  spaik,  or  when  thib  heit  li,  insufficient,  by  mtensifymg  the 
spill  through  tht  mttrpositiou  of  a  special  condensing  appan 
tus  (p  J3) 

In  general,  howevei,  the  eflect  ot  this  inethud  is  to  product 
two  different  spectia,  which  aie  supei'posed,  one  ol  the  gas  in 
which  the  spiik  passes,  ind  the  othei  ol  the  metal  forming  the 
poles.  If  electrodes  of  different  metals  be  employed,  and  the 
spark  be  allowed  to  pass  always  tlirough  the  same  gas,  the  spec- 
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trum  of  the  luminous  gas  appears  as  if  it  were  a  background  upon 
which  the  more  intense  spectra  of  the  metals  are  well  relieved. 

The  way  in  which  a  Leyden  jar  is  interposed  for  intensifying 
the  spark  is  easily  understood  by  reference  to  Kg.  65.  M  is  the 
end  of  the  induction  coil,  which,  to  insure  a  discharge  of  some 
intensity,  is  supplied  with  electricity  from  a  powerful  Bunsen 
battery  of  from  six  to  eight  elements  (Fig.  13).  The  extremities 
of  the  coil  are  fastened  into  the  insulated  binding  screws  1  and  2. 
From  the  first  (1)  of  these  pass  two  wires,  one  (4)  to  the  binding- 
screw  d,  and  the  other  to  the  knob  K,  in  connection  with  the 
inner  coating'  of  the  intensifying  jar  E;  from  the  second  (2)  also 
pass  two  wires,  one  to  the  binding-screw  a,  and  the  other  (3)  to 
0,  where  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  copper  disk  T   with 


the  outei  coatm^  of  K  B  md  D  lie  wne  holleis  loi  the  re- 
ception of  the  metil'*,  the  specti  i  of  which  aie  to  be  examined, 
01  toi  the  mseition  when  necessaiy  of  platinum  wires,  the  ends 
of  which  may  be  smeared  with  the  substances  to  be  investigated. 
The  upper  metallic  arm  a  i  B  is  insulated  from  the  lower  arm  d 
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D  by  the  'ntervemng  piece  of  ebonite,  so  that  the  equalization  ot 
the  opposite  electricities  accumulated  in  1  and  2  can  take  place 
only  through  the  wires  B  and  D  at  i,  and  the  spark  can  only 
pass  when  the  cLuantity  of  electricity  accumulated  in  the  Jar  E  is 
of  such  an  intensity  as  to  enable  the  discharge  t*o  breah  through 
the  stratum  of  air  between  the  wires  B  and  D.  Sparks  produced 
in  this  way  are  shorter  than  those  not  intensified,  but  far  more 
powerful ;  they  are  very  bright,  and  of  so  intense  a  heat  that  all 
metals  may  be  raised  to  incandescence  in  them  and  volatilized ; 
the  spectra  thus  obtained  are  unfortunately  not  steadily  visiblcj 
for,  owing  to  the  discontinuous  action  of  the  machine,  they  flash 
out  momentarily  with  every  fresh  spark,  and  by  their  inconstant 
light  interrupt  investigation.* 

Browning  has  much  improved  and  simplified  this  method  of 
introducing  a  Leyden  jar  into  the  current  of  an  induction  coil  by 


substituting  plites  of  ebo  te  for  the  glass  jar.  "When  these  are 
coated  o  i  both  s  les  w  th  t  n-foil,  they  act  like  a  Leyden  jar. 
Browning  places  from  fom-  to  six  of  such  plates  in  layers  entirely 
insulated  one  from  another,  enclosed  in  a  case  A,  seen  in  Fig.  66. 


*  [The  difSculty  is  easily  removed  by  sach  an  arrangeinent  of  the  po' 
relatively  to  the  size  of  thejars,  that  the  discharges  succeed  each  other  i 
sufficient  to  produce  a  persistent  impression  oa  the  eye.] 


iv  of  the  coil 
h.  a  rapidity 
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By  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  inside  the  box,  one  or  more  of 
these  intensifying  plates  can  be  used  as  required.  The  brass  rod 
B,  with  the  two  ebonite  holders  C,  D  for  wire  or  glass,  is  screwed 
on  to  the  lid  of  the  case,  and  is  placed  within  the  box  when 
the  condenser  is  not  in  recLuiaition.  The  substances  to  be  in- 
vestigated, or  the  metal  wires,  are  inserted  between  the  platinum 
forceps  3  and  4,  from  the  binding-screws  of  which  the  conducting 
wires  1  2  lead  to  the  poles  xy  o£  the  ebonite  plates  projecting 
from  the  box.  The  whole  apparatus  is  by  means  of  the  same 
binding-screws  placed  in  connection  with  the  wires  (1,  2,  Fig.  65} 
of  the  induction  machine.  The  ebonite  holder  D  is  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  glass  tubes  or  other  vessels  provided  with  conduct- 
ing wires — the  details  of  which  wUl  be  given  hereafter — and  by 
tlie  help  of  a  spring,  of  Geissler's  tubes,  so  that  the  spectrum  of 
the  substances  they  contain,  whether  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  con- 
ditiop,  may  be  brought  under  examination. 

The  first  successful  contrivance  for  the  examination  of  the 
spectra  of  liquids,  and  of  substances  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  due 
to  S^guin,  of  Grenoble,  whose  plan  has  been  greatly  extended 
and  very  variously  applied  by  Becquerel.  The  contrivance,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Euhmkoi-fi"  and  Browning,  for  convenient  use,  consists 
of  sevei-al  glass  vessels,  J,  5„  5,  (Pig.  67),  five  or  six  inches  in  height, 
and  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  width,  inserted  in  the  small  table 
A  B ;  these  vessels  are  fused  at  one  end,  while  at  the  other  they 
are  closed  by  corks.  A  platinum  wire  fused  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  ve^els,  and  projecting  into  the  inside,  places  the  liquids  they 
contain  in  connection  with  the  iiegaime  pole  of  the  induction  coil, 
wHile  a  second  platinum  wire,  fused  into  the  narrow  glass  tubes 
a,  o„  ffj,  passes  through  the  corks  from  above,  and,  projecting 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  from  the  small  tubes,  remains  some 
tenth  of  an  inch  distant  from  tlie  surface  of  the  liquids.  By  con- 
necting the  binding-screws  1  2  on  one  side  with  the  inductor, 
and  on  the  other  side,  as  shown  in  the  figiu'e,  with  the  platinum 
wire  5  of  the  first  vessel,  and  a^  of  the  last  vessel,  and  by  placing 
the  other  wires  in  connection,  a  with  \,  a,  with  l^,  etc.,  the 
electric  cuiTent  may  be  made  to  pass  through  all  the  liquids,  and 
by  the  passage  of  the  spark  between  the  upper  platinum  wires  a, 
ffl„  a„  and  the  Hquids,  the  substances  in  solution  may  be  volatilized 
in  the  heat,  and  their  various  spectra  obtained  at  the  same  time. 

"When  the  action  of  the  induction  coil  is  so  regulated  that  the 
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interraption  of  the  cturent  and  consequent  passage  of  the  spark 
takes  place  in  rapid  succession,  the  spectrum  remains  almost  per- 
fectly free  from  distm-bance,  and  the  apparatus  works  for  hours 


together  like  an  intense  keat-lamp  constantly  fed  with  the  sub- 
stances to  be  investigated.  As,  howeyer,  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  sparks  the  liquids  in  the  smaller  glass  tubes  often  become 
considerably  heated,  wider  tubes  should  be  employed  when  the 
apparatus  is  to  be  used  for  many  consecutive  hours, 

For  these  experiments,  aolutions  of  the  various  metalhc  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  in  pure  water  are  the  most  suitable ;  when  in 
a  concentrated  form  they  produce  spectra  of  great  intensity,  but 
weali  solutions  will  give  spectra  that  are  easily  to  be  recognized. 
The  spark  is  colored  more  or  less  intensely,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  metal  held  in  solution.  The  following  metals 
give  great  brilliancy  to  it :  chloride  of  sodimn  (yellow) ;  chloride 
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of  etroiitiiim  (red ;  chloride  of  caJeium  (orange) ;  chloride  of 
magnesium  (gi-een) ;  chloride  of  copper  (greenish-blue) ;  chloride 
of  zinc  (blue) ;  but  variouB  other  compounda  of  barium,  potas- 
sium, antimony,  manganese,  silrer,  uranium,  iron,  etc.,  give  also 
very  remarkable  colorings,  and  coiTesponding  characteristic 
spectra.  It  is  one  advantage  of  this  method  of  investigation, 
that  the  sparh  from  platiuum  wires  produces  no  direct  spectrum 
of  platinum,  inasmuch  as  the  heat  is  not  sufficiently  gi'eat  to 
volatilize  this  metal  completely. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  gases,  either  Piiicker's 
tubes  (Fig.  12)  may  be  employed,  for  which,  besides  the  glass 
tubes  provided  with  platinum  or  aluminium  wires,  a  special  quick-, 
silver  air-pump  is  requisite ;  or  Angstrom  s  plan  may  be  adopted, 
in  which  the  electric  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  induction 


machine  is  allowed  to  jKiss  between  two  points  of  one  and  the 
same  metal  enclosed  in  glass  tubes,  which  are  filled  with  the  gases 
to  be  examined.     In  the  fii-et  ease,  the  tube  E,  filled  with  highly- 
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rarefied  gas,  is  placed  within  the  spring  clamp  B,  lined  with  cork, 
and  movable  upon  the  stand  A  (Fig,  68),  which  at  the  same  time 
revolves  upon  its  horizontal  axis,  and  therefore  serves  to  place 
the  tubes  vertically  or  horizontally,  as  may  be  required ;  when 
the  electric  discharge  passes  through  the  tube,  the  enclosed  gas 
becomes  luminous,  and  shines  in  tlie  narrow  part  of  the  tube 
with  an  intense  light ;  it  is  only  necessary  then  to  bring  the  sUt 
of  the  spectroscope  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tube  in  a  position 
parallel  to  its  length,  to  recognize  at  once  a  distinct  spectrmn  of 
the  gas.  In  the  other  plan,  where  the  spark  pa^es  between  two 
points  of  metal  in  the  gas  to  be  investigated,  the  gas  or  metal 
spectrum  is  more  or  less  brilliant  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
points  one  from  the  other ;  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  should  there- 
fore be  observed  in  the  middle  between  the  metal  points,  where 
it  is  most  distinctly  marked  and  most  easily  distinguished  from 
the  discontinuous  spectrum  of  the  metal.* 

31.  Influence  oe  Tempeeatukk  and  Density  on  the  Spbctka 
OE  Gases. 
Eunsen  and  Kirchhoff  have  proved  that  the  degree  of  heat  of 
the  ilame  in  which  a  substance  is  volatihzed  and  made  luminous 
has  no  influence  on  the  position  of  the  colored  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum, but  that  it  affecte  considerably  their  number  and  bright- 
ne^.  As  the  brightness  increases  with  the  temperature  of  the 
ilame,  it  often  happens  that  bright  lines  will  appear  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  same  substance  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  which  were 
scarcely  to  be  seen,  or  indeed  were  invisible,  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. The  spectrum  of  thallium,  a  metal  recently  discovered  by 
speetnmi  analysis,  consists  of  a  single  bright-green  line  when 
volatilized  in  a  Bunsen  burner ;  but,  if  the  electric  spark  be 
allowed  to  pass  between  two  thallium  wires,  many  other  lines 

*  [A  conveniant  metliod  of  obaerving  the  spectra  of  gases  at  the  atmoaplierio  press- 
ure is  to  cause  the  induction  apack  to  pass  between,  wires  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  which 
ia  drawD  into  an  open  capillary  point  at  Due  end,  and  at  the  otber  is  connected  witii 
Hie  vessel  in  whiph  the  gaa  is  slowly  produced.  The  glass  tabe  should  be  cut  awaj  in 
front  of  th   w  h   cdg  a  ground  flat,  and  a  small  plate  of  glass  held  air-tight  over 

tlie  opem  g  1  y  1  t  b  ds,  an  arrangement  which  permits  of  any  deposit  on  the 
inside  of  h  t  b  b  mg  asjly  removed.  By  thia  method  fresh  poMJona  of  gas  are 
constan  ly  j  d  t  h  parlt,  wJiioli  is  of  Importance  when  some  compound  gases 
are  und  m      t       and  some  sources  of  impurity,  which  are  possible  when  the  gaa 

is  collect  d  d  d  ] 
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become  visible  at  the  far  higlier  temperature  of  the  spark,  amone 
them  a  set  of  violet-eolored  bands  at  eome  distance  fi'om  the 
bright-gi-een  line.  Lithium  in  a  moderate  temperature  gives 
only  the  one  magnificent  red  line  already  alluded  to ;  at  a  higher 
temperature  a  faintrorange  line  makes  its  appearance,  and  at  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  Tyndall  was  the  first  to  notice, 
during  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  further  addition  of 
a  bright-blue  band.  The  principal  red  line  (Ka)  of  potassium  can 
be  made  to  appear  and  disappear  according  as  the  temperature  is 
increased  or  diminished.  By  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Bunsen 
burner  producing  a  .moderately  high  temperature,  this  line  is 
always  apparent  in  the  spectrum  of  potassium ;  but  if  the  tem- 
perature he  raised  by  the  use  of  bellows  it  immediately  disap- 
pears.* If  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  be  dropped  into  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  huraer,  there  is  emitted  an  intense  light  of 
one  color,  producing  a  spectrum  of  one  single  yellow  line.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  flame  be  raised  by  a  fm-ther  supply  of 
oxygen,  the  brilliancy  of  this  line  is  immediately  augmented,  and 
the  number  of  colored  lines  so  much  increased  as  to  approach 
somewhat  to  a  continuous  spectram-f  If  Debrai's  heating  appa- 
ratus be  made  use  of,  and  the  sodium-vapor  raised  to  the  tem- 
perature of  2500°  C.  (4532°  Fahr.),  the  bright  hnes  become  so 

*  [The  red  line  ia  pr^ent  with  the  inteoae  heat  of  the  iflduction  spark,  and  is  double. 
Ja  addition,  Huggins  observed  about  siiteen  lines,  nhieh  are  marked  in  hia  mapa, 
when  the  induction  spark  was  taken  between  electrodea  of  metallio  potassium.  When 
metallic  lithium  was  employed,  only  one  line  of  moderate  intensity  was  seen  in  addition 
to  tha  three  strong  lines  which  dialinguifih  tHs  substance,] 

t  [In  1868  Hug^DB  observed  tliat  when  an  indiictioQ  spark  is  passed  between 
electrodes  of  sodium,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  double  line,  three  other  pairs  cf 
lines  and  a  nebulous  band  make  then:  appearance  in  the  spectrum.  The  two  more 
prominent  of  these  are  not  far  from  lur-lines,  and  with  an  instrument  of  insufficient 
disper^re  power  might  eaaily  be  confounded  with  them.  He  showed  that  these  lines 
really  belong  to  sodium,  and  not  to  accidental  impuriHes. 

There  is  also  at  least  one  bright  line  betweeo  the  well-known  lines  coincident  with 
D.    He  describes  his  comparison  of  this  spectrum  of  sodium  with  the  solar  spectrum 

"  So  numerous  are  tlie  fine  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  so  difficult  is  It  to  be 
certain  of  absolute  ccnnddence,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  more  than  tliat  the  pair  of  lines 
818  and  831  (of  the  scale  of  the  maps  in  Fbil.  Trans.,  1861)  appeared  to  agree  in 
position  with  Kirchhotfs  lines  864.1  and  86';. 1 ;  and  of  the  pair  1199  and  1114,  one 
appears  to  coincide  with  a  line  sharply  seen  in  the  solar  Epectrum,  but  Eot  marked  in 
Kirohhoffs  map,  which  would  be  about  1160.3  of  his  scale,  and  the  other  with  Kirch- 
Loff'a  line  llfi4.S.  The  ether  pair  and  the  nebulous  band  are  too  famt  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  comparison  with  solar  Ihies."] 
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mimerona  that  tlie  difi'erent  colors  run  one  into  the.other,  and 
Jiroduce  a  continuous  spectrum.  The  former  yellow  sodium 
flame  has  hecome  white,  and  contains  rays  of  every  degree  of 
refrangibility. 

Pliicker  and  Hittoi-f  obtained  similar  results  in  their  researches 
on  the  spectra  of  luminous  gases  and  vapors,  whereby  they  proved 
the  existence  of  two  different  spectra  (of  the  first  and  the  second 
order)  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
selenium,  etc.  The  spectrum  of  the  first  order  is  a  continuous 
one,  with  shaded  bands ;  that  of  the  second  order  consists  of 
narrow  bright  lines  on  a  dark  baelcgromid :  the  foi'mer  appears 
with  an  eleetiic  discharge  of  moderate  tension,  while  the  latter 
belongs  to  a  high  temperature,  such  as  can  be  produced  in  Geiss- 
ler's  tubes  by  the  electric  spark  at  a  high  tension. 

Still,  however,  in  some  cases  where  the  same  kind  of  electric 
discharge  is  employed,  different  spectra  are  obtained  according 
to  the  degree  of  density  given  to  the  gas  enclosed  in  the  tubes. 
Wiillner  lias  followed  ont  these  investigations  with  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  obtained,  according  to  their  degree  of 
density,  from  two  to  four  spectra  for  each  of  these  gases. 

The  following  remarkable  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  hy- 
drogen with  the  use  of  one  of  Kuhmkorff's  large  induction  ma- 
chines, set  in  action  by  a  battery  of  six  of  Grove's  elements,  and 
with  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  Leyden  jar  (Fig.  65) :  When 
the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected  is  much  less  than  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  the  speetram  is  discontinuous, 
consistmg  of  oix  groups  of  extremely  bright  hues  in  the  green. 
"When  the  deu'^ity  of  the  gas  increases,  there  appears  terwporanly, 
by  the  use  ot  a  smiple  induction  current  not  too  strong,  a  spec- 
i/rwm  of  havJs,  I  order  (Fig.  69,  No.  1),  which,  however,  on  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  amounting  to  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  soon 
changes  into  the  s^eck-wn  of  Imes  designated  by  Pliicker  as  11. 
order  {Fig.  69,  No.  2),  and  consisting  of  the  three  lines  H  a 
(vivid  red),  H  ,8  (bright  green-blue),  and  H  7  (blue-violet,  and 
fainter  than  the  others).  (Compare  Frontispiece  No.  T.)*  When 
the  pressure  on  the  gas  exceeds  that  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  a 
bright  light  appears  in  the  red,  and  in  two  places  in  the  green, 
and  with  an  increase  of  pressure  the  spectrum  assumes  more  and 

*  A  fourth  line,  H  S  (violet),  was  diBcovered  byAngBtrbm  in  this  apectciim,  which 
COrrespondB  with  the  dark  line  in  tlie  solat  apeetrnm  marked  h. 
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more  tbe  character  of  a  apectrnm  of  bands  (I.  order)  extending 
from  orange  to  bine,  but  still  crossed  by  a  series  of  bright  lines 
between  H  a  and  H  /9.  .  Up  to  a  pressure  of  eight  inches  this 
epectrum  retains  its  fuU.  brilliancy,  bnt,  as  the  pressure  increases 
to  sixteen  inches,  it  gradually  loses  in  intensity,  ■without  its  gen- 


Spectm  of  Uia  Varions  Oriers. 

eral  character  being  essentially  altered,  excepting  that  the  indi- 
vidual lines,  as  was  observed  by  Pliieker,  begin  to  widen. 

If  the  pressure  be  still  further  increased,  the  spectram  be- 
comes brighter  again,  the  yellow  and  the  orange  gradually  reap- 
pear, the  hne  H  a  remains  still  very  bright,  but  is  somewhat  in- 
distinct at  the  edges.  From  this  line,  however,  a  completely 
continuous  spectrum  without  bands  extends  &om  the  orange  to 
the  violet,  and  is  brightest  where  the  line  H  j3  was  situated. 
With  a  fiu:ther  increase  of  density  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum 
is  throughout  much  increased ;  under  a  pressure  of  twenty-nine 
inches,  there  is  still  a  faint  maximum  of  light  perceptible  at  the 
spot  H  a,  which,  at  a  pressure  of  thirty-nine  inches,  almost  ceases 
to  be  visible. 

The  ^ecirvm  is  then  aompletdy  contimious  heiween  H  a  a/nd 
H  ^,  like  that  of  an  incandescent  solid  body,  only  the  bright- 
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iiGsa  is  Bomewhat  differently  diatribxited.  The  temperature  of 
the  tube  is  now  raised  so  high  by  the  heat  of  the  gas  that  the  so- 
dium line  appears  as  a  bright-orange  line,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  vapor  of  sodium  given  out  by  the  glass.  "With  a  pressure  of 
forty-eight  inches,  the  whole  of  the  continuous  spectrum  is  really 
dazzling ;  and,  even  under  a  pressure  of  fifty-two  inches,  the  elec- 
tric discharge  from  the  jar  may  still  be  passed  through  the  tube, 
though  it  now  takes  place  only  by  flashes. 

The  changes,  therefore,  through  which  the  sjiectrum  of  hy- 
drogen gas  successively  passes  when  the  density  of  the  gas  is 
gradually  increased  from  the  minimum  up  to  the  maximum  press- 
\rre  at  which  the  induction  current  ceases  to  pass,  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  spectrum  of  six  lines  in  the  green ;  2.  The  temporary 
spectrum  of  bands  (L  order) ;  3.  The  spectrum  of  three  lines  (II. 
order) ;  4.  The  more  perjnanenfc  and  complete  spectrum  of  bands 
(I.  order) ;  5.  The  pure  conH/iiuous  spectrum. 

That  the  shaded  spectrum  of  bands  (Fig.  69,  No.  1)  differs 
essentially  from  the  unshaded  continuous  spectnun,  is  shown  by 
"Wiillner's  observations  with  the  Leyden  jar.  When  the  con- 
denser was  introduced  the  shaded  spectrum  was  not  visible,  but, 
by  an  increase  of  pressure,  the  spectrum  of  the  three  lines,  H  «., 
II  (S,  H  7,  passed  at  once  by  a  widening  of  the  lines  into  the  un- 
shaded continuous  spectrum ;  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to  describe, 
as  is  often  done,  a  spectnnn  of  bands  as  a  contiauous  spec- 
trum of  I.  order,  and  also  to  speak  of  two  distinct  continuous 
epeetra. 

Oxygen  exhibits  nearly  the  same  phenomena.  Under  slight 
pressure  there  first  appears  a  specti-um  of  bands ;  as  the  pressure 
increases,  this  spectrum  gives  place  to  what  Pliicker  h^  desig- 
nated a  spectrum  of  lines,  which  loses  in  brilliancy  as  the  density 
of  the  gas  inci-eases,  till,  at  a  pressure  of  eight  inches,  it  is  scarce- 
ly visible.  The  brightness  then  augments,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  appears  as  a  background  an  unshaded,  pure  continuous 
spectrum,  which  becomes  so  brilliant  in  the  red  and  yellow  as  to 
incorporate  with  itself  the  lines  of  the  other  spectrum,  which  are 
no  longer  distinguished  by  their  greater  brightness. 

In  nitrogen,  the  change  from  the  spectrum  of  bands  (I.  order) 
to  the  pure  continuous  spectrum  is  very  distinctly  marked,  since 
at  a  certain  density  of  the  gas  the  spectrum  of  bands  I.  order 
(Fig,  69j  No.  3)  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  spectrum  of 
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lines  IT.  order  upon  a  dark  bacbgroimd ;  it  is  not  till  afterward 
tliat  the  background  becomes  quite  coatinuous  and  luminous. 

If  it  be  conclusively  establisbed  by  these  investigations  of 
"Wiillner  that  the  various  spectra  of  a  gas  ai'e  dependent  upon  its 
densitjr,  and  that  the  continuous  speetnim  is  formed  at  the  great- 
est density  and  with  the  strongest  induction  ciuTent  that  can  be 
made  to  pass,  yet  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  dependence 
of  these  spectra  upon  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  still  left  to 
conjecture,  since  the  connection  between  the  kind  of  electric  cur- 
rent and  the  temperature  of  the  spark  or  of  the  glowing  gas  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Every  thing,  however,  seems  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  of  bands  (I.  order)  is  chai'ae- 
teristic  of  the  lowest  temperature — a  conclusion  which  seems  to 
be  borne  out  first  of  all  by  the  early  oTwervation  of  Pliicker  and 
Hittorf,  who  always  obtained  a  spectrum  of  bands  with  a  simple 
induction  eun-ent,  but  a  spectrum  of  lines  when  a  condenser  was 
introduced ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  observations  made  by  Wullner 
on  a  gj-eat  variety  of  gases.  The  epectriun  of  lines  (II.  order)  is 
the  result  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  the  continuous  spectrum 
that  of  the  highest  temperature.  The  spectrum  of  six  lines  oe- 
coTS  at  the  minimum  pre^ure,  under  a  similar  condition  of  the 
electric  discharge  (by  flashes  or  impulses)  that  took  place  with  the 
masimum  pressure ;  the  temperature  of  the  gas  producing  this 
spectrum  is  therefore  in  all  cases  higher  than  that  by  wliieb  a 
spectrum  of  bands  is  produced. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  that  the  continuous  spectrum 
appears  only  with  the  highest  temperatm-es,  such  as  are  requisite 
to  render  luminous  gas  of  great  density,  is  tbe  fact  discovered  by 
Frankland,  that,  as  the  yellow  sodium-flame  becomes  white  when 
burning  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  and  then  emits  rays  of  every  re- 
frangibility,  so  also  does  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  usually  so  little 
luminous,  become  a  white  luminous  flame  in  compressed  oxygen 
gas  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  when  it  emits  a  continuous 
spectrum. 

The  doubt  still  left  by  these  investigations,  as  to  whether  the 
difference  in  the  spectra  of  hydrogen  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
the  influence  of  pressure,  or  to  the  temperature  conditional  on 
that  pressure,  must  flrst  be  settled  before  it  can  be  determined 
from  the  appearance  of  one  or  other  spectrum  what  the  amoimt 
of  pressure  is  to  which  tbe  gas  is  subjected,  and  this  is  rendered 
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the  more  necessary  by  the  investigations  lately  undertaken  by 
Secehi  concerning  the  various  spectra  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
bromimn,  and  chlorine. 

Secehi  sent  the  electric  spark  from  an  ordinary  iilction  ma- 
chine, through  a  tube  filled  with  rarefied  nitrogen,  the  tube  being 
so  constructed  as  to  consist  of  three  lengths  of  tubes  of  various 
calibres,  the  first  portion  a  capillary  tube,  the  second  part  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  third  about  three-tenths 
of  an  inch.  When  tho  conductor  was  placed  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  platinum  wires  from  the  tube,  while  the  other  wii'o 
communicated  with  the  friction-cushion,  there  was  seen  in  the 
capillary  tube  only  the  spectrum  of  I.  order,  consisting  of  narrow 
connected  stripes  or  bands,  .^ving  the  appearance  of  gi-ooves 
(Fig.  69,  No.  3).  When,  on  the  contraiy,  one  of  the  platiniun 
wires  was  connected  with  a  metal  knob,  and  a  spark  allowed  to 
pass,  while  the  other  wire  conducted  to  the  earth,  the  spectrum 
changed  according  to  the  length  of  the  spark.  When  the  spark 
reached  the  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  capillary  tube 
shone  with  a  green  light,  and  gave  a  spectrum  of  lines,  or  that  of 
II.  order,  while  the  wider  portions  of  the  tube  gave  a  spectrum  of 
bands  of  I.  order.  With  a  sufficient  length  of  spark,  therefore, 
three  varieties  of  spectra  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  tube  the  spectrum  of  II.  ordei'  with  bright  lines 
appeal's,  and  in  the  two  wider  parts  of  the  tube  are  to  be  seen 
spectra  of  bands  or  stripes.  One  of  these  latter  spectra  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Pliidier  as  consisting  of  fine  groove-like  bands,  and  the 
other  is  composed  of  wider  bands,  which  are  so  spread  out  that 
three  of  them  are  equal  to  eight  of  the  former.  The  same  phe- 
nomena occur  if  instead  of  an  electrical  machine  a  powerful  induc- 
tion coil  be  used,  and  a  condenser  introduced  into  the  eari'ent. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  bromine,  chlorine,  and 
hydrogen,  which  prove  that, '  im,  different  seddons  of  the  smne 
iube  JiUed  wUh  gas  of  the  same  dsTisik/,  speetra  of  the  varioits 
orders  inay  he  dbtamed  at  the  swme  tmbe. 

Now,  the  influence  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  enclosed  gas  is  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  that  which 
occurs  in  the  metal  wires,  in  which  it  has  been  established  that 
the  heat  increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter. It  therefore  foUows  that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  great- 
est in  the  capillary  part  of  the  tube,  and  that  vrnder  am,  equal  press- 
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we  of  the  gas  the  epectruni  of  hands  (I.  order)  corresponds  to  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  spectrum  of  lines  (II.  order). 

The  temperatures  at  which  these  spectra  of  the  various  orders 
are  produced  are  not  the  same  for  all  gases.  In  a  tuhe  contain- 
ing both  nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapor,  the  Unes  of  hydrogen 
(spectrum  II.  order)  made  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  as 
the  epectrum  of  hands  I,  order  of  nitrogen,  whence  it  follows 
thai  the  lines  of  hydrogen  are  visible  in  a  temperature  in  which 
the  lines  of  nitrogen  do  not  appear. 

32.   Influenoe  of  the  Tempekatcee  of  Gases  on  the  Width 
OF  TUE  Lines  of  the  SpECritintt. 

The  width  of  the  lines  of  the  spectram  depends  in  general 
upon  the  width  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope ;  \>j  widening  the 
sKt  these  lines  also  widen,  without  their  brilliancy  being  affected. 
This  width,  aa  a  rule,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  slit,  but  lines 
wider  than  the  slit  are  often  observed.  An  exception  to  this  rule 
is  found  in  some  lines  in  the  spectra  of  gases  when  they  have 
been  produced  at  different  temperatures.  The  spectrum  of  hy- 
drogen occT-ipies  so  important  a  place  in  the  investigations  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
that  it  will  be  desirable  here  to  mention  the  facts  which  re- 
late to  the  widening  and  contracting  of  the  three  characteristic 
lines. 

Pliicker  and  Hittoif  were  the  first  to  observe  that  in  a  nar- 
row tube  filled  with  hydrogen  the  three  characteristic  lines  H  a, 
H  ,9,  H  7  (Frontispiece  No,  7),  appeared  at  a  certain  degree  of  rai'e- 
faetion.  By  raising  the  temperature  of  the  tube  by  the  inti'oduc- 
tion  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or  other  means  of  intensifying  the  electric 
discharge,  an  increase  of  the  width  of  the  line  H  7,  toward  both 
ends  of  the  spectrum,  is  first  apparent,  then  a  widening  of  the 
line  H^,  while  Ha  remains  almost  unchanged  till  H  7  has  passed 
into  an  undefined,  broad  violet  band,  and  H  jS  has,  with  dimin- 
ished intensity,  become  extended  in  both  directions.  Witli  a 
pressure  2^  inches,  the  spectrum  of  lines  has  already  passed  into 
a  continuous  spectrum;  and  under  a  pressure  of  lij  inches  the 
intensity  of  the  spectrum  has  so  much  increased  that  the  red 
line  H  a,  now  widened  into  a  band,  is  s 
from  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 
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When  the  gas  is  highly  rarefied,  the  line  H  a  is  the  first  to 
disappear,  whUe  H  ^  is  still  distinctly  visible. 

These  observationB  upon  pressure  have  been  confirmed  by 
Wiillnei"  as  follows :  under  a  pressure  of  -^  of  an  inch  the  spec- 
tnim  of  hydrogen  consists  of  the  three  lines ;  with  a  pressure  of 
1-j^  inch,  the  line  H  7  is  considerably  increased  in  width,  H  jS 
less  so,  while  H  a  remains  undianged.  When  the  pressure  is 
increased  to  18  inches,  the  liues  H  7  and  H  j5  have  eo  far  ex- 
panded that  continuous  bands  of  color  appear  in  their  places,  and 
H.  a  is  visible  only  as  a  wide,  diffused  line,  until  at  the  great 
pressure  of  22  inches  the  spectrum  is  perfectly  continuous,  and 
H  a  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized  as  a  line,  but  is  changed  into  a 
broad  red  space. 

It  was  found  by  Secehi  by  employing  tubes  of  varying  calibre 
(§  31)  that,  with  a  diminution  of  the  tension  and  temperature  of 
the  electric  spark,  the  width  of  the  hydrogen  lines  deere^ed,  till 
with  the  same  width  of  slit  they  disappeared,  or  else  became  very 
fine  and  scarcely  to  be  seen,  in  the  parts  of  the  tubes  of  greatest 
diameter,  while  they  continued  visible  in  the  capillary  portions. 
It  therefore  follows  that  with  the  same  pressure  on  the  gas  a 
diminution  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  a  narrowing  of  the 
1  lines,  and  it  seems  that  with  a  gwen  dermty  there  is  a 

It  of  temperahi/f6  at  which  the  three  bright  Tmes  of  this  gets 
"Were  it  possible  to  estimate  this  temperature,  the 
amount  of  pressure  to  which  the  gas  was  subjected  could  be  in- 
ferred. This  question  is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  but 
is  at  the  same  time  of  such  gi'eat  importance  in  the  investigations 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  that  it  will  no  doubt  soon  engage  tho 
attention  of  those  physicists  who  have  the  requisite  apparatus  at 
their  command. 

33.    InTLTJENCE  of  TeMPEKATUEIS   on  the   DeLICACV    of    Sl'ECTliUai 
liEACnONS. 

Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  discovered,  in  their  first  labors  on  this 
subject,  that  the  spectra  of  alltalies  and  allialine  earths  increased 
in  intensity  as  the  temperature  to  which  they  were  subjected 
increased,  but  it  remained  imeertain  whether  the  increased  bright- 
ness resulted  merely  from  the  increased  volatilization  of  these 
metals  or  from  the  consequent  increased  delicacy  of  the  spectrum 
reactions. 
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Cappel  lias  therefore  lately  renewed  these  investigations ; 
flolations  of  the  metallic  ealta  wei'e  volatilized  between  the  poles 
of  a  small  mduction  machine  giving  ^  spai-k  f  of  an  inch  long, 
and  by  the  nee  of  Mitscherlicb's  glass  tubes,  provided  with  plati- 
noDi  wielrs  (Fig.  62),  the  spectrum  made  permanent  for  aome 
time.  A  series  of  solutions,  each  half  the  strength  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  were  prepared  from  a  number  of  metallic  chlorides ;  the 
Bpectrum  of  the  metal  which  was  in  connection  with  the  positive 
pole  was  continuously  observed,  while  increasingly  concentrated 
solutions  were  brought  in  succession  into  the  electric  current  till 
the  lines  of  the  substance,  the  position  of  which  had  previously 
been  accurately  determined  for  that  particular  spectroscope,  were 
clearly  visible. 

The  result  of  these  observations  is  given  in  the  following 
table. 

The  second  column  contains  the  minima  of  metallic  substance 
needed  to  produce  the  principal  characteristic  line,  therefore  the 
most  sensitive  line  of  the  metal.  It  shows  that  by  the  use  of  this 
minimum  of  metalhc  substance  the  spectrum  consists  of  only  one 
single  line,  with  the  exception  of  copper,  the  spectrum  of  which, 
even  with  the  smallest  perceptible  mixture,  is  composed  of  three 
lines.  The  third  column  is  compiled  from  earlier  observations, 
so  modified  that  the  weight  of  the  mixtm'es  has  I'eference  to  the 
amount  of  metal  contained  in  the  compounds. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alkalies,  the  susceptibility  of  the  spectrum  reactions  in  the  metals, 
inclusive  of  Hthium,  ie  from  40  to  3,000  times  greater  in  the  heat 
of  the  electric  spai'k  than  in  the  temperatui'e  of  the  non-luminous 
gas-flame.  Many  new  lines  make  their  appearance  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  induction  spark  which  are  not  visible  at  a  lower 
temperature.* 

As  a  practical  result  of  these  investigations  by  Cappel,  it 
seems  to  be  established  that  the  speetram  analysis  of  alkalies  is 
best  conducted  by  the  temperature  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame, 
and  that  of  other  metals  by  the  electric  spark.  It  seems  probable 
that  by  the  use  of  still  higher  tension,  such  as  may  be  obtained 
by  the  inti-oduction  of  condensers  (Fig.  65),  the  sensibihty  of  the 
spectrum  reactions  in  a  gi-eat  number  of  metals  may,  in  ( 
quence  of  the  higher  temperature,  be  raised  above  the  f 
limits. 

*  [See  note,  p.  104.] 
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The  importance  of  the  choice  of  a  suitable  temperature  in 
investigations  witli  spectrum  analysis  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of 
strontium.  If,  for  example,  ^ww  *^^  *  milligramme  of  this  metal 
be  talten,  a  q^uantity  that  can  be  detected  by  the  ordinaiy  mode 
of  analysis,  -ffp  part  of  this  small  quantity  will  be  shown  by  its 
spectnmi  analysis  in  the  Bunsen  burner ;  but  if  the  electric  spark 
be  employed,  -btjVtt  P^^t  of  this  last  small  particle  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  greatest  certainty.  Cappel,  therefore,  rightly 
maintains  that  in  searching  for  new  metals  the  employment  of 
high  temperatures  is  very  important,  and  that  the  use  of  very 
powerful  induction  machines,  with  the  addition  of  condensers, 
would  very  probably  lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements. 


34.  The  Coloks  of  Natueal  Objects. 

Besides  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  the  simple  ele- 
ments composing  white  light,  there  is  another  class  of  colors 
apparent  in  every  substance,  which  are  therefore  known  as  the 
colors  of  natural  objects.  When  we  see  that  a  picture  is  fonned 
by  covering  the  canvas  with  various  pigments,  and  that  leaves 
and  flowers  are  bright  with  the  most  beautiful  tints,  while  white 
cloth  becomes  red,  green,  or  blue,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
liquid  into  which  it  is  dipped,  we  are  easily  led  to  believe  that 
every  substance  carri^  in  itself  its  own  color,  whicli  is  peculiar 
to  it  alone,  and  is  inherent  in  the  substance.  At  most,  we  might 
admit  that  light  was  requisite  to  render  the  color  visible. 

And  yet  this  is  not  so.  "Were  colors  really  something  inherent 
in  the  object,  every  colored  substance  would  manifestly  appear 
always  of  the  same  color  by  whatever  light  it  was  iUnminated. 
But  this,  as  eveiy  one  knows,  is  not  the  case.  The  beautiful 
violet  dress  wliich  in  daylight  appears  of  the  purest  color  seems  dull 
and  gloomy  by  gas-light ;  materials  which  in  daylight  are  a  bright 
blue  are  tinged  with  green  in  candle  or  lamp  light.  And  what  if 
a  landscape  or  a  colored  object  be  viewed  through  a  tinted  glass? 
All  colors  then  seem  changed,  without  the  objects  in  themselves 
being  altered;  if  the  color  of  the  glass  be  intense,  the  various 
colors  of  the  objects  immediately  disappear,  and  every  thing 
seems  shaded  in  the  color  of  the  glass.  The  same  thing  happens 
if  some  common  salt  be  rubbed  into  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
surrounding  objects  viewed  by  the  yellow  light'  of  such  a  flame ; 
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the  colors  disappear,  or  lose  mncli  of  their  brilliancy,  and  every 
thing  seems  either  in  mere  light  and  shade,  or  else  of  a  dull  gray. 

These  facts  elearly  prove  that  coloi^  are  not  inherent  in  ob- 
jects, that  they  have  no  independent  existence,  but  that  they  are 
called  foi-th  by  some  extraneous  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  con'aiderations  show  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  objects  themselves  to  help  iu  the  formation 
of  color ;  for  they  in  no  way  assume  the  color  of  the  light  illumi- 
nating them,  but  appear,  as  a  mle,  of  (juite  a  different  hue. 

Thewa^wtiZcolorof  an  object  is  that  in  which  it  appears  when 
illuminated  by  the  pure  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  by  daylight ; 
it  is  called  red  or  blue  when  it  so  appears  by  daylight.  Now,  if 
an  object  be  illuminated  by  white  light,  and  yet  appear  of  another 
color,  the  cause  of  the  change  must  he  looked  for  in  the  influence 
which  the  surface  of  the  body  exercises  on  the  ether-waves  con- 
stituting white  light.  The  effects  of  this  influence  are  very 
different  accoi^ding  to  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  with 
which  the  object  is  provided ;  but  they  may  mostly  be  reduced  to 
one  of  two  cases :  either  that  a  portion  of  the  ether-motion  is 
entirely  stopped,  or  so  considerably  diminished  in  its  passage 
over  the  ponderable  atoms  of  the  substance,  as  that  heat  instead 
of  light  is  evolved ;  or  else  that  the  ether-waves  are  irregularly 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  object,  as  sometimes  occiire  with 
the  waves  of  sound.  In  the  first  case  the  rays  of  hght  ai-e  said 
to  be  absorbed, ;  in  the  latter,  soaMered. 

When  the  surfiiee  of  a  body  has  the  property  of  absorbing  all 
the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  witli  the  exception  of  one — red, 
for  example — that  body  appears  red  to  us  by  daylight  because 
this  color  alone  is  reflected  to  the  eye.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  the  power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  rays — the  red  and 
orange,  for  instance — and  of  reflecting  the  others,  namely,  the 
yellow,  green,  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  object  will  then  be  that 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  unabsorbed^ — the  reflected — colore. 
N'ow,  as  white  light  contains  the  whole  range  of  colors  visible  iu 
the  spectrum,  it  can  easily  be  understood  why  so  many  diflerent- 
colored  objects  should  be  seen  in  nature  with  such  an  inflnite 
variety  of  tint's.* 

*  [A  certain  propordon  of  the  Ijglit  falling  upon  colored  bodies  is  usually  sent  back 
unchanged  by  eupevficial  reflection,  without  undergoing  the  elective  absorption  to  which 
the  color  of  the  auijstsnce  is  due.] 
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Wlen  all  the  colors  of  white  liglit  are  reflected  from  an  object 
in  the  same  proportione  ^  they  occur  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
object  appears  white  by  daylight,  and  brilliant  in  proportion  to 
the  qiMMvtity  of  light  it  reflects.  In  proportion,  however,  as  it 
reflects  fewer  rays  of  all  lands,  the  white  loses  in  intensity ;  the 
object  appears  first  gray,  then  dark,  and  at  last  black,  when  all 
tlie  rays  falling  upon  it  ai'e  absorbed  and  none  reflected. 

Those  objects  are  therefore  black  the  surfaces  of  which  are  so 
eonatitnted  as  to  absorb  all  the  colored  rays  of  white  light ;  those 
are  white  which  reflect  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  the  surface ; 
and  those  are  colored  which  reflect  some  of  the  rays  and  absorb 
othere. 

A  white  object  may  therefore  appear  of  all  colors :  if  red  Kght 
falls  upon  it,  it  reflects  it  to  the  eye,  and  appears  red ;  in  bine 
light  it  appears  blue ;  in  green  light,  green,  etc. ;  whereas  a 
black  object  always  appears  black,  whatever  may  be  the  color  of 
the  light  by  which  it  is  illuminated. 

"We  may  here  farther  remark  that  a  colored  substance  assumes 
a  different  tint  when  dlumiuited  by  colored  light,  and  then 
appears  of  anothei  thin  its  natural,  that  is  to  say,  daylight  color. 
Vermilion,  for  example,  when  placed  in  red  Hght,  becomes  of  a 
more  fiery  red ;  m  oi  ange  or  yellow  light,  it  appears  orange  or 
yellow,  but  deepei  m  tone,  j^ieen  rays  impart  to  it  something  of 
their  own  tint,  but,  as  the  j  ed  substance  can  reflect  only  a  few  of 
the  green  rays,  it  appears  pale  and  dull  by  their  light ;  it  seems 
still  duller  and  darker  in  blue  light,  and  with  indigo  and  violet  it  is 
almost  black. 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
surfaces  of  colored  bodies  possess  the  property  of  reflecting  the 
rays  of  one  particular  color  in  far  greater  proportion  than  those 
of  the  other  colors ;  they  do  not  therefore  appear  black  when 
illuminated  by  a  light  differing  from  their  own  natural  color. 
Take,  for  example,  a  piece  of  paper  half  of  which  is  colored  a 
deep  blue  and  half  red ;  the  colored  rays  other  than  the  blue  and 
red  are  not  all  absorbed :  it  is  true  that  the  blue  piece  reflects 
the  blue  rays  preeminently  and  in  greatest  number,  as  the  red 
part  does  the  red  rays,  but  the  red  has  also  the  capability  of  re- 
flecting other  rays  to  a  small  amount.  If  the  pure  yellow  light 
of  a  spirit-flame  impregnated  with  salt  be  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  paper  in  a  completely  dark  room,  the  paper  must  appear 
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black  if  the  coloring  matter  reflect  only  the  red  and  blue  rays, 
because  the  yellow  rays  of  the  burning  sodium  will  be  absorbed, 
and  no  other  light  falls  upon  the  paper:  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  paper  only  appears  black  on  the  blue  part ;  the  red  half  is 
still  visibly  colored,  though  of  a  decidedly  yellow  shade.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  the  blue  of  the  paper  does  not  reflect  the 
yellow  rays,  but  that  the  red  has  that  power  in  a  small  degree. 
Almost  all  colored  objects  act  like  the  red  paper ;  they  reflect 
preeminently  one  particular  color,  namely,  that  one  of  which 
they  appear  hy  daylight ;  but  they  are  able  also  to  reflect  in  small 
quantities  all  other  or  at  least  some  other  colors,  and  so  they  vary 
in  tint  according  to  the  kind  of  light  in  which  they  are  seen. 

The  colors  of  objects  are  rery  rarely  pure  and  simple  like 
those  of  the  spectrum ;  most  of  them  are  composed  of  several  col- 
ors, and  can  be  decomposed  into  their  original  elements  by  a 
prism.  As  without  prismatic  decomposition  we  are  unable  mere- 
ly from  the  color  of  an  object  to  say  positively  which  colors  are 
absorbed  and  which  reflected,  so  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to 
decide  fi'om  the  color  of  a  flame  what  the  composition  of  its  light 
may  be  without  investigation.  The  light  of  the  sun,  the  lime- 
light, the  magnesiimi-light,  the  light  of  coal-gas,  petroleum,  and 
oil,  all  appear  to  us  more  or  less  white,  and  yet  the  spectra  of 
the  various  lights  differ  considerably.  It  is  true  they  all  contain 
the  whole  range  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet ; 
but  each  color  is  present  in  very  different  proportions.  The 
hght  from  gas,  oil,  and  candles,  has  less  blue  than  that  of  the  sun 
and  the  lime-light,  and  very  much  less  violet.  A  blue  material 
will  therefore  reflect  less  blue  by  lamp,  gas,  or  candle  light,  than 
by  daylight ;  the  color  will  not  only  be  flat  and  dull,  but  will 
have  a  touch  of  green  in  it  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of 
yellow  hght.  Blue  and  violet  especially  receive  a  green  tinge 
by  candle-light,  in  which  these  colors  appear  much  duller  than  in 
daylight ;  and  indeed  sometimes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
coloring  matter  employed,  this  tint  is  so  decided  that  in  artificial 
light  many  kinds  of  green  cannot  he  distinguished  from  blue. 

35.  Absorttion  o^  Light  bt  Solid  Bodies. 
By  the  term  absorption,  we  have  already  designated  that  ac- 
tion by  which  Kght,  in  its  passage  through  certain  media,  or  by 
its  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  is  weakened,  partially 
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retained,  er  entirely  stopped.  We  found  that  those  substances 
called  black  absorbed  rays  of  every  color  and  reflected  no  light 
from  their  surfaces,  and  that  most  substances  absorbed  witli  great 
avidity  rays  of  certain  colors,  while  tbey  were  insensitive  to 
others.  The  cause  of  this  absorption  is  probably  due  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  ether  being  communicated  to  the  ponderable 
molecalar  particles  of  the  substance. 

Similar  phenomena  are  noticed  when  light  is  transmitted 
through  colored  glass.  When  all  the  objects  in  a  landscape  ap- 
pear red  through  a  red  glass,  it  is  because  the  glass  allows  only 
the  red  rays  to  pass  through,  and  absorhs  every  other  colored 
ray ;  such  a  glass  is  transparent  only  to  red  light,  and  is  opaque 
to  every  other  color.  But  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  colored  glass 
is  transparent  for  one  color  only;  most  kinds  of  glass  aWirb 
rays  of  certain  colors,  and  allow  the  others  to  paes  through  in 
very  different  proportions.  The  naked  eye  is  unable  to  decide 
which  of  the  colored  rays  are  transmitted  through  a  colored  glass ; 
this  can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  analyzing  the  trans- 
mitted light  by  a  spectroscope  or  simple  prism. 

If  we  examine  by  a  spectroscope  the  transmitted  light  of  the 
colored  glass  that  we  before  made  use  of  (§  17)  for  obtaining  red, 
green,  and  blue  light,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  ruby-red 
glass  transmits  some  orange  and  even  some  yellow  rays,  as  well 
as  the  red,  but  that  it  entirely  absorbs  the  green,  blue,  and  vio- 
let rays  ;  the  cobalt-blue  glass  transmits  some  violet  and  green 
rays,  besides  the  blue,  but  absorbs  all  the  red  rays.  If  both 
glasses  be  laid  one  over  the  other,  and  a  gas-flame  looked  at 
through  them,  it  acems  as  if  scarcely  a  single  ray  was  trans- 
mitted ;  the  red  glass  absorbing  the  green,  blue,  and  violet  rays, 
and  the  blue  glass  absorbing  the  red  rays,  there  pass  through 
only  traces  of  such  light  as  has  not  been  entirely  absorbed,  and 
this  causes  the  gas-flame  to  appear  of  a  dull  yeUow.  A  combina- 
tion of  several  gh^ses,  or  indeed  any  single  glass  which  absorbs 
all  the  colored  rays  composing  white  light,  is  opaque,  that  is  to 
say,  black ;  glass  of  perfect  transparency,  absorbing  absolutely 
none  of  the  transmitted  light,  does  not  exist. 

36.  Absorption  of  Light  bt  Liquids, 
The  absorptive  power  of  colored  liquids  is  in  general  much 
more  decided  and  marked  than  that  of  colored  glass.     No  color- 
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ing  matter  has  yet  been  found  which  will  absorb  or  transmit 
only  one  kind  of  colored  rays  ;  the  colors  of  liquids,  therefore,  as 
seen  by  white  light,  are  mixed  colore,  and  their  absoi'ption  varies 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  refrangibility  of  the  light  which 
falls  upon  them,  and  the  degree  of  concentration  possessed  hy 
the  solution.  Sorby,  Haerlin,  Hoppe,  and  Valentin,  besides 
Q-ladstone  and  Huggins,  have  delineated  a  great  number  of  well- 
known  coloring  matters  and  other  liquids,  in  the  course  of  their 
investigations,  and  have  ascertained  to  what  extent  their  various 
degrees  of  concentration  affect  the  individual  parts  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

If  these  absorption  phenomena  are  to  be  exhibited  before  a 
large  audience  by  the  use  of  the  electric  or  Prummond'a  light,  it 
is  desirable  to  take  those  colored  liquids  which  show  their  ab- 
sorption in  a  very  characteristic  manner,  as,  for  instance,  a  solu- 
tion in  ether  of  chlorophyll — the  gieen  cokrmg  mitter  of  leaves 
— a  solution  in  water  of  the  coloimg  m'lttei  oi  human  blood,  or 
a  thin  layer  of  potassium  perminganite  soluhon 


If  a  continuous  spectmm  of  white  light  about  six  feet  long  be 
projected  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  glass  vessel  (Fig-  70)  composed 
of  flat  plates  containing  the  chlorophyll  solution  introduced  iato 
the  path  of  the  rays,  the  spectrum  on  the  screen  will  be  seen  im- 
mediately to  change.  Dark  bands  (Fig,  71,  Wo.  2 ;  Frontispiece 
No,  10)  appear  in  the  red,  as  well  as  in  the  yellow,  green,  and 
violet  portions,  and  the  blue  shades  give  place  to  a  faint-red  hue ; 
the  green  chlorophyll  solution  does  not  therefore  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays,  but  only  those  which  possess  a 
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peenliar  refrangzbilitj  or  wave-length ;  it  exerts  the  same  influ- 
ence on  most  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  while  it  transmits  un- 
changed all  the  other  colors  of  white  light. 


BULLOXn 


If  a  greatly-diluted  solution  of  fresh  arterial  blood  he  sub- 
stituted for  the  leaf-green,  the  red  in  the  spectrum  wiU  be  inten- 
sified, while  the  blue  and  the  violet  will  be  nearly  extinguished. 
Pig.  71,  No.  3,  shows  in  the  yellow  and  commencement  of  the 
green  two  darlt-blood  bands,  with  a  faint-green  stripe  interposed. 

These  phenomena  appear  in  a  much  more  striJting  manner  if 
they  are  observed  through  a  spectroBcope  instead  of  being  pro- 
jected on  a  screen ;  the  colored  liquid  is  then  placed  immediate- 
ly in  front  of  the  slit,  and  the  spectra  viewed  directly  by  the  eye. 
It  is  needful  for  this  purpose  to  have  email  glass  troughs  with 
parallel  sides,  similar  to  the  one  drawn  in  Fig.  70,  but  Stokes 
recommends  earefully-Beleeted  test-glasses,*  any  of  which  may  he 

"■  Browning  manufactures  suot  glass  tubca  and  vessels  of  every  required  size  and 
shape,  especially  in.  the  form  of  a  wedgo,  bo  as  to  test  easily  the  same  liquid  at  differ- 
ent successive  Ihiektiesaes.  He  also  fumislies,  enclosed  in  glass  tubes,  a  whole  seriea 
of  Hquids,  the  absorptive  power  of  whioh  is  either  remarkably  great  or  else  manifested 
in  a  peculiar  way. 
10 
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filled  with  the  requisite  lic[iiid,  and  placMid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  T2, 
dose  in  front  of  the  slit  by  means  of  a  supporting  ring  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  speotroseope.  If  the  instrument  with  the  slit 
not  too  contracted  be  directed  toward  a  luminous  cloud,  or  when 
this  is  not  available  toward  a  bright  light  placed  immediately  in 
front,  there  will  appear  a  brilliant  spectrnm  crossed  by  dark 
bands  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  hquid. 

In  many  cases  small  changes  produced  in  these  coloring  mat- 
ters by  dilution,  by  chemical  action,  or  by  the  increase  or  dimi- 


nution of  the  thickness  of  the  stiatum  of  liquid,  are  accompanied 
by  changes  in  the  absorption  bands,  so  that  a  conclusion  may  be 
formed  from  the  position,  width,  and  intensity  of  these  dark 
hands  as  to  the  nature  of  tlae  coloring  matter  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  has  suffered  alteration.  The  two  dark-blood 
bands  are  seen  in  the  yellow-green  of  a  spectrum  formed  by 
either  daylight  or  lamp-light  from  water  infused  with  bat  a  trace 
of  blood,  and  which  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  scarcely  a  percep- 
tible tinge  of  yellow.  On  this  account  spectrum  analysis  has 
been  called  into  the  service  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  is 
fitted  to  render  valuable  aid  in  medico-legal  investigations,  smce 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  spectroscope,  when  in  connection 
with  the  microscope,  will  be  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  blood 
or  poison  in  many  eases  where  the  microscope  alone  can  funiish 
no  results,  or  only  those  of  an  untrustworthy  character. 
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37.  TnE  Soeby-Beownikg  MicxiOSPEci-KosuopB. 
The  object  of  this  instrmnent  is  to  facilitate  the  accurate  ob- 
servation of  the  absorptive  phenomena  of  the  smallest  solid  and 
liquid  bodies,  such  aa  are  prepared  for  microscopic  examination 
— a  corpuscule  of  blood,  for  instance.*  Sorby,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Browning,  has  so  arranged  the  spectroscopic  part  of  the 
instrument  that  it  can  be.  applied  to  any  microscope  by  fixing  it 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  eye-piece  so  that  the  specti-oecopic 
investigation  of  an  object  can  bo  pursued  without  any  change  in 
the  manner  of  using  the  instrument.  In  a  com.plete  instrument 
a  contrivance  is  attached  to  the  side  by  means  of  which  the  sub- 
stances to  be  investigated  may  be  compared  with  the  spectra  of 


•  [In  his  earlier  reaaiirehes  with  t 
be  examined  b;  placing  it 


t  bja 


prism  and  leas  placed  beneath.  Huggins  first  pointefl  out  tho  method  of  observing 
the  epectra  of  the  l^ht  fVom  microscopic  objects  by  means  of  a  slit  and  a  prism 
plaoad  a&we  the  objaot^laas  of  the  mioroacope.  {See  "On  the  Prisroatio  Examination 
of  Microscopic  Objects,"  Trans.  Microscopical  Society,  May  10,  186a.)  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  the  very  confenient  instxiiment  described  in  the  text  is  based.] 
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known  substances :  iJiis  apparatus  consists  of  a  email  stage,  a 
prism  for  comparison  (§  38),  and  a  movable  scale  for  measuring 
accurately  tlie  places  of  the  absoi'ption  bands. 

rig.  73  shows  a  perspeetiye  view  of  the  whole  inetrunsent,  as 
fitted  to  slide  into  the  upper  tube  of  the  microscope  in  place  of 
the  eye-piece ;  Fig.  H  gives  a  section  showing  the  internal  con- 
struction ;  and  Fig.  75  gives  a  section  through  the  plane  of  the 
two  screws  C  and  H,  exhibiting  the  slit  with  its  contrivances  for 
adjustment  and  the  prism  for  comparison. 

The  tube  A  encloses  a  second  tube  carrying  a  direct-vision 
system  of  five  prisms  e,  and  an  achromatic  lens  I  (Fig.  14) ;  by 
means  of  a  milled  head  E,  with  screw-m.otion,  this  inner  tube 
can  be  moved  up  and  down,  so  that  the  slit  situated  in  the  plane 
of  the  screws  C  and  H  may  be  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  I ;  conse- 
quently the  rays  from  the  slit,  after  passing  through  the  lens,  fall 
parallel  on  to  the  prisms. 


tUe  MlorospMtmsco 


D  D  is  the  stage  on  which  the  objects  for  comparison — 
liquids  between  plates  of  glass  or  in  small  tubes — are  secured 
within  notched  edges,  by  means  of  metal  springs,  which  hold  the 
email  glasses  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  falling  on  tliem 
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from  the  side,  after  its  passage  through  the  liquid,  reaches  a 
square  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  whence,  as  Kg.  74 
shows,  it  pa^es  tlirough  a  side  opening  o  into  the  inside  of  the 
principal  tube,  and  iaUs  upon  the  reflecting  prism  H,  which  acts 
as  a  prism  for  comparison.  "Wlien  the  apparatus  for  eomparieon 
is  not  required,  the  square  opening  in  the  stage  D  D  is  closed  by 
a  eliding  plate  by  means  of  the  screw  E,  so  that  the  side-Hght 
may  he  shut  out  of  the  instrument. 

rig.  ?5  gives  a  section  through  the  plane  of  the  sHt  between 
the  screws  C  and  H.  Tlie  piece  n  is  fixed,  while  in  is  movable, 
by  means  of  the  screw  H  and  an  opposing  steel  spring,  which 


serves  to  widen  or  narrow  the  slit.  Close  over  the  slit  is  a 
coveringplate^,  which  is  moved  backward  and  forward  by  the 
screw  C  and  a  spring  acting  against  it,  thus  enahhng  the  slit  to 
be  lengthened  or  shortened.  The  reflecting  prism  It  covers  a 
part  of  the  slit ;  if  this  slit  be  open,  and  the  light  from  the 
object  for  comparison  fall  from  the  side  at  o  upon  the  prism  E, 
it  will  he  reflected  back,  and  be  thrown  upon  the  system  of 
prisms  e,  together  with  the  light  coming  through  the  open  part 
of  the  slit  from  below  (Kg,  74).  In  this  way  two  spectra  are 
received  in  juxtaposition,  one  produced  by  the  hght  passing 
through  the  tube  G,  the  other  by  the  light  which  has  been 
transmitted  through  the  known  liquid  upon  the  stage  D  D. 

In  order  to  use  the  mieroapectroscope,  the  tube  A,  with  the 
prisms,  must  be  removed,  and  the  tube  G  inserted  into  the  eye- 
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piece  tube,  so  that  the  slit  at  the  eje-end  shall  h4  parallel  to  the 
inner  slit.*  The  object-glass  required  is  then  screwed  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  microscope,  the  object  the  spectrum  of  which 
is  to  be  investigated  laid  upon  the  stage,  and  illuminated  accord- 
ing as  it  is  transparent  or  opaque  with  a  mirror  from  below,  or 
by  means  of  an  achromatic  condenser  from  above,  and  the  focus 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an  ordinary  microHcopie  in- 
vestigation, BO  that  the  enlarged  image  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  the  slit,  by  means  of  the 
screw  H,  should  be  opened  wide.  The  tube  A,  with  the  com- 
pound prism,  is  then  replaced,  its  position  regulated  with  regard 
to  the  sht  by  the  screw  B,  and  the  width  of  the  slit  adjusted 
until  a  well-defined  spectrum  is  obtained.  As  each  portion  of 
the  spectrum  possesses  a  refrangibility  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
prisms  must,  for  the  dehcate  absoi'ptioh  lines,  be  specially  ad- 
justed for  each  dirk  line  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  in 
these  investigations  the  lowest  possible  powers  are  employed. 

When  the  sub^tince  to  be  investigated  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  spectrum  ot  a  known  substance,  the  stage  D  D  is  em- 
ployed in  the  minnei  desciibed.  If  it  be  used  in  daylight,  the 
tube  of  the  miciosLope  mu'^t  be  directed  to  a  bright  part  of  the 
sky  (Fig.  78) ;  for  a  better  illumination  of  the  liquids  on  the 
stage  D  D,  especially  by  lamp-iight,  the  mirror  I  is  employed, 
and  is  so  supported  as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  in  any  position 
with  respect  to  the  opening  in  the  stage. 

For  the  accurate  determination  of  the  position  of  the  absorp- 
tion lines,  the  upper  cover  of  the  tube  A  is  removed  and  replaced 
by  another,  which,  as  represented  in  Fig.  76,  is  provided  with  a 
lateral  tube  a  a.  In  this  tube  the  lens  e  can  be  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  screw  V,  while  in  front  is  a  contrivance  by  which 
an  opaque  glass  plate  d,  on  which  a  iine  transparent  line  or  cross 
has  been  photographed,  may  be  moved  backward  and  forward  by 
the  micrometer-screw  II  (compare  Fig.  51),  and  the  amount  of 
motion  measured.  In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  tube  a  a  is 
placed  a  movable  mirror  S,  which  reflects  the  light  it  receives, 
whether  dayhght  or  lamp-Hght,  on  to  the  glass  plate  d.  By 
turning  the  micrometer-screw  M,  the  light  transmitted  through 
the  glass  plate  is  thrown  into  the  tube  A  A,  in  the  form  of  a 


*  [Mr.  Bmwniiig  now  makes  the  inatruinent  nith  a  circular  aperture  ii 
so  that  the  eye-cap  may  he  placed  in  any  position.] 
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bright  line,  and  the  lens  e  adjusted  to  euch  a  position  as  to  direct 
the  image  of  this  line  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  range  of 
priems  c,  presenting  an  angle  of  45°,  whence  it  is  reflected  in  the 
direction  of  the  principal  tube,  and  reaches  the  eye  at  the  same 
time  as  the  spectrum.  A  bright  line  or  cross  is  thus  seen  upon 
the  spectrum,  and  it  is  not  only  easy,  by  turning  the  micrqmeter- 
Bcrew  Mj  to  place  the  bright  line  precisely  upon  any  absorption 
line,  but  also  to  measure  accurately  the  relative  distances  between 
any  dark  lin^  in  the  spectrum  by  means  of  the  divisions  of  the 
micrometer. 


In  ordei',  however,  that  the  results  given  by  various  instru- 
ments may  be  compared,  these  divisione  must  not  be  arbitrary. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  63),  and  will  be  more  ftilly 
entered  into  in  Part  III.,  that  the  solar  spectrum,  and  conse- 
quently the  spectrum  of  daylight,  is  not  continuous,  but  is  every- 
where crossed  by  numerous  dark  lines  of  varying  intensity. 
These  dark  lines  always  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  scale  of 
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color  in  the  speetrum,  that  is  to  say,  each  line  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  one  and  the  same  color,  or  by  light  of  the  same  re- 
frangibilityj  whatever  may  be  the  composition  or  angle  of  the 
prism.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  select  the  darkest'lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  to  form  a  scale  for  dividing  the  screw-head  M  of 
the  microspectroscope. 

For  this  purpose  Browning  divides  the  screw-head  M  into  a 
hundred  equal  parts,  and  determines  the  divisions  of  the  scale  for 
every  instrument  by  a  previous  trial  in  which  bright  daylight  is 
admitted  from  below  through  the  slit  and  the  tube  Gr  (Fig,  73), 
and  these  divisions  are  successively  marked  off  by  the  indicator 
on  the  ecrew-head  whenever  the  bright  line  of  light  (Fig.  76)  is 
coincident  with  the  individual  darli  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
■The  dark  lines  are  then  drawn  in  accordance  with  these  num- 
bers upon  a  speetrum  about  five  inches  long,  which  is  divided 
into  an  arbitrary  number  of  equal  divisions,  as  represented  in 
the  upper  half  of  Fig.  71.  By  means  of  such  a  spectrum,  the 
position  of  the  absorption  bands  of  any  liquid  may  be  determined 
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the  speetnim  (Kg.  76),  and  place  it  by  means  of  the  screw  M  in 
coincidence  with  the  absorption  lines  to  be  measured,  and  then 
read  off  the  number  upon  the  divided  aerew-head.  The  num- 
bers read  off  for  the  various  Hnes  need  only  be  compared  with 
the  divisions  of  the  scale  of  the  normal  spectrum,  in  order  to  de- 
termine at  -once  the  position  of  these  lines  in  the  spectrum  for  aU 
similar  investigations.  Should  a  more  complete  representation 
of  the  absorption  spectrum  be  rec[uired,  it  is  only  necessary,  as 
shown  in  the  lower  half  of  Fig.  7Y,  to  draw  the  lines  according 
to  the  numbers  read  off  on  the  micrometer  scrow-head  upon  a 
spectrum  furnished  with  the  scale  of  the  normal  spectrum.  The 
bright  line  seen  at  the  number  96  in  this  lower  spectrum  ought 
to  indicate  that  an  absorption  line  was  seen  at  this  spot  in  the 
instiTiment.  If,  instead  of  the  line  of  light  a  bright  cross  be 
used,  the  point  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  is  placed 
iu  the  middle  of  the  absorption  line,  or,  if  it  bo  a  band,  upon  each 
edge  iu  succession. 


_J1B sJI 


Those  who  wish  to  cntei  mure  mmutel)  mto  iavestigationa 
of  this  Hnd  will  do  well  to  begm  with  \arioub  solutions  of  blood, 
with  madder,  amhne  red,  fresh  solution  of  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash, or  with  other  similar  substances  of  highly  absorptive  power. 

In  Fig.  T8  are  shown  the  absorption  bands  of  human  blood 
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aa  given  by  Stolces ; '  it  will  be  seen  tow  greatly  they  vary  in  the 
same  STibstance  according  as  it  is  eiibjected  to  changes  or  mixed 
witli  other  bodies.  All  fonr  spectra  are  the  absorption  spectra 
of  human  Wood:  No.  1  is  that  of  fresh  scarlet  blood;  Ko.  2,  that 
of  deoxidized  blood  (eruorine).  By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  blood 
the  eruorine  is  converted  into  hcematin,  which  gives  a  spectrum 
t  entirely  different  set  of  bands ;  and  hsematin  can 
a.  be  oxidized  and  reduced,  until  it  exhibits  the  dark  bands 
shown  in  N'os.  3  and  i. 

While  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Yalentin  are  already  actively  en- 
gaged with  the  absorption  spectra  of  those  substances  which  play 
an  important  part  in  physiology  and  pathology,  Sorby  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  investigation  of  articles  of  commerce  such 
as  dyes  and  wine— to  ascertain  its  age,  as  well  as  to  detect  the 
adulteration  in  food,  such  as  beer  and  wine,  muatai'd,  cheese, 
butter,  etc.  Spectrum  analysis  has  thus  opened  a  wide  field  of 
investigation  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  the  botanist,  the 
zoologist,  the  chemist,  and  the  technologist,  and  the  labors  un- 
dertaken in  these  various  departments  of  science  have  already 
yielded  valuable  I'esulte, 

38.  Absoeptioh  of  Light  by  Gases. 

While  colorless  gases  only  weaken  the  intensity  of  the  light 
they  transmit,  and  exert  no  selective  absorptive  power  upon  any 
particular  rays;  and  while,  on  the  contrary,  colored  solid  and 
lic[uid  bodies  wholly  absorb  certain  rays,  and  entirely  transmit 
others,  thus  producing  wide  absorption  bands  that  extend  some- 
times over  whole  groups  of  colors  in  the  continuous  spectrum, 
colored  gases,  differing  from  both,  exhibit  only  narrow  dark 
bands,  which,  like  black  lines,  traverse  not  unii-equently  everj 
color  in  the  continuous  spectrum. 

For  the  exhibition  of  these  absorption  phenomena  a  glass 
globe  (Fig.  79)  is  employed,  smoothly  polished  inside,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  closed  at  both  ends  by  pieces  of  plate  glass.  The 
vapors  for  examination  are  introduced  into  the  globe  by  a  side 
opening ;  but,  if  it  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  fonned  dur- 
ing the  investigation,  the  substances  needed  for  their  develop- 
ment can  be  placed  in  the  vessel  by  removing  the  cover,  and 
vaporized  by  a  careful  application  of  heat.     The  globe  must  be 
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placed  immediately  before  the  prism,  or  close  in  front  of  the  elit 
of  the  spectroscope,  and  in  such  a  position  in  the  path  of  the 
rays  that  they  may  pass  through  the  inside  of  the  sphere  perpen- 
dieuiarly  to  ^e  glass  plates  covering  it. 


To  exhibit  the  absorptive  properties  of  nitrous-acid  gas  on  a 
large  scale,  tibe  electric  lamp  or  Drumniond's  light  mast  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  continuous  spectrum  of  white  light  thrown  upon 
the  screen  in  the  manner  described  in  §  19,  Fig,  34.  If  the  globe 
filled  with  the  red  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  *  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  prism  in  the  position  already  described,  the  spectrum  wiU 
appear  crossed  by  a  row  of  dark  bands,  the  violet  end  having 
entirely  disappeared.  By  increasing  the  heat  of  the  vapor  these  ■ 
bands  gradually  become  stronger,  while  new  dark  bands  succes- 
sively appear,  until  at  last,  when  the  temperature  has  reached  a 
certain  limit,  all  the  colored  portions  of  the  speetmm  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  not  a  ray  of  the  electric  light  is  able  any  longer  to 
penetrate  the  vapor.  Brewster  carried  the  process  so  far  by  a 
constant  increase  of  temperature  as  to  render  the  gas  entirely 
opaque  even  to  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  absorption 
spectrum  of  this  gas  is  shown  in  Fig.  71,  JSTo.  4  (Frontispiece 
No.  9). 

If  some  pieces  of  iodine  be  placed  in  the  globe  and  heated, 
a  violet  vapor  is  produced,  through  which  the  electric  light  may 
be  made  to  pass.  The  phenomena  which  are  then  seen  differ 
greatly  from  those  before  exhibited;  by  slightly  widening  the 
dit,  a  large  piece  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  beginning  of  the  yel- 

ir  bj  heating 


The  vapor  ia  obtained  in  the  simplest  and  most 
te  of  loiid,  a  procesa  which  may  take  place  rather  i 
:  glass  globe  itself. 
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low  to  the  blue,  appears  to  be  cut  out,  and,  if  the  slit  be  contract- 
ed to  obtain  a  purer  spectrum,  this  broad  dark  belt  resolves  itself 
into  numerous  fine  dark  lines,  which  are  seen  to  cross  the  whole 
of  the  spectrum  from  red  to  the  beginning  of  blue.  If  the  ab- 
sorption spectrum  of  the  vapor  of  iodine  be  examined  in  a  test- 
tube  glass  by  means  of  a  spectroscope,  the  whole  of  the  orange 
and  yellow  will  be  seen  crossed  by  a  great  number  of  iine  black 
lines,  which  become  so  numerous  in  the  green  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  appear  to  foi-m  a 
shaded  band  (Fig.  Tl,  ^"0.  5).  With  instruments  of  high  magni- 
fying power  these  dark  bands  are  resolved  into  very  fine  lines, 
increasing  in  number  arid  intensity  toward  the  middle  and  dark- 
est portions  of  the  bands. 

Other  colored  gases  yield  similar  absorption  spectra,  particu- 
larly the  vapors  of  bromine,  hydrochloric  acid,  percbloride  of 
manganese ;  also,  according  to  Morren,  of  chlorine,  etc.,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  other  vapors,  such  as  those  of  sulphur 
and  selenium,  which,  although  colored,  do  not  occasion  any  ab- 
sorption bands  in  the  spectrum. 

Aqueous  vapor  also  exercises  an  absorptive  action  upon  light, 
and  its  absorption  lines  arc  very  noticeable  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun,  and  that  of  diffused  daylight.  On  account  of  the 
neetion  of  these  lines  with  the  spectrum  of  the  heavenly  bo 
the  consideration  of  the  details  of  their  appearance  must  be  left 
till  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  Part  III. 

39.    EeLATION   between    the    EjOSSION    and    the    AjiSOKPTION   OE 
LlQHT 

When  it  is  remembered  that  solid  bodies  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence emit  a  much  greater  body  ot  light  than  gases  emit  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  that  they  are  able  to  absorb  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  the  light  billing  on  them — in  certain  ohcumstanees 
even  the  whole  of  it — through  the  transfer  of  the  ether-vibrations 
to  their  ponderable  atoms ;  when,  further,  it  is  remembered  that 
just  those  substances  that  give  out  heat  with  the  greatest  facihty, 
and  in  the  fullest  quantity,  are  also  the  most  capable  of  receiving 
Ami  from  without  or  absorbing  it,  the  thought  is  suggested  that 
there  must  be  an  intimate  connection,  a  certain  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  power  of  a  body  to  emit  light  (emission)  and  to  absorb 
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it  (absorption).  Tbat  tlie  temperature  of  the  eutstance  has  an 
influence  on  tMe  relation  hetween  its  emissive  and  absorptive 
powers  is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the  gas-spectra  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  order  (§  31),  as  well  aa  hy  the  variety  of  absorp- 
tion spectra  exhibited  at  different  temperatures  by  the  same  sub- 
stance. A  eentnry  ago  the  eminent  mathematician  and  physicist 
Euler,  in  his  "  Theoria  lucis  et  caloris,"  ennnciated  the  principle 
that  every  substance  absorbs  light  of  snch  a  wave-length  as  coin- 
cides with  the  vibrations  of  its  smallest  particles.  Toucault 
mentioned  in  his  work  on  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  light,  pub- 
lished in  1849,  that  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  carbon-points 
the  intense  yellow  sodium  line  appeared,  and  was  changed  into 
a  black  line  when  sunlight  was  transmitted  through  the  electric 
are.  Angstrom  gave  expression  as  early  as  the  year  1853  to  the 
general  law  that  a  gas  when  luminous  enmts  rays  of  UgM  of  the 
swms  refrmigibUil/y  as  tiime  wMoh  it  has  power  to  absorb,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  rays  which  a  suhstmioe  absorbs  mreprms^ 
those  whmh  it  emits  when,  inade  self-^eminous* 

But  all  these  facts  remained  isolated,  and  there  was  yet  want- 
ing the  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  general  physical  law  ucuder 

*  [In  a  report  to  Uie  Briiiah  AsaoeiaiJon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1361, 
Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  wrote  :  "In  connection  with  tliis  subject  it  niaj  not  be  out  of 
place  to  introduce  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  W.  Thomson,  to  Prof. 
Kirchhofi;  dated  1860.  Prof.  Thomson  thus  wriies :  '  Prof.  Slokea  mentioned  to  me 
at  Cftmbridge  some  time  ago,  probably  about  ten  year3,'thftt  Praf  Miller  had  made  an 
esperiment  testing  to  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  agreement  of  the  double 
dat^  line  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  double  bright  liae  constituting  the  spectrum 
of  the  spirit-lamp  bnming  with  salt.  I  remarked  that  there  must  be  some  physical 
connection  between  two  agencies  presenting  so  marked  a  characteristic  in  common. 
He  assented,  and  said  he  believed  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  cause  was  to  be 
had  on  some  such  principles  as  the  following :  Vapor  of  sodium  must  possess,  by  its 
molecular  structure,  a  tendency  to  vibrate  ia  the  pecioda  corresponding  to  the  degrees 
of  refranpbility  of  the  double  line  D.  Hence  the  presence  of  sodium  in  a  source  of 
light  must  tend  to  oci^nate  light  of  that  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  vapor  of  sodium 
in  an  atmosphere  round  a  source  must  bave  a  great  tendency  to  retain  on  itself,  i.  e., 
to  absorb  and  to  have  its  temperature  raised  by  light  from  the  source  of  the  precise 
quality  in  question.  In  the  atmosphere  around  the  sun,  therefore,  there  must  be 
present  vapor  of  sodium,  which,  according  to  meohaaieal  explanation  thus  suggested, 
bdng  particularly  opaque  for  light  of  that  quality,  prevents  such  of  it  as  is  emitted 
ftom  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  any  considerable  distance  through  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  The  test  of  this  theory  must  be  had  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
vapor  of  sodium  has  the  special  absorbing  power  anticipated.'  "  In  the  same  con- 
nection must  also  be  considered  the  experiments  on  the  properties  of  radiant  light 
communioateii  in  1860  by  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart  to  lie  Boyal  Society.] 
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wluch  the  individual  phenomena  could  be  arranged.  It  was  re- 
served to  Kirchhoff  to  discover  this  law,  and  to  establish  trium- 
phantly its  truth,  not  only  by  mathematical  proof,  but  also  in 
many  strildng  instances  by  experiment. 

In  the  year  1860,  he  published  his  memoir  on  the  relation 
between  the  emissive  and  absorptive  powers  of  bodies  for  heat  as 
well  as  for  light,  in  which  occurs  the  celebrated  sentence ;  "  The 
rdation  ietween  the  powef  of  emission  cmd  the  ^Jower  of  alsorptwn 
of  one  cmd  the  same  class  ofrm/s  is  the  swrnefor  aU  iodies  ai  the 
saT/ie  tempomtwre,"  which  will  ever  be  distinguished  as  announ- 
cing one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  Nature,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  extensive  influence  and  universal  application,  will 
render  immortal  the  name  of  its  illustrious  d 


40.  Keyeebal  of  the  Spectra  op  Gases. 

From  KirchhoiF's  law  it  fallows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
that  gases  and  vapors  in  transmitting  hght  absorb  or  impair 
precisely  those  rays  (colors)  which  they  themselves  emit  when 
rendered  luminous,  while  they  remain  perfectly  transparent  to  all 
other  colored  rays.  Luminous  sodium-vapor,  for  example,  gives 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  spectrum  of  one  bright-yellow 
double  line;  it  emits  thei'efore  this  yellow  light  only.  If  the 
white  light  of  the  sun,  the  electric  arc,  or  the  oxyhydrogen-Iamp 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  vapor  of  sodium,  the  vapor  will 
abstract  or  extinguish  from  the  white  light  just  those  yellow  rays 
which  ,it  emitted  when  in  a  luminous  state.  "While  the  greater 
part  of  these  yellow  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  sodium-vapor,  all 
the  other  rays — the  red,  orange,  gi'een,  blue,  and  violet — pass 
through  unimpaired. 

The  mode  in  which  Kirehhoff  conducted  his  experiments, 
which  admit  of  certaiu  and  easy  repetition  by  means  of  a  direct- 
vision  spectroscope,  is  shown  in  Kg.  80,  where  the  apparatus  is 
arranged  ia  the  same  way  as  for  the  exhibition  of  the  absorption 
spectra.  L  is  an  oil-lamp,  the  white  light  from  which  is  decom- 
posed into  a  continuous  apectrnm  of  every  shade  of  color  by  the 
prism  of  the  spectroscope  S  (p.  84).  After  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope  and  the  slit  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  exhibit  a 
distinct  spectrum,  there  is  placed  close  in  front  of  tlie  slit  s  a 
glass-tube  N,  from  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  been  expelled 
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by  tfie  mtroduetion  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  wHich  arc  laid  aome 
pieces  of  metallio  sodium.  The  glass  tube  is  heated  by  means  of 
the  spirit-lamp  or  gas-flame  Gr,  and  part  of  the  sodium  is  converted 
into  vapor;  a  dark  line  soon  rn^kes  its  appearance  in  the  bright 


yellow  of  the  continuous  Epectnim  of  the  oil-lamp  precisely  in  the 
place  where  the  sodium-vapor  when  rendered  luminous  by  heat 
shows  its  yellow  line.  For  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
replace  the  sodium-tube  K"  by  a  spii'it-flame  in  the  wick  of  which 
some  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  has  been  rubbed,  and  to 
screen  the  light  of  the  lamp :  the  luminous  sodium-vapor  pro- 
duces the  yellow  hne  precisely  in  the  same  place  in  which  the 
yellow  light  was  before  absorbed  from  the  continuous  spectrum 
and  the  dark  line  formed. 

The  optician  Ladd  furnishes  strong  glass  tubes  half  an  inch 
in  width,  closed  at  both  ends,  and  iilled  with  hydi-ogen  gas  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sodium.  On  being  slowly  and  gradually 
heated,  the  sodium  becomes  vaporized.  If  such  a  tube  be  held 
vertically  close  in  front  of  the  slit  s,  and  the  white  light  of  a 
lamp,  or  wha.t  is  preferable  the  light  from  incandescent  lime,  be 
allowed  to  pass  tlnrough  the  tube  containing  sodium-vapor  before 
entering  the  slit  s,  a  dark  line  is  visible  precisely  in  the  place  of 
the  bright  sodium  line.  By  the  use  of  a  spectroscope  of  strong 
dispersive  power  the  bright  sodium  line  does  not  appear  as  a 
single  but  as  a  double  line :  accordingly,  in  such  an  instrument 
the  dark  absorption  line  of  sodium-vapor  appears  double,  and 
both  these  dark  lines  occur  precisely  in  the  place  where  the  two 
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bright  sodium  lines  are  found  wlien  the  light  from  sodium  alone 
falls  into  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  same  way,  hy  employing  the  vapors  of  Hthium,  potas- 
sium, strontiuin,  and  barium,  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  extinguished 
from  a  continuons  spectrum  precisely  the  same  bright  colors 
which  these  vapors  emit  when  luminous.  Luminous  lithium- 
vapor  (Frontispiece  No.  3)  gives  a  spectrum  of  one  intense  red 
line  and  a  fainter  orange  one ;  lithium-vapor  absorbs  also  just 
those  same  colors  from  white  light  sent  through  it.  If  Ereh- 
hoff's  experiment  he  repeated  with  lithium  in  the  same  manner 
(Fig.  80)  as  already  deBcribed  with  sodium,  two  unequally  dark 
lines  will  appear  in  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  lamp-light 
precisely  in  the  same  places  where  the  luminous  lithium-vapor 
showed  the  two  bright  lines. 

The  important  result  of  these  investigations  is  therefore 
that  the  characteristic  bright  lines  of  sodium,  lithium,  etc.,  are 
i  into  dif/rh  lines  when  the  intense  white  light  of  incan- 
t  sohd  or  liquid  hodies  passes  through  the  vapor  of  these 
metals.  The  spectrum  of  luminous  sodium-vapor  is  a  bright 
yeUow  (double)  Hne,  the  rest  of  the  field  in  the  spectroscope 
remaining  dark;  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body,  after  it  has  passed  through  sodium-vapor  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  itself,  occupies,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  field 
with  its  brilliant  colors  excepting  only  that  one  place  in  which 
the  dark  sodium  line  is  found.  As  therefore  the  bright  lines  of 
gas-spectra  are  converted  in  these  experiments  into  dark  lines, 
while  the  dark  parts  of  the  spectrum  are  changed  into  hrilliant 
colors  by  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  white  light,  the  entire 
gas-spectrum  seems  to  be  reversed  in  respect  of  its  illumination : 
for  this  reason  the  phenomenon  has  been  called,  after  Kirchhoff, 
"  the  reversal  of  lAe  specbrwn.''' 

It  has  been  fully  proved  by  Kirchhoff  that  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  incandescent  solid  or  liquid 
body  giving  the  continuous  spectrum,  and  that  of  the  absorptive 
vapor  through  which  its  white  light  passes,  exercises  a  great  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  reversal  of  the  spectrmn,  and  that  the  whole 
phenomenon  rests  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  emis- 
sive and  absorptive  powers  of  the  vapor,  which  relation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  difference  of  temperature.  The  reversal  experi- 
ments, therefore,  succeed  only  when  there  is  a  great  difference 
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of  temperature  between  tlie  ineandescent  solid  body  and  tbe 
absorptive  vapor,  and  they  will  succeed  all  the  more  certainly 
the  higher  the  temperature  is  of  the  incandescent  body,  and  the 
lower  that  of  the  reversing  vapor.  The  light  of  the  sun,  the 
electric  arc,  Drummond's  lime-light,  or  a  glowing  platinum  wire, 
may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  lamp  (L,  Fig.  80),  If,  instead 
of  the  glass  tube  filled  with  hydrogen  and  sodium,  etc.,  free 
Eodiura-vapor  be  employed,  such  as  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
Kietallie  sodium  in  a  flame,  this  flame  must  not  be  of  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  of  the  Bimsen  burner,  or  even  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  is  too  great  as  opposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lime-light ;  for  this  purpose  the  moderately  hot  flame  pro- 
duced by  spirits  of  wine,  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  it  will 
bear,  is  sufficient,  when  with  the  addition  of  a  little  common 
salt,  the  sodium  Hne  in  a  good  spectroscope,  with  a  suitable  open- 
ing of  the  slit,  will  appear  black  upon  the  colored  ground  of  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  lime-light.  If  the  white  light  of  the 
electric  arc,  with  its  far  greater  heat,  be  used  to  form  the  contin- 
uous spectrum,  the  reversal  of  the  sodium  and  Hthium  lines  may 
be  produced  by  volatilizing  these  metals  in  the  flame  of  the 
Bunsen  burner. 

For  the  exhibition  of  the  reversal  of  the  sodium  line  on  a 
screen,  the  glass  tube  above  mentioned  containing  hydrogen  gas 
and  sodium  is  not  well  suited,  as  the  sodium-vapor  is  not  dense 
enough,  and  soon  stains  the  sides  of  the  glass ;  but,  if  the  electric 
arc  be  used  for  the  white  light,  the  sodium-vapor  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  gas-flame. 

For  this  purpose  the  carbon-points  should  he  previously  moist- 
ened with  a  weak  solution  of  salt,  and  allowed  to  dry  again. 
If  a  continuous  spectrum  some  three  feet  long  be  formed  by  the 
electric  lamp  and  prism  in  the  usual  way,  the  bright  sodium  line 
is  seen  passing  through  the  yellow,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
noted  by  making  a  mark  m  at  the  side.  The  small  amount  of 
sodium  adhering  to  the  carbon-points  soon  evaporates  in  the  heat 
of  the  electric  light,  and  the  yellow  line  is  extinguished.  The 
gas-burner  G  (Fig.  81)  is  now  placed  before  the  slit  of  the  electric 
lamp  E,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  incandescent  carbon  issuing  from 
it  must  pass  through  the  flame  G-.  Before  adding  the  sodium  to 
this  gas-flame,  a  perforated  screen  S  of  pasteboard  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  lens  L,  in  order  that  the  large  screen  on  which  the 
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speetrum  is  formed  shall  be  protected  from  tlie  intense  yellow 
light  of  the  burning  sodium:  none  of  these  preparations  exert 
the  slightest  influence  upon  the  continuous  spectrum  r  vv^r^on 
the  screen.  A  piece  of  sodium  the  size  of  a  pea  is  placed  in  a 
platinum  spoon  I,  and  brought  into  the  gaa-flame ;  the  sodium 


ignites,  and  ibrms  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor  through  which  the 
rajs  of  the  electric  light  miist  pass.  On  the  screen  is  seen  a 
stripe  D  of  intense  blackness,  precisely  in  the  place  marked  m 
where  the  bright  sodium  line  before  appeared ;  the  sodium-vapor 
has,  partially  at  least,  absorbed  or  extinguished  from  the  white 
light  of  the  incandescent  carbon  the  yellow  light  of  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility  as  the  sodirnn-vapor  emitted.  If  the 
sodium  be  withdrawn  from  the  gas-flame,  the  black  line  imme- 
diately disappears  from  the  screen ;  if  it  be  reintroduced,  the 
black  line  again  appears  precisely  in  the  same  place.  The  sodium- 
vapor  therefore  absorbs  the  same  light,  that  is  to  say  the  same 
colored  rays,  which  it  emits  in  a  lominous  state. 

The  instructive  experiment  of  the  reversal  of  the  sodium  line 
may  be  made  in  another  way,  which  is  not  less  fitted  than  the 
preceding  one  to  give  a  clear  illusti-ation  of  certain  phenomena 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  For  this  purpose  the  lower  pole  of  the 
electric  lamp  is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  carbon  half  an  inch 
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tbiek,  the  upper  surface  of  which,  slightly  hollowed,  out  (I'ig-  82), 
contains  a  piece  of  sodium  the  size  of  apea.  The  Bunsen  burner  G, 
and  the  pasteboard  screen  S,  are  removed,  while  the  lens  L, 
the  prism  P,  and  the  large  screen,  remain  undisturbed.  To  pre- 
vent the  intense  incandescence  of  the  carbon,  and  the  conse- 
quent appeai'ance  of  the  white  electric  light,  the  two  poles  are 
separated  after  the  first  contact  somewhat  wider  than,  is  usual 
(rather  more  than  ^  of  an  inch) :  only  a  faint  continuous  spe&- 
trum  is  formed,  and  the  lamp  emits  only  the  intensely  yellow 
light  of  the  burning  sodium.  As  soon  as  the  electric  current 
passes,  the  sodium  begins  to  glow  strongly,  and  a  single  band  of 


brilliant  yellow  about  two  inches  wide  is  seen  upon  the  screen, 
which  is  the  spectrum  of  the  luminous  sodium-vapor.  But  in  a 
few  seconds  a  sharply-defined  deep-black  line  about  an  inch  wide 
appears  in  the  middle  of  this  yeUow  band,  while  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  color  fades  away.  The  bright-yellow  sodium  lin^ 
has  become  changed  into  a  dark  line,  which  continues  as  .long  ap 
the  combustion  of  the  sodium  lasts. 

In  this  ease  the  reversal  is  easily  explained  in  the  following 
manner :  The  sodium  becomes  first  intensely  heated,  and  its  va- 
por emits  its  yellow  light ;  immediately  afterward  a  great  portioij 
of  the  sodium  is  converted  into  vapor  by  the  gi-eat  heat  of  the 
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electric  arc,  and  mmelops  tlie  sraaM  htrnmous  portdon  about  tTm 
sodium  m  a  dense  cloud  of  non-}m7mi(ms  sodmrnirvt^or.  The 
yellow  light  of  the  small  luminous  portion  of  the  sodium-vapor 
must  pass  through  this  large  cloud  of  sodium-vapor  of  a  lower 
temperature,  and  is  absorbed  by  it  before  reaching  the  slit  of  the 
lamp.  We  may  repeat  the  conclusive  inference :  The  vapor  of 
soda/mn,  absorbs  preoisel/y  the  same  light  that  luminous  sodi/mn- 
vapor  emUs. 

Without  employing  either  the  electric  or  Drummond's  light, 
this  phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  by  the  following  simple* but 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Bunsen's :  It  consists  (Fig.  83)  of  two 
bottles,  A,  B,  containing  zinc  and  common  salt,  and  both  nearly 
£lled  with  a  very  diluted  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Each 
bottle  is  closed  with  an  Indiarrubber  stopper  pierced  with  two 
holes,  one  of  which  in  each  stopper  serves  for  a  gas-burner  of  dif- 
ferent construction. 

In  one  hole  of  the  lamp  A  is  a  bent  glass  tube  1>  for  the  intro- 
duction of  coal-gas  from  a  common-gas  pipe ;  in  the  other  opening 
is  the  tube  c,  which  is  narrowed  at  the  top,  serving  for  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  The  other  lamp  B  is  fitted  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  A,  with  the  exception  that  the  escape-tube  </  is  bent  and  ter- 
minates in  a  much  smaller  opening. 

Over  each  of  these  glass  tubes  c  and  c'  is  a  burner  constracted 
of  tin-plate,  whieh  can  be  moved  ilp  and  down.  The  burner  d 
of  the  lamp  A  is  cylindrical  below,  and  spreads  out  above  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  and  somewhat  arched  slit 
of  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  burner  e  of  the  lamp  B  is  cylin- 
drical throughout,  and  is  covered  with  a  conical-shaped  chimney  It, 
which  elides  up  and  down  the  tube  e.  As  the  top  of  the  chimney 
has  an  opening  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  can  he  still 
further  diminished  by  the  addition  of  another  cover  with  a  yet 
smaller  aperture,  the  gas  when  ignited  forms  a  conical-shaped 
pointed  flame  d,  which  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  the  stopcock 
of  the  gas-tube  to  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  flame  g  of  the 
lamp  A,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  large  and  broad,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  emission-tube  c,  and  the  compression  of  the  wide 
burner  df,  and  presents  a  luminous  surface  of  some  extent. 

The  bottles  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  a  little  com- 
mon salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  with  the  hydrogen  gas  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  zinc.     The 
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^hydrogen  gas  as  it  rises  mixes  with  the  coal-gas,  and  cai-ries  the 
chloride  of  Bodium  into  both  flames,  producing  ill  this  way  the 
brilliant-yellow  light  of  sodium-vapor. 


Both  lamps  are  placed  very  near  to  each  othei ,  so  neai  in- 
deed that,  as  ehown  in  Pig.  84,  the  flame  g  of  the  lamp  A  serves 
ae  a  background  to  the  lamp  B.    In  this  position  the  small  flame 
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dj  notwithstanding  the  bnlliant  light  of  the  flame  gf  immediately 
behind  it,  appears  quite  dark  and  smoky,  indeed  almost  black, 
when  all  conditions  are  favorable — the  burner  and  chimney 
rightly  placed,  and  the  supply  of  gas  suitably  adjusted.  The 
heat-flame  ^  emits  -with  intense  brightness  the  light  of  sodium ; 
the  small  sodium-flame  d  in  front  of  it  absorbs  these  rays  as  they 
pass  through  it ;  and,  as  it  is  much  less  luminous  than  the  flame 
ff)  it  appears  dark  by  contrast  with  the  bright  background. 


tocption  of  tho  Sodium-Jlaine. 


,,  of  Heidelberg,  the  constructor  of  this  apparatus,  has 
lately  much  simplified  it  by  uniting  the  two  burners,  and  fixing 
the  common  supply-tube  by  means  of  a  smgle  stopper  on  to  a 
larger  bottle. 

The  experiment  of  reversal  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  use 
of  a  spectroscope  in  the  following  manner :  The  instrument  is  so 
directed  on  to  a  spirit-lamp  that  when  a  grain  of  salt  is  dropped 
into  the  flame  a  well-defined  spectrum  consisting  of  the  well- 
known  yellow  sodium  line  is  formed.  The  flame  is  then  brought 
close  in  front  of  the  slit,  and  a  piece  of  newly-eut  metallic 
sodium,  the  siae  of  a  pea,  is  placed  over  the  flame  in  a  wire  net- 
ting.    The  flame  cannot  pass  the  wire,  yet  the  sodium  begins  at 
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oaee  to  bum,  and  the  bnlliant-yellow  sodium  line  is  seen  in  the 
spectroscope:  very  soon,  however,  a  blact  liae  appears  in  the 
same  place  very  sharply  defined  against  the  bright  background. 
Here  also  the  brilliant  luminous  vapor  of  the  burning  sodium  is 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  feebly  luminous  sodium-vapor  which 
completely  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  yellow  sodium-light. 

We  can  now  readily  predict  what  appearance  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  spectroscope  if  the  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid  body,  before  entering  the  slit  of  the  instmnieutj  pass 
through  a  less  highly  heated  atmosphere  of  any  kind  of  vapor, 
such  as  that  of  sodium,  lithium,  iron,  etc.  The  incandescent 
body  would  have  produced  a  continuous  spectrum  if  its  light  had 
sustained  no  change  on  the  way;  but  in  the  vaporous  atmos- 
phere through  which  its  rays  must  pass,  each  vapor  absorbs  just 
those  rays  which  it  would  have  emitted  if  luminous,  thereby 
extinguishing  these  particular  colors,  and  substituting  for  them 
dark  bands  in  those  places  of  the  continuous  spectrum  where  it 
would  have  produced  bright  lines.  The  spectroscope  shows, 
therefore,  a  continuous  spectrum  extending  through  the  whole 
range  of  colors  from  red  to  violet,  but  intersected  by  dark  lines ; 
the  sodium  line,  the  two  lithium  lines,  the  numerous  iron  lines, 
etc.,  appear  on  the  colored  ground  of  the  continuous  spectrum 
as  so  many  dark  lioes. 

Spectra  of  this  kind  are  evidently  absofjttion  spectra,;  they 
are  also  called  reoersed  or  compound  spectra.  If  a  complete  coin- 
cidence can  be  established  in  such  a  spectrum  by  means  of  either 
a  prism  of  comparison  (§  28),  or  a  scale  {§  25),  between  the  char- 
acteristic bright  lines  of  the  gM-speetrum  of  a  certain  substance 
with  the  same  number  of  dark  lines,  the  conclusion  may  be  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  absorptive  atmosphere  which  has  produced  the 
dark  lines,  the  same  substance  is  contained  in  a  condition  of 
vapor.  The  wide  infiaenee  which  this  result  of  Kirchhoff's  dis- 
covery has  on  the  investigation  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  heavenlj*  bodies,  is  shown  by  the  consideration  that,  as  the 
various  substances  of  this  earth  can  be  recognized  by  their  simple 
gas-spectra,  so  the  reversed  gas-spectra  afford  the  key  to  the 
recognition  of  the  matter  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  com- 
posed ;  and,  indeed,  so  important  is  the  part  which  they  play  in 
the  analysis  of  the  stellar  world,  that  we  may  well  be  excused  if 
we  linger  a  while  longer  on  this  subject. 
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The  question  will  occur  to  every  one  on  reflection — why,  if 
the  weak  sodium-flame  absorb  the  yellow  rays  from  the  intense 
white  light  that  passes  through  it,  do  not  the  yellow  rays  of  the 
flame  itself  again  replace  the  yellow  sodium  lino  ?  A  somewhat 
closer  investigation  of  all  the  influences  at  work  will  not  only 
give  materials  for  fully  answering  this  inquiry,  but  aflbrd  the 
means  also  of  clearly  explaining  the  cause  and  true  nature  of  the 
dark  lines. 

Let  I  designate  the  intensity  of  the  whUe  light  of  the  incan- 
descent soKd  or  liquid  body,  taking  the  electric  light  as  an  ex- 
ample, i  that  of  the  absorptive  flame,  which,  for  the  sake  of 

simplicity,  we  wiU  suppose  to  be  a  Bodium-flame,  and  -  the  pro- 
portion between  the  absorptive  and  the  emissive  powers  of  this 

I  . 
flame*— that  is  to  say,  —  is  lost  by  absorption  from  the  totiil  in- 
tensity. If  then  the  white  light  I  pass  through  the  sodivmi-flame, 
and  sufier  a  loss  in  intensity  by  absorption  of  — ,  there  will  be  in 
the  place  of  the  spectrum  where  the  sodium  line  appears,  which 
we  will  call  D,  an  amount  of  lisht  equal  to  I  —  — h  *'.     The 

amount  of  absorption  -  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  speetruni 

at  the  spot  D,  but  the  intensity  of  the  sodium-flame  will  to  a 
greater  or  less  degi'ee  supply  the  dcflciency.  If  the  amount  of 
the  absorption  were  precisely  equal  to  the  intensity  i,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  spectrum  at  the  spot  D  would  be  just  as  great  as  that 
of  the  neighboring  parts,  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  inter- 
iiiption  of  the  spectrum ;  there  would  neither  be  a  dark  line  nor 
a  bright  line  visible.     If  the  intensity  *  of  the  sodium-flame  be 

greater  than  the  absorption  -,  the  brightness  of  the  spot  D  in 

the  spectrum  would  be  greater  than  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
there  would  appear  at  this  place  a  hn'ght-yellow  sodium  line, 
although  the  white  light  had  passed  through  the  absorptive  flame ; 
the  reverse  will  be  the  ease  if  the  intensity  *  of  this  flame  be  less 
than  the  whole  absorption ;  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum  at  the 
Bpot  D  will  then  be  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
ii  the  last  case,  however,  -  this  want  of  light  will  appear  as 
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n  shadow  hj  contrast  with  the  brightness  of  the  neighboring 
places,  and  the  tisnal  briglit-yellow  sodium  line  will  seem  to  be 
a  dark  line. 

It  will  be  seen  fm'ther,  fi'oni  this  investigation,  that  in  the 
places  where  the  dark  absorption  lines  appear  there  is  by  no 
means  a  total  absence  of  liglit ;  therefore  these  lines  should  not 
be  described  as  qnite  black ;  but,  in  contrast  with  the  suiTound- 
ing  brilliancy  produced  by  the  full  undiminished  light  of  the 
incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body,  these  lines  appear  guite  black 
even  when  their  brightness  exceeds  that  of  the  absprbing  vapor. 

The  whole  action  of  the  rmer^al  of  a  bright  spectrum  line 
into  a  dark  one  rests  on  the  proportion  between  the  absorptive 
power  and  the  compensating  emissive  power  in  the  absorbing 
vapor :  the  greater  the  absorptive  power,  and  the  less  the  emis- 
sive power,  furthei-,  the  greater  the  light  of  the  incandescent 
body,  60  much  the  darker  will  the  reversed  lines  appear 
to  be. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, by  giving  four  examples  for  the  sodium  line : 


,.. 

Thelnlm- 

43" 

ThEDiten- 

IS" 

TheAbBotp- 
thlsXm- 

The 
belbre 

BtetiEily  of  the  Bpeclrom 
aSodumLlMislh™ 

IJf^Jj^s 

1 

a 

1 

i 

2 

3-  J  =  2i 

brigM. 

2 

10 
100 

1 
1 

i 

■i 

2(1 
100 

lOl-i^^Bl 

100 

dark, 
davkev. 

i 

100 

1 

i 

100 

101 -^"^26 

100 

very  dark 

In  the  first  case,  the  place  D  is  ^^  brighter  than  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  spectrum,  therefore  it  appears  as  a  hrighi  sodium 
line.  In  Ko.  2,  the  brightness  of  the  place  D  is  only  equal  to  8^, 
while  that  of  either  aide  is  10 ;'  it  is  therefore  not  so  bright  at  D 
as  at  the  side  of  D,  and  in  consequence  D  appears  dark  against 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  spectrum.  In  No,  3,  the  contrast 
is  still  greater  between  the  light  at  J)  51  and  that  at  the  aide  100. 
Finally,  in  No.  4,  where  the  absorptive  power  of  the  flame  is 
assumed  to  be  |,  the  contrast  between  the  strength  of  light,  100 
and  26,  is  so  great  that  the  line  seems  almost  black.  The  in- 
tensity with  which  the  yellow  line  of  sodium  and  the  red  line 
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of  lithium  appear  when  these  eabstances  are  heated  in  a  Bunsen 
burner,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  these  metals  would  also 
ahsorb  with  great  power  rays  of  the  same  refrangibihty,  and 
therefore  the  assumed  absorptive  power  J,  given  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, is  considerably  below  the  trutli. 
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SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS    IN   ITS    APPLICATION 
TO   THE   HEAVENLY   BODIES. 


41.  The  Solak  Spectkdm  and  the  Fkaunhofek  Lines. 

THE  most  briUiant  example  of  a  reversed  spectmm,-— that  is 
to  say,  a  eontinuoua  spectrum  crossed  by  dark  absorption 
lines — is  afforded  by  the  sun.  If  an  ordinary  spectroseope,  armed 
with  a  telescope  of  low  power,  be  directed  to  a  bright  sky  with  a 
rather  wide  opening  of  the  slit,  a  magni^ent  continnous  spee- 
trum  will  be  seen,  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  and  briUiant 
colors  without  either  bright  or  dark  Mnes.  Bat,  if  the  slit  be 
narrowed  so  as  to  obtain  the  purest  possible  spectrum  (§  31),  and 
the  focus  of  the  telescope  be  very  accurately  adjusted,  the  spec- 
trum, now  much  fainter,  will  be  seen  to  be  crossed  by  a  number 
of  dark  lines  and  cloudy  bands.  If,  by  the  use  of  several  prisms 
(§  19),  the  spectrum  be  lengthened,  and  a  higher  magnifying 
power  j^ployed,  these  thick  lines  and  bands  wiU  become  re- 
solved into  separate  fine  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  are  so 
sharply  defined  and  so  characteristically  grouped,  that  by  the 
help  of  a  scale  they  are  easily  impressed  upon  the  memory  and 
distinguished  one  from  another. 

As  early  aB,1803  these  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  had 
been  observed  and  described  by  Wollaston ;  later,  in  1814,  they 
were  more  carefully  examined  and  mapped  by  Fraunhofer,  of 
Munich;  and,  later  still,  by  Becquerel,  Zantedeschi,  Matthiessen, 
Brewster,  Gladstone,  and  others ;  but  their  origin  and  nature  re- 
mained .a  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  acute^  reasoning  and 
most  painstaking  researches  of  many  able  physicists,  until  Kirch- 
hoff  made  his  splendid  discovery  in  1859. 
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Frionlioter  wab  ible  to  distinguish  with 
certainty  about  6il0  lines,  he  found  also  that 
with  the  same  prism  and  telescope  they  al- 
ways kept  the  lame  relatave  order  and  posi- 
tion, and  -were  therefoie  peeuharly  adapted 
to  serve  is  marks  ioi  denoting  the  place  of 
aiij  sinj^le  tet  of  colored  rajs,  and  for  de- 
termininif  the  lefrangibihtj  ot  any  particu- 
lil  coloi 

To  taeilitite  reference  to  any  of  the  in- 
nnmerable  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  (Fron- 
tisjiieee  No  11),  Fraunhotei,  whose  drawing 
1  iccuiately  repiesented  in  lig  85,seiected, 
out  ot  the  gieat  numbei  he  obsei-ved,  eight 
charactenstic  lines  situated  m  the  most  im- 
portant places  ot  the  spectrum,  which  he  des- 
i^ated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H ; 
it  these  lines  A  and  B  he  m  the  red,  C  in 
rlie  red  near  the  ormge,  D  m  the  orange, 
tiiimmg  a  double  line  with  a  high  power,  E 
m  the  yellow,  F  on  the  borders  of  the  green 
m  1  blue,  &  m  the  daik  blue  or  indigo,  and 
Ti  in  the  violet  Besides  these  lines,  there 
is  a  noticeable  group  a  of  fine  lines  between 
A  and  B,  and  also  a  group  h,  consisting  of 
three  fine  lines,  between  E  and  F.  It  was 
remarked  even  by  Fraunhofer  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum, designated  by  him  D,  were  coincident 
with  the  two  bright  lines  shown  by  the  hght 
of  a  lamp,  now  known  as  the  double  sodium 
line.  These  dark  hues  of  thfe  solar  spectrum 
have  been  called,  after  theu-  discoverer,  the 
Fraunhofer  lines. 

After  Fraunhofer,  Zantedesehi,  Professor- 
of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Padua,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  investigation  of  the' 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  upgn  which 
work  he  had  already  entered  in  the  year  1846. 
He  deviated  from  Frannhofer'a  method  of 
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observation  by  introducing  tlte  pi-ism  between  two  condensing 
lenses;  the  slit  w3B  placed  in  the  focus  of  one  leais,  while  the 
oliher  served  to  project  the  spectrum  on  to  a  screen.  By  this 
means  he  conetnicted  an  apparatus  which  in  all  essential  points 
differed  little  from  the  spectroscope  now  in  use.*  The  important 
sphere  destined  to  prismatic  analysis  did  not  escape  the  penetra- 
tion of  this  physicist,  since  in  his  work  "  Eicerche  fisico-chimiche- 
fisiologiche  sulla  luce,"  f  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  speaking 
of  the  significance  of  the  spectrum : 

"  The  solar  spectrum  is  the  most  perfect  photoscope  that  in 
the  present  state  of  science  can  be  imagined.  Light  itself  ex- 
hibits, and  registers  with  wonderful  minntene^  the  changes  oc 
curring  in  the  constitution  of  a  luminous  body,  or  in  the  medium 
through  which  the  light  passes.  I  therefore  recommend  to  the 
Bcieutiflc  investigator  a  camiera-obsewra  specially  adapted  to  these 
photoscopic  observations.  I  am  convinced  that  such  investiga- 
tions will  prove  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  in  the  study  of 
light,  but  also  in  the  departments  of  meteorology  and  astronomy. 
Light,  which  in  these  days  is  commissioned  to  be  the  painter  of 
Nature,  may  also  become  its  own  delineator,  since  it  is  ever  dis- 
closing new  wonders  out  of  the  mystery  of  its  being,  and  reveal- 
ing those  constant  changes  which  are  taking  place,  not  only  in 
our  planetary  system,  but  throughout  the  whole  universe." 

By  a  careful  investigation  of  the  spectra  formed  by  prisms  of 
different  substances,  it  is  found  that  the  same  colors  do  not  oc- 
cupy the  same  proportionate  space  in  each  spectrum;  with  a 
prism  of  flint  glass,  for  instance,  there  is  proportionately  less  red 
and  more  blue  and  violet  than  with  a  prism  of  crown  glass.  The 
greater  the  difference  between  the  refractive  powers  of  a  sub- 
stance for  the  red  and  the  violet  rays,  the  greater  will  be  the 
distance  over  which  the  colore  are  spread— in  other  words,  the 
greater  will  be  the  dispersive  power.    The  length  of  the  spectrum 

*  [The  ir^enioiu!  use  of  a  collima^g  lens,  mth  the  slit  placed  in.  its  focus,'  bj 
which  a,  spectroscope  ia  mitde  90  miich  more  managciible,  and  without  which  arrange, 
ment  manj  of  the  recent  applications  of  this  icstninient  would  have  been  scarcely 
poadbla,  secma  to  have  been  independently  adopted  bj  sereral  observera  about  the 
same  IJme.  Prof.  Swan  made  use  of  this  arrangement  in  eiperimenta  on  the  ordinary 
refraedon  of  Iceland  spar  iit  1847 ;  and  the  distii^uishcd  optician,  Mr.  Smms,  con- 
structed a  mlliioatcr,  in  place  of  a  distant  slit,  at  the  suggesdon  of  the  present  As- 
tronomer Rojal,  in  1848.] 

f  Veneaa,  1846.    Typ.  S.  Anlonelii. 
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depends.  eBsenfcially  upon  thia  dispersion,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  a  prism  of  flint  glass,  of  crown 
glass,  of  water,  or  of  biBiiIphide  of  carbon,  be  employed  for  pro- 
ducing the  solar  spectrum. 

Fig.  86  exhibits  clearly  the  various  dispersive  powers  of  the 
different  substances,  flint  glass,  crown  glass,  and  water.  The 
spectrum  obtained  by  a  flint-glass  prism  is  about  twice  the  length 
of  that  given  by  a  similar  sized  crown-glass  prism,  and  nearly 
three  times  the  length  of  that  from  a  hollow  glass  prism  of  the 
same  form  filled  with  water.  The  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  very  much  longer  than  that  given  by  a 
flint-glass  prism,  and  this  even  is  surpassed  by  one  obtained  from 
oil  of  cassia. 

As  the  length  of  the  spectrum  is  increased,  the  separation 
between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  increases  also,  but  by  no  means  in 
equal  proportions.  If,  for  example,  the  spectrum  of  the  flint- 
glass  prism  were  exactly  twice  the  length  of  tliat  of  the  crown- 
glass  prism,  the  distance  between  any  two  dark  lines,  F  and  B 


■■ 


m  with  Pnems  of  Flint  Q]a3i,  Croi 


for  instance,  will  not  be  exactly  twice  as  great  in  the  one  spec- 
trum as  in  the  other.  In  the  water-spectrum  F  B  =  F  H,  the 
crown-glass  spectrum  is  longer,  but  the  various  divisions  formed 
by  the  Fraunhofer  lines  have  not  increased  in  equal  proportions. 
In  the  water-spectrum  F  B  =  F  H,  while  in  the   crown-glass 
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spectrum  F  E  is  somewhat  smaller  than  P  H ;  by  this  latter 
prism,  therefore,  the  blue  and  violet  end  is  rather  farther  extended 
in  comparison  with  the  red  and  yellow  end  than  by  the  water- 
prism. 

This  difference  is  still  more  obvious  in  comparing  the  two 
spectra  of  the  water  and  the  fiint-glass  prisms  with  an  equal 
deviation  of  the  light  coiresponding  to  the  line  B  ;  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  T"  B  to  I"  H  is  smaller  in  the  flint-glass 
spectrum  than  in  the  water-spectrum,  and  this  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  in  the  crown-glass  spectrum. 

It  would  therefore  be  an  error  to  take  for  granted,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  distances  between  individual  dart  lines  in 
the  spectrum  change  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  entire  length 
of  the  spectrum  ;  even  if  the  dispersive  power  of  any  substance 
be  known  for  the  outside  rays,  or  for  the  lines  B  and  H,  the 
amount  of  separation  between  the  intervening  lines  of  the  spec- 
trum cannot  be  deduced  from  this  ;  the  relative  position  of  these 
lines  must  be  specially  ascertained  for  each  refracting  substance. 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pecnliar  conditions  of  the  spectrum 
apparatus  employed  must  therefore  be  acquired  by  every  ob- 
server before  he  can  venture  to  direct  attention  to  the  results  of 
the  observations  made  with  it ;  he  must  become  familiar  with 
the  precise  places  of  all  the  chief  lines  and  groups  of  lines  seen 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  so  that  in  the  examination  of  any  particu- 
lar line,  whether  in  the  spectrum  of  a  terrestrial  substance  or  of 
a  heavenly  body,  he  may  know  at  once,  at  least  approximately, 
to  which  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  it  lies  nearest. 

The  instrument  used  by  Kirehhoff  in  his  investigations  on  the 
solar  spectrum  is  represented  in  Fig.  53,  in  connection  with  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  amount  of  dispersion,  or  the  length  of  the 
spectrum,  increases  with  the  number  of  prisms  employed.  By 
the  use  of  such  a  powerful  instrument  a  number  of  dark  lines 
that  appear  to  be  single  in  smaller  spectroscopes  become  resolved 
into  several  individual  lines  ;  the  D-line  even  with  a  moderate 
power  is  separated  into  two  fine  lines,  and  shows  besides  a  cloudy 
band  of  still  further  resolvahility. 

It  is  self-evident  that  with  a  great  dispersion  of  the  light,  by 

which  the  spectrum  is  gi-eatly  lengthened,  the  intensity  of  each 

group  of  colors  will  be  considerably  diminished.     By  the  use  of 

a  .sufficient  number  of  prisms  the  brilliant  solar  spectrum  may  be 

12 
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reduced  almost  to  invisibility,  and  an  excellent  means  islierewith 
provided,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  for  reducing  tbe  excessive 
^  brilliancy  of  tbe  solar  light  to  the  requi- 
site amount  wben  observing  phenomena 
on  the  fiun's  limb. 
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'    42.  KiECHHorF's  Scale  op  thk  Holak 

SrECTKTJM. 

To  facilitate  the  observation  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  numerous  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  to  determine  ac- 
curately their  position  and  relative  dis- 
tances one  from  another,  the  mapping  of 
aU  the  visible  lines  must  be  made  ac- 
cording to  3  given  scale,  or  else  in  accord- 
ance with  a   certain  scale  adopted   once 
for  all,  and  this  scale  taken  as  a  basis  for 
measuring  or  estimating  the  place  of  any 
particular  line.     Kirchhoff,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  trouble  truly  ad- 
mirable, was  the  first  to  undertake  these 
°°™  measures  for  certain  portions  of  the  spee- 
'""  tram.      The  instrument  which   he   em- 
"™  ployed,  consisting  of  four  prisms,  has  been 
ajoo  already   shown    in    Fig.    53 ;    from  this 
,400  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  he  made  use 
of  a  divided  circle,  fixed  to  the  head  of 
the  micrometer-screw  B,  by  which  the 
cross-wires   of  the  telescope  B  could  be 
''™  brought  to  coincide  with  each  of  the  dark 
'^''°  lines  of  the  spectrum.    The  eye-piece  was 
'S"  so  placed  that  the  threads  of  the  cross- 
3000  wires  formed  angles  of  45"  with  the  dark 
3,00  lines ;  iJie  point  of  intersection  of  the  wires 
3M»  w^j  ^y  means  of  the  micrometer-screw 
H,  placed  in  succession  over  every  one  of 
these  lines,  and  the  division  on  the  ecrew- 
""  head  (Fig.  61)  read  off;  an  estimation  of 
^*"  the  degree  of  intensity  and  breadth  of  the 
3*™  lines  was  recorded  at  the  same  time. 
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In  tabulating  these  measures,  Kirehhoff  employed  as  a  basis 
a  scale  divided  into  millimetres,  and  selected  an  arbitrary  start- 
ing-point: each  milhmetre  corresponded  to  a  division  on  the 
micrometer-serew  head.  The  drawings  published  by  Kirchhoff 
embrace  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  extending  from  the  line  D  to 
a  little  beyond  F,  and  occupy  a  length  of  four  feet.  The  remain- 
ing portions,  from  A  to  D  and  from  F  to  G,  have  been  observed 
and  measured  byHofmann,  a  pupil  of  Kirehhoff's,  with  the  same 
instrument,  and  according  to  the  same  method  as  the  first  por- 
tion, and  they  occupy  a  similar  length,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
solar  spectrum  is  exhibited  in  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  about 
eight  feet  in  length. 

Fig.  87  is  a  greatly  reduced  copy  of  Kirchhoif's  scale,  with, 
the  principle  Fraunhofer  lines ;  Plates  II.  and  III.,  for  permis- 
sion to  publish  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  hindness  of  Prof. 
KirchhofF,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  in  §  44,  give 
the  lines  measured  by  Kirchhoff  and  Hofmann  according  to  their 
width  and  intensity ;  these  maps  are  about  half  the  size  of  the 
original  drawings.* 

The  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  are  numbered  on  this  scale  as 
follows : 

1523.T  h        B371 

Hi      3608  (f) 
Hs  ia,  aocoi'ding 
to  Kirolihoff, 
uncertain. 


43.  Angstrom's  Kokmal  Solak  SpECXiiUM 
It  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  plan  of  mapping  the  solar  spec- 
ti'um  according  to  the  positions  and  relative  distances  of  the  dark 
lines— their  indices  of  refraotmn  (p.  49)- — that  the  position  of 
these  lines  is  considerably  affected  by  the  number  and  composi- 
tion of  the  prisms  employed ;  and  therefore  the  appearance  of 
the  spectrum,  and  the  drawings  made  from  it,  vary  according  to 
the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Fraunhofer  was  the  first  to 
undertake  the  determination  of  the  wave-lengths  of  those  colors, 
the  places  of  which  are  occupied  %  the  principal  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum  ;  the  subsequent  labors  of  Ditscheiner,  Van 
der  Willigen,  Maseart,  and  Gibbs,  perfected  this  method,  and  ap- 

•  Monatsbeiiohte  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wiafiensohaflen,  1SB8. 
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plied  it  to  a  greater  number  of  lines,  untit  at  length  the  task  was 
completed,  with  the  aid  of  the  beet  instnunents,  by  Angstrom, 
of  TJpsala,  whose  work  is  characterized  by  such  accuracy  and 
completeness  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  pattern  to  all  investigators,* 

The  number  of  dark  lines  measured  by  Angstrom,  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  Thal6n,  amount  to  1,000 ;  and  the  wave- 
lengtlis  of  the  colors  corresponding  to  these  lines  are  accurately 
determined  in  imits  of  a  ten^mUMontk  of  a  mUt-mst/re.  In  the 
original  mapst  [Plates  IV.,  V.,  YT.],  the  whole  solar  spectrum 
from  e  to  Hj  is  represented  in  eleven  parts,  which  when  joined 
together  form  a  length  of  about  eleven  feet.  The  upper  edge  of 
each  part  is  provided  with  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres ;  each 
millimetre  of  the  scale  represents  a  difference  of  wave-length 
equal  to  the  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre  (0.0000001),  and  as  the 
tenth  of  a  millimetre  may  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
the  scale  used  by  Angstrom  will  show,  with  approximate  correct- 
ness, the  wave-lengths  of  lines  to  the  hundred-millionth  of  a  milli- 
metre. 

As  the  red  rays  {a,  B,  C)  have  a  greater  wave-length  than  the 
blue  (G),  or  the  violet  (H),  the  numbers  denoting  the  divisions 
•of  the  scale  decrease  in  succession  from  red  to  violet,  in  the  re- 
verse order  of  Kirchhoff's  uniform  scale.  An  eighth  part  of  the 
original  drawing,  in  which  the  line  F  is  included,  is  given  in 
Fig.  88.  This  line  is  situated  close  to  the  division  of  the  scale 
marked  4860,  whence  it  may  he  concluded  that  the  wave-length 
of  the  greenish-blue  color  corresponding  to  the  F-line  amounts 
to  0.0004860  of  a  millimetre.  The  lines  to  the  right  of  F  pos- 
reater  wave-length  are  toward  the  red,  while  those  to 


"  [For  the  prepftration  of  Ma  Eormal  solar  spectram,  which  !i 
text^  and  which  ie  rcprCBCntcd  in  uq  ntlas  of  six  maps,  Angatro 
of  a  prism,  a  proiirw^— ihat  is,  a  piece  of  plain  glass  ruled  closely  with  fine  lines. 
This  gratii^  nita  placed  in  the  position  in  which  usuall;  a  prism  is  placed,  between  the 
object^lasB  of  the  collunatflr  and  that  of  the  observing  telescope"  Three  graOngs 
were  employed  by  Ai^strom,  one  conliuning  4,601  lines  within  the  length  of  nine 
Paris  lines,  a  second  having  2,701  lines,'  and  a  third  1,601  ]inea,  within  the  samo 
lengtb.  The  spectrum  &OJn  a  grating  by  diffraction,  unlike  that  produced  by  a  prism, 
is  always  truly  normal — that  is,  the  relative  distances  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  corro- 
Bpond  precisely  with  the  differences  of  wave-length  of  the  light  in  the  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum where  they  occur.] 

■f  Reeherchea  sur  le  Spectre  solajre,  par  A,  J,  Angstrom.    Spectre  Normal  do 
Mea,  Atlas  de  six  planches.    Upsal,  W.  Schultz.    (Beriin,  F.  Oiimmler,  1869.) 
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tlie  left  are  in  t3ie  direction  of  tlie  violet.  The  line  marked  m^in 
the  figure  corresponds  to  a  color  possessing  a  wave-length  of 
0.00049565  of  a  millimetre,  that  marked  m,  to  a  wave-length  of 
O.00050064  of  a  millimetre,  that  marked  m,  to  a  wave-length  of 
0.00048481  of  a  milBmetre,  etc. 

Angstrom  determined  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum  to  be  as  follows : 
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[These  maps  are  given  in  Plates  IT.,  V.,  and  VI, :  they  are 
about  one-half  the  size  of  the  original  drawings,  and  are  insert- 
ed by  the  translators  with  the  bind  permission  of  Prof.  Ang- 
strom.] 


44,  CoracTOENCE   OF   THE  Dakk   Feaunhofek  Lines  with   the 
Bright   Sfeotkum   Lines   op    Tbkeestkial    Ei.eio:nts, — 
Kieohhoff'b  Maps. 
From  the  coincidence  previously  observed  by  Fraunhofer  of 
the  two  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  designated  by  him  D, 
with  the  two  bright  lines  which  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  discovered 
to  be  those  of  sodium,  Klirehhoff  was  induced  to  put  this  coinci- 
dence to  the  most  dirept  test  by  obtaining  a  tolerably  bright 
solar  spectrum,  and  then  bringing  a  sodium-flame  in  front  of  the 
eht  of  the  spectroscope. 

"  I  saw,"  says  Kirehhoff,  "  the  dark  lines  D  change  into 
"bright  ones.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp  showed  the  sodium 
lines  on  the  solar  spectrum  with  an  unexpected  brilliancy.  In 
order  to  find  out  how  far  the  intensity  of  the  solar  spectmm 
might  be  increased  without  impairing  the  distinctness  of  the 
sodium  hnes,  I  allowed  direct  sunhght  to  fall  upon  the  slit 
through  the  sodium-flame,  and  saw  to  my  astonishment  the  dark 
lines  0  standing  out  mth  extraordinary  eleamees.  I  replaced 
the  Hght  of  the  sun  by  Drummond's  light,  the  spectrum  of  which, 
Hke  tiiat  of  every  other  incandescent  sohd  or  liquid  body,  con- 
tains no  dark  lines  ;  when  this  light  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
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a  flame  in  which  sa]t  was  burning,  darl;  lines  appeared  in  the 
spectrum  in  the  position  of  the  sodium  lines.  The  same  thing 
ocenrred  when,  instead  of  a  cylinder  of  incandescent  lime,  a  plati- 
num wire  was  used,  which,  after  being  made  to  glow  in  a  flame, 
was  brought  nearly  to  its  melting-point  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent." 

Kirchhoff  could  no  longer  doubt,  from  these  observations, 
that  the  existence  of  the  dark  lines  D  in  the  solar  spectrum  was 
duo  to  the  presence  of  vapor  of  sodium  in  the  sun,  and  that  they 
must  be  produced  in  the  sun  by  reversion  (absorption),  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  shown  in  the  experiments  already  described 
with  terrestrial  sodium. 

After  the  existence  of  sodium  had  been  thus  suspected  in  the 
sun  with  so  great  an  amount  of  probability,  Kirchhoff  commenced 
the  arduous  undertating  of  comparing  the  spectra  of  a  variety  of 
terrestrial  substances  with  the  speetmm  of  the  sun,  to  detei-mine 
whether  any  of  the  spectrum  lines  of  these  substances,  and  if  so 
which  of  them,  coincided  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines ;  fliat  is  to 
say,  if  they  appeared  in  the  spectroscope  in  the  same  place,  and 
were  of  similar  breadth  and  intensity. 

"We  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  the  method  by 
which  such  a  comparison  may  be  made  by  means  of  two  spectra 
in  the  same  instrument  (§  28).  Kirchhoff  allowed  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  fall  directly  into  the  spectroscope,  and  on  to  the  first 
large  prism  through  the  lower  half  of  the  slit,  while  the  itf^er 
half  was  covered  by  the  small  prism  for  comparison :  the  rays 
from  an  artificial  source  of  light  placed  at  the  side  were  so  re- 
flected by  the  prism  into  the  instrument  that,  while  the  solar 
spectrum  with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  was  seen  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  field  of  view  in  the  (inverting)  telescope,  there  appeared 
below,  and  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  the  spectrum  of  the 
artificial  light.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  of 
this  epeetrum  could  be  compared  with  great  accuracy  with  that 
of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  artificial  fight  employed  by  Kirchhoff  was  almost  exelu,- 
sively  that  of  the  induction  spark  from  a  powerful  Kuhmkorff 
coil,  with  electrodes  of  small  pieces  Of  such  metals  as  he  wished 
to  volatilize  in  order  to  obtain  their  spectra. 

By  tte  comparison  of  these  spectra  with  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  Kirchhoff  arrived  at  the  surprising  residt,  that 
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the  triglit  lines  of  several  metals  were  entirely  coincident  with 
the  same'niunber  of  lines  in  the  solar  speetrmn. 

The  coincidence  of  the  two  sodium  lines  D  is  shown  in  Fig. 
89 ;  the  upper  part  represents  that  portion  of  the  solai"  spectrum 
with  the  two  dark  D-Mnes  which  is  situated  in  the  yellow,  be- 
tween 100  and  101  millimetres  of  Kirehlioff's  scale;  the  lower 


H'Uio  FraunhotecD.LineB  with  the  lines  of  Sodlon 


part  shows  the  bright  lines  given  by  sodium-vapor  rendered  lumi- 
nous either  by  the  eleetrie  spark  or  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  and 
both  pairs  of  lines  occupy  so  precisely  the  same  position  in  the 
spectrum  that  one  forms  the  exact  prolongation  of  the  other.  In 
a  very  perfect  instrument,  another  fine  Une,  corresponding  to  a 
bright  line  given  by  nickel,  appears  between  the  two  dark  lines.* 
Two  portions  of  the  spectrum,  the  one  situated  in  the  yellow 
between  130  and  125  of  Kirchhoff's  scale,  and  the  other  in  the 
green  between  150  and  154,  ai'e  represented  in  Tig.  90.  The 
lower  thirteen  bright  lines,  designated  Fo.=Ferrnm  (ii-on),  are 
lines  in  the  speetrmn  of  iron ;  they  fall  in  exact  accordance  with 
an  equal  number  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  specti-um.  The  re- 
maining twelve  bright  lines  indicated  by  dots  belong  to  the  spec- 
trum of  calcium,  and  are  coincident  with  as  many  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  Between  these  dark  lines  in  Kirchhoff's 
Hrawing  are  several  other  lines,  some  of  which  coincide  with  the 
bright  lines  of  terrestrial  substances,  while  others  are  due  to  some 
other  effects  of  a' 


*  [There  is  at  least  one  fine  line  between  Dj  and  Da  which  belongs  to  sodium,  a 
which  may  be  geen  as  a  bright  line  when  a  source  of  Uglit  containing  sodium  is  ( 
mined.] 
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Plates  n.  and  III.  contain  all  tlie  dark  lines  measured  by 
Kirchhoft'  in  the  speetram  of  tlie  sun,  and  below  the  solar  spec- 
trum are  marked  in  black  the  lines  of  those  terrestrial  elements 
with  which  lie  had  compared  them  in  the  usual  manner.  Those 
substances  are  designated  by  their  chemical  symbols  :  thus,  Fe. 


=:rermm  (iron),  Ca.=  Calcium,  Pb,=  Plimibum  (lead),  Hg.= 
Hydrargyrum  (mercury),  Na.=Natrinm  (sodium),  Ba.=Barium, 
Mg.  =Magnesium,  Au.=Aurum  (gold),  H.=Hydrogenium  (hy- 
drogen gas),  etc.  The  horizontal  lines  by  which  the  lower  ends 
of  tiie  vertical  spectrum  lines  are  grouped  together  indicate  that 
a]l  lines  thus  bracketed  belong  to  the  same  substance,  the  chemi- 
cal symbol  of  which  is  placed  below. 

The  wave-lengths  of  the  bright  spectrum  Hnes  of  teiTes- 
trial  substances  have  in  the  same  manner  been  determined  by 
Angstrom  and  ThaliSn,  the  latter  of  whom  has  devoted  hhneelf 
especially  to  this  subject ;  the  coincidence  of  these  lines  with  the 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  has  been  proved  by  these  ob- 
servers, and  recorded  in  their  maps  by  inserting  them  beneath 
the  solar  spectrum  {vide  Pig.  88,  Plates  IT.,  V.,  VI.). 

Even  in  the  portion  of  the  spectmm  published  by  Kirchhoff 
there  are  some  sixty  bright  lines  of  iron,  all  of  which  coincide 
witli  as  many  of  the  dark  Praunhofer  lines ;  the  continuation 
made  by  Hofinann  contains  thirteen  additional  very  striking  co- 
incidences, and  Angstrom  and  Thalen,  wlio  volatilized  iron  in 
the  electric  arc,  found  a  coincidence  of  more  than  460  bright 
lines  of  iron,  with  an  eqnal  number  of  the  Praunhofer  lines. 

The  complete  coincidence  of  bo  many  bright  lines  in  one  and 
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the  same  substance  with  the  same  number  of  dark  iincs  of  the 
solar  apeetrara,  shows  conclusively  that  it  cannot  be  the  cfi'ect  of 
j,,P  gj  chance.      A  glance  at  Fig.  91,   in 

which  the  coincidence  is  shown  of 
more  than  sixty  of  Kirchhoff 's  ob- 
served lines  of  iron,  with  as  many 
darlc  lines  in  various  parts  of  the 
solar  spectrum  between  C  and  F, 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  those 
(lark  lines  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
absorptive  effect  of  the  vapor  of  iron 
pi'esent  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  The  likelihood  that  such  a  co- 
incidence of  sixty  lines  is  a  mere 
chance,  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
supposition  that  these  hnes  really 
make  laiown  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  of  1  to 
2°°,  or  in  other  words  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  1,153,930,000,000,000,000. 

The  most  striking  coincidences 
1  "'tween  the  spectrum  lines  of  ter- 
1  (.-strial  elements  and  the  dark  lines 
of  tile  bolar  bpectruni  are  shown  in 
iron,  sodimn,  potassium,  calcium, 
luagnesium,  manganese,  chromium, 
ijii  kel,  and  hydrogen ;  the  spectrum 
lines  of  these  substances  not  only 
,ii;ree  exactly  with  the  dark  lines  in 
j}Of:ition  and  h'eadth,  but  proclaim 
their  relationship  to  tliem  by  a 
t-imilar  degree  of  intensity.  Tlie 
brighter,  for  instance,  a  spectrum 
lino  appears,  so  much  the  darker 
wiU  its  corresponding  line  be  in  the 
solar  spectnim. 

A  partial   coincidence   only  of 

the  bright  and  dark  lines  ip  shown 

.  the  spectra  of  the  metals  zinc, 


^nim  of  Iron  wiUi 
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barium,  copper,  cobalt,  and  gold,  where  the  brightest  lines  only 
correspond  with  the  dark  lines  of  tbe  solar  spectmra.  Thal6n 
has  lately  discovered  that  the  greater  number  of  the  170  bright 
lines  given  by  the  metal  titaniara  correspond  with  as  many  of 
the  Fraunhofer  lines ;  his  investigations,  which  extend  over  forty- 
five  metals,  fully  confirm  the  observations  of  Kirehhoff. 

The  spectra  of  the  metals  silver,  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic, 
tin,  lead,  cadmium,  strontium,  and  lithimn,  show  no  coineidenee 
with  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  two 
non-metallic  substances  aiHcon  and  oxygen. 

45,  Kikohhoff's  Theort  of  the  Physioal  Constttution  of  the 
Sira; 

It  had  long,  been  assumed  that  the  gaps  in  the  colors  of  the 
solar  spectrum  which  form  the  Frannhofer  dark  Ihies  were  due 
to  an  absorption  of  the  corresponding  colored  rays  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  sun  ;  but  no  explanation  could  be  given  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. The  cause  of  this  absorption  was  ascertained  by 
Kirehhoff  in  his  discovery  that  a  vapor  absorbs  from  white  light 
just  those  rays  which  it  emits  when  luminous  {|  40),  and  he 
proved  the  whole  system  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  to  be  mainly 
produced  by  the  overlying  of  the  reversed  spectra  of  such  sub- 
stances -as  are  to  be  found  in  the  earth.  He  thus  arrived  at  a 
new  conception  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  which  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  theories  held  by  "Wilson  and  Sir  "William 
Herschel  in  explanation  of  the  solar  spots. 

According  to  Kirehhofi",  the  sun  consists  of  a  soUdor  partmUy- 
Uguid  nucleus  in  the  highest  state  of  incandescence,  which  emits, 
like  aU  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies,  every  possible  kind 
of  light,  and  therefore  would  of  itself  give  a  coniMhuov^  spectrum 
without  any  dark  lines.  This  incandescent  central  nucleus  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmmphsre  of  lower  temperature,  containing, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  nucleus,  the  vapors  of 
many  of  the  snbstances  of  which  this  body  is  composed.  The 
rays  of  light  therefore  emitted  by  the  nucleus  must  pass  through 
this  atmosphere  before  reaching  the  earth,  and  each  vapor  extin- 
guishes from  the  white  light  those  rays  which  it  would  itself 
emit  in  a  glowing  state.  Now,  it  is  found  when  the  sun's  light 
is  analyzed  by  a  prism  that  a  multitude  of  rays  are  extinguished, 
and  just  those  rays  which  would  be  emitted  by  the  vapors  of  so- 
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dimo,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.,  were  they  made  self-lumi- 
nous ;  consequently  the  vapors  of  the  following  s 
um,  iron,  potassium,  calcium,  barium,  magnesiumj  i 
titanium,  chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  hydrogen,  and  probably  also 
zinc,  copper,  and  gold,  must  exist  in  the  eolar  atmosphere,  and  these 
metals  therefore  must  also  be  present  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  body  of  the  sun.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Angstrom, 
the  number  of  the  bright  lines  of  the  following  substances  coin- 
cident with  an  equal  number  of  the  Fraunhofer  dark  lines  is  as 
follows :  sodium  9,  iron  450,  calcium  T5,  barium  11,  magnesium 
4,  manganese  57,  titanium  118,  chromium  18,  nickel  33,  cobalt 
19,  hydrogen  4,  aluminium  2,  zinc  2,  copper  1. 

It  appears  therefore  indubitable  that  the  substances  compos- 
ing the  body  of  the  sun  are  similar  to  those  of  which  the  earth  is 
formed,  for  though  there  may  he  between  T'  and  G  some  conspicu- 
ous dark  hnes  the  origin  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown,  it  would 
be  premature  to  say  that  they  were  occasioned  by  substances  for- 
eign to  this  earth. 

Could  the  light  from  the  sun's  nucleus  in  any  way  be  set 
aside,  and  only  that  of  the  incandescent  vapors  of  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere be  received  through  the  slit  of  the  epeetroscope,  a 
spectrum  would  tlien  be  obtained  composed  of  the  actual  spectra 
of  these  substances,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  system  of  bright-col- 
ored hues  which  now  appear  as  the  dark  J"raunhofer  lines.  The 
occurrence  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  affords  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plying such  a  test  for  Kii'chhoff's  theory,  for,  as  the  sun's  disk  is 
then  completely  covered  by  the  moon,  and  all  light  from  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  intercepted,  no  light  (an  be  received  except 
from  the  solar  atmosphere  and  the  glowing  vapors  by  which  the 
nucleus  is  surrounded. 

The  i-esults  of  the  observations  of  the  solar  eclipses  of  1868 
and  1869  did  not  falfil  the  expectations  that  had  been  entei-- 
tained ;  for,  though  the  Praunhofer  lines  ceased  to  be  visibJe  the 
moment  when,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
total  darkness  commenced,  the  system  of  bright  hnes  did  not 
appear  in  their  stead,  which,  as  the  spectra  of  the  glowing  vapors 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  were  still  in  view,  was  to  be  expected,* 

*  [At  tte  total  eclipac  of  18Y0,  Prof.  Young  observed  all  the  i'raunliofer  lines  re- 
versed. Hia  obBorvations,  wbieh  seem  to  enable  ua  to  fis  with  preeision  the  birth, 
place  of  the  Fraimhofer  lines,  are  described  by  Prof.  Langley  as  follows  ; 

"  With  the  Elit  of  hU  Bpeotnjseope  plaoed  loogitadinally  at  the  moment  of  obeoura- 
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It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  form  a  conclusion  against 
Kirchboff's  theory  from  these  negative  results ;  for  it  may  easily 
be  presumed  that  the  vapors  of  the  solar  atmosphere  do 
not  possess  that  degi-ee  of  heat  which  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  a  light  sufficiently  intense  for  creating-  gas-spectra  at 
such  an  enormous  distance  (ninety-two  million  mijes) ;  indeed, 
the  great  darltness  and  even  blackness  of  many  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  diiFerence  of  tempera- 
ture'must  be  very  considerable  between  the  sun's  nucleus  and 
the  atmosphere  of  vapor  hj  which,  according  to  Kirehhoff's 
theory,  it  is  surrounded.  And  if  on  other  gi'ounda,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  were  admitted  that  the 
supposition  of  the  sun's  nucleus  being  an  incandescent  sohd  or 
liquid  body  were  untenable,  yet  Kirehhoff's  explanation  of  the 
Fraunhofer  Unee,  and  his  proof  of  the  presence  of  elements  in 
the  sun  similar  to  those  found  in  the  earth,  would  still  remain 
tmaiieeted.  Even  if  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  were,  as  the  French 
astronomer  Faye  supposes,  neither  solid  nor  liquid,  but  in  a 
condition  of  vapor  or  gas,  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  either  the 
ball  of  gas  itself  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  is  incandes- 
cent, and  would  therefore  emit  rays  of  every  shade  of  color — 
proof  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  FraHk- 
land,  DeviUe,  and  "Wiillner  (p.  117),  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  De  la  Bue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy — of  which  rays  those 
corresponding  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  would  he  absorbed  by  the 
cooler  outside  strata,  or  else  the  ball  of  gas,  if  non-luminous,  is 
surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  vapor  partially  condensed,  forming 
a  cloud  in  a  condition  of  extreme  heat,  called  the  photosphere, 
whence  emanates  the  white  solar  light,  and  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  vapors  composing  it  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as 
occurs  in  the  direct  volatilization  of  sodium  by  the  electric  light 
(p.  US). 


tloa,  and  for  one  or  two  seconds  later,  ihe  field  of  the  instrument  was  filled  with  bright 
lines.  Ab  far  as  could  be  judged,  during  this  brief  interval,  everj  non-atmospheric 
line  of  the  aolar  spectrum  showed  bright ;  an  interesting  observation  confinned  bj  Mr. 
Pye,  a  young  genlleman  whose  voluntary  aid  prored  of  much  service.  From  the  con- 
eurrenea  of  these  independent  obserroyons,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming  the 
probable  eiistenoe  of  an  envelope  surrounding  the  photosphere,  and  beneath  the  chro- 
mosphere, HSuanj"  ao  called,  whose  thictness  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three  seconds 
of  arc,  and  vrhioh  gives  a  diacontinuoiiB  spectrum  oonaiatiDg  of  all,  or  nciirlj  all,  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  showing  them,  tiiat  is,  bright  on  a  dark  ground."] 
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"We  shall  enter  upon  these  theories  more  in  detail  hereafter, 
but  this  much  may  be  said  here :  that  eveiy  explanation  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  sun  must  always  he  based  upon  the 
discoveries  of  "Kirchhoff ;  and  the  various  details  of  any  theoiy 
in  explanation  of  the  solar  spots,  the  faculie,  the  prominences, 
etc.,  must  be  .in  strict  accordance  with  the  phenomena  established 
by  Kirchhoff  of  the  absorption  of  the  colored  rays  and  the  re- 
versal of  the  spectrum. 

46.  The   Atmospheeic   Lines   in   the   Solak   Spkctkuji  as  oe- 

SEKVED  BY   BeEWSTEK    AND    GLADSTONE. 

The  Italian,  physicist  Zantedcachi,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  was  the  first  to  remark  tliat  tlie  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectmm  are  not  all  invariable,  and  that  the  changes  occurring 
in  number,  position,  intensity,  and  breadth,  in  some  of  them  are 
due  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  This 
subject  has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  Brewster  and  Glad- 
stone, Pia^i  Smyth,  Seechi,  and  preeminently  the  French  physi- 
cist Janssen,  but  their  investigations  have  not  as  yet  lod  to  any 
satisfeetory  result. 

Brewster  and  Gladstone  (1860  *}  found  that  new  dark  lines 
and  bands  made  their  appearance  in  the  solar  spectium  when  the 
sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  that  certain  dark  hands  were 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  morning  and  evening  than  at  noon 
when  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens.  As  the  sun  when  near 
the  horizon  must  transmit  its  rays  through  a  stratum  of  air  nearly 
fifteen  times  as  thick  as  when  at  a  high  altitude  at  noon,  the  idea 
was  su^ested  that  the  atmospheric  air,  though  colorless,  miglit 
exercise  an  absorptive  influence  upon  the  light,  and  obstruct  the 
rays  as  vapors  do  (§  38),  in  proportion  as  the  stratum  increases 
in  thickness  and  density  through  which  the  solar  rays  have  to 
pass. 

The  solar  spectrum  published  by  Brewster  and  Gladstone  in 
1860,  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  contains  moi^e  than  3,000  visible 
dark  hues  or  bands,  easily  distinguishable  one  from  another. 
The  violet  end  extends  as  fer  as  in  Fraunhofer's  map,  while  in 
the  direction  of  the  red  it  is  of  considerably  gi'eatev  length. 

*  [Brewster  in  1832  diecovered  that  cert^n  dark  1!ne8,  Been  under  the  coDditlons 
meationed  in  tlie  text,  in  the  solar  specCnim,  were  caused  by  atmospheric  absorption.] 
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The  Fraunhot'er  lines  retain  their  original  designations  A,  i 
etc.,  while  the  lines  and  bands  interspersed  be- 
tween them,  and  clearly  separable  one  from  the 
other,  are  marted  by  figures  after  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  etc.,  in  snecession  toward  the  violet,  alwa\  -. 
commencing  with  1.  Thus  between  A  and  u 
there  lie  three  bands,  marked  A„  A„  A, ;  be- 
tween a  and  B  there  are  eight  lines  or  bands, 
marked  a„  «i,  .  .  .  «,.  There  are  seven  lines 
between  B  and  0,  sixteen  between  C  and  D, 
twenty-nine  between  D  and  E,  ten  between  E 
and  J,  thirty  between  h  and  !F,  fifty  between  F 
and  G,  fifty-three  between  G  and  H,  four  between 
H  and  h,  and  ten  between  h  and  I,  each  line 
marked  by  a  number,  beginning  always  with  J. 
Besides  these  prominent  lines,  there  are  many 
very  fine  lines  interspersed  among  them  which 
are  not  enumerated.  Those  lines  and  bands 
which  are  preeminently  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  and  aro,  therefore,  more  or 
leas  prominent  aecoi'ding  to  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  are  designated  by  tlie  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

The  solar  spectrum  given  in  Fig,  92  is  taken 
from  s,  reduced  drawing  by  Brewster,  and  repre- 
sents not  only  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  but  also  all 
the  variable  lines  and  bands  of  any  importance 
which  are  easily  discernible,  and  which  are  here 
marked  by  the  Greek  letters ;  the  numbers  are 
omitted.  The  drawing  shows  tlie  spectrum  as 
appeal's  when  the  eun  is  near  the  horizon  ;  all  the 
lines  and  bands  marked  by  the  Greek  letters  die- 
appear  from  the  spectrum,  or  become  more  oi- 1» 
pale  as,  the  sun  attains  a  meridian  altitude.  These 
bands  were  named  by  Brewster  and  Gladstone  at- 
tnospheric  lines,  to  indicate  that  they  were  formed 
by  the  absorptive  power  of  the  earth's  atmosphere ; 
these  observers  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  as-  ■ 
■  certaining  to  what  elements  in  the  atmospheric 
air  this  selective  absorption  was  to  be  ascribed. 
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In  the  least  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  two  intensely 
dark  bands  appear  at  sunrise  in  front  of  A,  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  a  fine  line  T  Z,  A  increases  nmch  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
serves this  width  even  when  the  sun  has  a  considerable  altitude. 
When  A  is  obeei-ved  at  noon,  it  appears  as  a  double  line,  or  like 
two  dark  spaces  separated  by  a  narrow  band  of  light ;  when  the 
sun  is  setting,  this  bright  stripe  disappears,  and  the  line  is  seen 
as  ojie  band  of  uniform  width  and  intensity.  The  gi-oup  a  in- 
creases in  intensity  toward  sunset,  but  the  individual  lines  do 
not  subside  into  one  band.  The  strongest  absoi'ption  takes  place 
close  to  B.  C  and  most  of  the  lines  between  C  and  C,  become 
darker,  and  C,  (in  the  orange)  is  especially  remarkable,  as  it 
deepens  in  intensity  while  the  sun  is  yet  high  in  the  heavens. 
In  England,  this  line  is  visible  during  the  whole  day  in  winter, 
but  not  in  summer ;  at  sunrise  and  sunset  it  is  one  of  the  darkest 
and  best-defined  lines  in  the  whole  spectrum.  0,^  increases  tow- 
ard evening  to  a  black  band,  and  the  double  line  J)  becomes  at 
the  same  time  very  prominent.  Behind  D„  a  band,  marked  S, 
begins,  which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  spectrum  of  light 
that  has  passed  through  a  thick  stratum  of  air.  Even  in  a  small 
spectroscope,  this  band  may  be  readily  seen  at  any  hour  of  a  dull 
day  in  the  difiused  hght,  but  it  is  particularly  dark  and  well  de- 
fined during  heavy  rain  or  a  thunder-storm,  and  at  sunset  it  be- 
comes almost  black.  The  same  is  noticed  in  the  bands  e  and  f, 
as  also  in  the  line  ij,  which  is  very  distinct  at  evening,  and  from 
its  proximity  to  E,  which  remains  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere, 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  On  the  farther  side  of  i  are 
several  other  remarkable  atmospheric  bands,  particularly  i  and  x. 
F  loses  its  sharpness  at  sunset,  and  seven  bands  from  /V.  to  9  be- 
come visible  between  F  and  G.  At  G  the  only  change  is  a  loss 
of  brightness  toward  evening,  but  a  still  greater  amount  of  ab- 
sorption takes  place  beyond,  in  the  violet  rays. 

The  western  sky,  immediately  after  simset,  afibrds  the  best 
opportunity  for  observing  these  dark  atmospheric  lines,  especially 
the  bands  S  and  f  m  the  bright  parts  of  the  spectrum.  If  at 
that  time  the  sky  be  red,  the  lines  Cf,  0„  T>,  S,  appear  generally 
as  four  very  dark  bands,  but  when  the  sky  is  yellow  they  are 
much  less  distinctly  marked.* 

*  [Mr.  J.  H.  Heimessy,  to  whom  a  spectroHcopp  was  intrusted  bj  the  Royal 
Sooietj  for  obserrations  of  the  atmospheric  lines  of  the  aolar  epectrum  at  dit&rent 
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47.    The   Tblltjeic   Lines   is   the   Solar   Speotkhh:   and  tub 

Spectrum  of  Aqueous  Tapor,  as  observed  bt  Jahssen. 

The  investigations  of  Brewster  and' Gladstone  were  resumed 
by  the  French  physicist  Janssen,  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering what  substance  in  the  atmosphere  produced  the  selec- 
tive absorption  of  the  solar  Bpectrum.  With  an  instrument  of  his 
own  construction,  composed  of  five  prisms,  he  succeeded  at  once 
in  resolving  the  dark  bands  noticed  by  the  English  observers  into 
very  fine  lines,  and  in  ascertaining  that  their  intensity  was  per- 
petually varying.  He  found  them  to  be  darkest  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  and  less  intense  ia  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  they  were 
never  entirely  absent  from  the  spectrum,  a  periodicity  of  change 
which  at  once  proves  their  atmospheric  origin.  To  -procure  still 
more  decisive  evidence  oh  this  point,  Janssen  resolved  to  pursue 
his  observations  on  the  solar  spectrum  from  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  whence  the  absorptive  infiuence  of  the  lower  and 
denser  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  excluded,  and  the 
effects  of  absorption  conseq^uently  would  be  manifested  in  a  more 
moderate  degree  than  on  the  plain. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1864  Janssen  remained  for  a 
week  at  the  summit  of  the  Faulhorn,  at  a  height  of  3,000  metres 
(about  9,000  feet)  above  the  sea,  and  convinced  himself  that  the 
variable  dark  Knes  in  the  solar  spectrum  were,  in  reality,  much 
fainter  there  than  in  the  plain.  But,  in  order  to  discover  the 
real  origin  of  this  absorption,  and  to  obtaiti  proof  that  these  lines 
were  produced  only  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  examination  of  artificial  light,  since  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  travelling  to  the  earth  has  to  pass  for  millions  of  miles 
through  foreign  media. 

In  October,  1864,  he  caused  a  large  pile  of  pine-wood  to  be 
set  on  fire  at  Geneva,  at  a  distance  of  31,000  metres  (about  thir- 
teen miles)  from  his  place  of  observation,  and  observed  the  flame 
in  the  spectroscope ;  when  viewed  near,  the  fire  gave  a  contiuu- 
ous  spectrum  without  dark  lines,  but  at  the  full  distance  some  of 
the  dark  lines  appeared  which  Brewster  had  observed  in  the 
speetrnm  of  the  setting  sun. 

BltitDdeB  of  the  Eun  at  the  farombte  poaitioQ  of  Musaooric  Ii!i3  sent  in  a  first  report 
of  his  obsertations,  together  with  s,  chart  of  the  atmospheric  lines  as  seen  by  him  at 
snnset.     Tbis  map  has  been  printed  in  "  The  Prooeeciings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol. 
Kix.,  p.  I,  and  may  be  found  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  Btady'mg  these  lines.] 
13 
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It  remained  now  for  Janesen  to  determine  with  yet  gi-eater 
certainty  whether  this  atmospheric  absorption  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  air,  or  to  the  aqueous  yapor  contained  in  the  air,  an  inves- 
tigation beset  with  unusual  difficulties,  which  could  only  at  last 
be  accomplislied  when,  in  1866,  the  Gas  Company  of  Paris  placed 
their  apparatus  at  his  disposal. 

An  iron  cylinder  118  feet  long,  after  being  exhausted  of  air 
by  forcing  steam  through  it  under  a  pressure  of  seven  atmos- 
pheres, was  filled  with  steam,  and  closed  at  both  ends  by  pieces 
of  strong  plate  glass.  The  cylinder  was  surrounded  with  saw- 
dust to  prevent  radiation,  and  additional  contrivances  _were  also 
adopted  to  preserve  the  steam  from  condensation,  and  so  to  main- 
tain its  transparency.  A  very  bright  flame  (produced  by  sixteen 
united  gas-burners)  was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  spectroscope  at  the  other,  so  that  the  rays  from  the  flame  had 
to  pass  through  a  stratum  of  aqueous  vapor  118  feet  thick  before 
reaching  the  slit  of  the  instrmnent.  The  spectrnm  of  the  light 
in  the  air  was  entirely  free  from  absorption  lines ;  but,  seen 
tiirough  the  cylinder  of  steam,  there  at  once  appeared  groups  of 
dark  lines  between  the  extreme  red  and  the  line  D,  similar  to 
those  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun.  By  this  means, 
not  only  was  the  proof  famished  that  a  large  number  of  the 
variable  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  but  also  a  method 
secured  for  detecting  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  heav- 
enly bodies. 

!Fig.  93  represents  the  solar  spectrum  between  the  hnes  0 
and  D  as  drawn  by  Janssen ;  the  upper  half  is  the  speetriun  of 
the  sun  in  the  meridian,  the  lower  half  that  of  the  sun  at  the 
horizon  {vide  p.  lit).  Those  Hnes  which  present  the  same  ap- 
pearance in  both  halves  belong  exclusively  to  the  sun,  while 
those  which  are  darker  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  half  are 


It  has  been  farther  shown  by  Janssen  that  almost  all  telluric 
lines  are  produced  by  the  aqueous  mpor  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere ;  that  an  absorptive  influence  is  also  exerted  by  this  vapor 
on  the  invisible  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  beyond  the  red 
(that  is  to  say,  in  the  heat-spectrum),  where  it  produces  absorption 
lines ;  and,  finally,  that  it  affects  the  whole  of  the  violet  portion  of 
the  spectrum  in  a  manner  more  nearly  uniform  than  selective. 
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The  absoi'ptioii  spectrum  ut 
aqueous  vapor  consists,  theref  le 
of  all  the  lilies  introduced  into 
the  continuous  spectrum  by  th 
aijueous  vapor  of  the  earth  o  it 
mosphere :  it  is  an  absorption 
speetrum  ■which  may  be  eatily 
constmcted  for  the  portion  bp 
tween  C  and  J)  by  leaving  out  ill 
those  lines  from  the  lower  part  of 
Fig.  93  which  agree  exactly  ia  ij 
pearance  with  those  in  the  uppei 
half.  It  has  been  proved  that  tliL 
groups  marked  0  ^  and  T>  i  T^e 
from  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  t 
mosphere;  the  teUmno  chanctri 
of  the  central  group  C  7  has  i  e^n 
also  ■  established  by  Janssen  1  e 
yond  a  donbt,  but  as  yet  it  ic 
mains  imcertain  whether  the^  a  <_ 
likewise  to  be  attributed  to  a  j  e 
one  vapor. 

The  investigations  of  Jan=:  n 
were  not  confined  merely  to  thit 
portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  m 
eluded  between  C  and  D  ,  1  e 
continued  the  spectrum  in  an- 
other map,  where  it  reaches  be- 
low the  line  B  and  beyond  D ; 
in  this  spectrum  are  included 
also  the  three  groups  marked 
by  Brewster  a,  ^,  7,  S  (Fig.  92), 
Janssen  has  extended  his  obser- 
vations to  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  fixed  stars,*  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  if  the  stellar  light, 
which  differs  from  that  of  the 
sun,  be  subject  to  similar  changes 
in  its  passage  through  Ijie  earth's 
atmosphere. 

•  Janssen, "  Rapport  mir  une  Misaion  en  Italic 


Pniis,  Imipiimeiie  ImpMtle,  I86S. 
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"With  tliis  otject  Janseen  attached  a  small  direct-vision  spec- 
troscope to  a  powerful  astronomical  telescope,  in  tlie  manner 
described  more  in  detail  in  the  section  on  stellar  spectroscopes, 
and  examined  the  spectrum  of  Sirius.  as  the  star  appeared  ahove 
the  horizon.  In  its  very  bright  spectrum  were  several  dark 
bands,  which  when  measured  were  found  to  occupy  precisely  the 
Banie  position  as  the  dark  bands  that  appeared  in  the  solar  spec- 
trmn  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  In  proportion  as  Sirius  gained  in 
altitude,  the  intensity  of  these  telluric  bands  gradually  dimin- 
ished, until  as  the  star  passed  the  meridian  they  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Fig.  94  gives  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  (II)  and  the  spectrum 
of  Sirius  (I)  as  they  appeared  in  the  small  spectroscope  when 
observed  in  the  meridian  and  at  the  horizon.  The  telluric  bands 
wiU  be  recognized  at  once  on  comparing  the  two  spectra  of  the 
same  object ;  the  dark  bands  marked  1,  2,  3,  are  evidently  telluric 
absorption  bands  common  to  both  the  sun  and  Sirius  when  near 
the  horizon. 

Secchi  has  also  been  occupied  for  many  years  in  observing  the 
telluric  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  From  the  first  he  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  existence  of  these  dark  lines,  which  vary  with 
the  place  of  the  sun,  the  position  of  the  observer,  and  the  amount 
of  humidity  in  the  air,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absorptive 
action  of  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
influence  of  the  weather  was  apparent  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
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these  lines  were  iiivieible  in  clear  weather  with  a  north  wind, 
while  they  were  strongly  marked  on  dull  dii>  t,  with  the  wind  m 
the  south.  Secchi  has  also  ohaerved  and  meabiued  the  diik 
ahsorption  lines  during  rainy  weather  in  the  ipectiuia  nt  a  limio 
distant  3,000  metres  (l;|^=mile),  as  well 
as  in  that  of  large  fires  kindled  on  the  | 
mountains. 

Angstrom,  of  TJpsala,  has  also  insti-  I 
tuted  careful  investigations  of  the  telluric  I 
lines  in  the  solar  apectrmn,  and  I 
trodueed  these  hnea  into  his  maps  (§  43, 
Plate  VI.),  measured  according  to   the  I 
wave-lengths  of  the  colors  they  ah 
In  Pig.  95  a  map  of  these  lines  is  given  I 
on  a  reduced  scale ;  the  lines  and  hands  I 
there   shown   are   all  atmospheric  lines  | 
with  the   exception   of  the   Fraunhofer  | 
lines  C,  D,  E,  J,  F.     The  order  of  the  | 
phenomena  produced  by  the  absorptive  I 
power  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  horizon  is  thus  described  by  L^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Angstrom :  ^^B^  I     ^ 

The  violet  portion  of  the  spectrum  ^^S  i?"iHl  ^ 

disappears  as  far  as  G ;  the   absorptio 
then  beeps   advancing  toward  the  red, 
and  intensifies  the  dark  bands  near  F  | 
and  D.     At  the  same  time  the  lines  A, 
B,  and  a,  which  are  always  visible  in  the  I 
red  part  of  the  spectram,  become  much  I 
darker,  and  the  lines  of  aqueous  vapor  I 
both  at  C  and  D  continually  augment.  I 
At  last  the  only  parts  remaining  bright  1 
lie  between  B  and  a,  between  a  and  S, 
and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  green- 
ish yellow  in  the  vicinity  and  to  the  right  1 
of  S,  while  the  portion  between  B  and  S 
is  more  or  less  shaded  by  dark  bands. 
The  part  of  the  spectrum  least  aifected  I 
by  the  telluric  absorption   lies  between 
D  and  B. 
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Angstrom  concurs  with  Brewster  tliat  nearly  all  the  changes 
of  color  observed  in  the  red  glow  of  sunrise  and  sunset  find  a 
simple  explanation  in  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  absorption, 
whereby  all  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  ©3q>lanation8  hitherto 
attempted  are  completely  set  aside, 

Angstrom  is  of  opinion  that  the  bands  A,  B,  a,  and  S,  are  not 
produced  by  the  aqaeous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  siace  they 
are  very  constant,  and  are  not  affected  apparently  by  chaeges  of 
temperature ;  whether  other  gases  contained  in  the  atmospheric 
air,  as,  for  instance,  carbonic-acid  gas,  exercise  an  influence  upon 
them,  has  yet  to  be  investigated. 

It  is  fully  admitted  that  other  heavenly  bodies  besides  the 
earth  may  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere;  Janssen's  discovery 
of  the  spectrum  of  aqueous  vapor  fiimishes  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  this  vapor,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
aU  the  living  organisms  of  our  planet,  is  also  present  in  the  other 
celestial  bodies.  Eepeated  observations  undertaken  by  Janssen 
on  the  high  mountains  of  Italy  and  Grreece  have  already  furnished 
proof  that  aqueous  vapor  is  present  in  the  atmosphei'es  of  the 
planets  Mars  and  Saturn. 

48.  The  Solab  Spots — The  Faoul^  and  theie  Spbotea. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our-  subject  were  we  to  dwell 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots,  important  as  they  are  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tho  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  or 
enter  upon  a  full  description  of  their  form,  their  mode  of  for- 
mation and  disappearance,  their  motion,  their  connection  mth 
the  sun's  rotation  upon  its  axis,  their  periodic  oceuirenee,  and 
the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  formed  as  to  their  natm-e ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  still  less  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  spectrum  analysis  has  investigated  these  wonderful 
appearances  with  a  success  which  has  added  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  of  the  sun. 

A  number  of  excellent  photographs  and  drawings  have  been 
made  by  Secchi,  Nasmyth,  "Wari'en  De  la  Rue,  and  others,  of 
remarhable  spots,  showing  very  clearly  the  characteristic  forms 
they  assume,  and  the  phenomena  which  accompany  them.  By 
means  of  a  magnifying  lantern  and  an  intense  light,  these  photo- 
graphs may  be  thJown  upon  a  screen  and  exhibited  to  a  large 
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audience.  Spots  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig,  96  and  following 
figures  consist  principally  of  a  dark,  almost  black,  central  portion, 
the  wmSra,*  surrounded  by  a  space  somewhat  less  dark,  called  the 
2)enuml>ra:  the  umbra  has  generally  an  irregular  form,  while 
the  pennmbra  exhibits  a  structure  radiating  toward  the  centre. 


If  the  sun  be  obsei-ved  with  a  high  power,  the  surface  pre- 
sents by  no  means  a  uniform  appearance ;  a  multitude  of  bright 
and  dark  stripes  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  the  lumi- 
nous surface  appears  like  a  not  of  bright  meshes  interwoven  with 
dark  threads  and  small  dark  pores.  The  brightest  portions  (Fig. 
97)  show  a  more  or  less  elongated  form  (compare  Fig.  101), 
which  suggested  to  I^asmyth  the  name  of  "  willow-Ieares,"  while 

*  [The  dark  central  part  of  a  spot,  called  bj  the  author  "  kem,"  haa  been  dis- 
tinguisbeii  throughout  by  the  name  vmbm,  in  aocordance  with  the  usual  custom  of 
astronomers,  Mr.  Dawes  showed  that  within  this  part  of  a  spot  one  or  more  darker 
spots  may  generally  be  observed,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  oinudem,} 
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Dawes  compares  tiiein  to  "bits  of  straw,"  and  Hng^ 
them  merely  "  granules."  * 


Pores  of  tlie  Son's  Sntftso,  nftur  Hoggliis, 


On  this  uneven  and  ever-vaiying  bnght  background  the 
spots  raake  their  appearance  in  the  greatest  variety  of  form  and 
size.     The  penumbrs  not  unirequently  stretches  across  the  black 

*  [Dawes  restricted  the  name  strauia  to  the  objeofs  of  that  shape  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  spotB,  whicli  appear  to  be  formed  either  b  j  the  elongation  of  the 
normal  granules,  or  by  an  aggregation  of  tiein  under  the  influence  of  the  forces  which 
are  present  in  the  Bpota.  The  term  jrrawifea,  adopted  by  Hugpna,  waa  first  su^iested 
by  Dawea  for  the  solar  particles  in  thdc  normal  form,  that  is,  as  they  appear  on  the 
general  surface  of  the  sun,  because,  as  he  oheerved,  "the  appellation  granaladon  or 
granules  asBuraea  nothing  either  as  to  their  exact  form  or  precise  character."  Tha 
observations  of  these  astroaomera  agree  in  representing  the  granulee  to  be  generally 
of  an  oval  form,  but  that  irregularly-ahaped  maasea  of  almost  every  form  frequently 
prcBent  themselvea.  The  average  size  of  these  parades  may  be  taken  to  he  about  1' 
in  diameter,  and  the  average  longer  diameter  of  the  more  oval  particles  at  about  K.G. 
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centra]  portion  in  varioua  places,  Fig.  98,  and  generally  appears 
mnch  darker  at  the  outer  edges,  where  the  spot  touches  the 
bright  part  of  the  son's  surface,  than  in  other  places.  Very  often 
the  penumbra  is  travei-sed  by  few  or  more  bright  curved  bands, 


stretching  from  the  outer  edge  toward  the  nucleus,  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  confines  of  the  nucleus  and  penumbra  (Fig. 
99)  which  give  the  spot  the  appearance  as  if  a  number  of  streams 


of  some  luminous  matter  had  broken  through  the  dam  formed  by 
the  penumbra,  to  fall  into  the  abyss  of  the  umbra.  Even  the 
umbra  itself  is  often   crossed  by  one  or  more  broad  luminous 
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bands,  called  bridges,  by  whicli  it  is  divided  into  several  portions 
(Figs.  96,  98,  101). 

Besides  the  dark  spots,  and  chiefly  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, bright  places  make  their  appearance  on  the  sun's  sur- 
face, which  have  been  called  famike.  They  are  generally  the 
attendants  of  solar  spots,  and  are  especially  to  be  seen  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  penumbra  when  the  spot  has  reached  the 
Sim's  limb  :  that  they  are  not  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the 
dark  spot  and  the  neighboring  brightness  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumatanee  that  every  spot  is  not  accompanied  by  facul^e,  and 


le  H-elgLborhood  of  a  Spot. 


that  very  frequently  isolated  faeulee  are  to  be  seen  which  are 
almost  always  the  precursor  of  a  coming  spot. 

The  faculte,  like  the  spots,  vary  considerably  in  fonn  ;  gener- 
ally they  are  round  and  concentrated,  but  often  they  have  the 
appearance  of  long  stripes  of  light  {Fig.  100),  disposed  like  veins, 
converging  from  all  sides  toward  a  spot. 

The  wreathed  faculfe  arc  almost  always  followed  in  a  few 
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days  by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  spots ;  among  the  vein-like 
waves  of  light  visible  in  many  places,  more  especially  toward  the 
sun'e  limb,  there  is  first  developed  a  dull,  scar-like  place  out  of 
which  the  spots  are  formed,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
groups ;  and  not  unfreqnently  the  formation  of  a  spot  may  be 
predicted  from  the  increased  intensity  of  light  at  that  place  on 
the  sun's  disk. 

AVTien  a  spot  is  observed  near  the  sun's  limb  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  faeiilffi,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  spot  lies  in  a  hollow  between  bright  overhanging  mountains ; 
and  it  was  observed  by  Secchi,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1865,  that 
the  faeulfe,  when  they  reached  the  western  limb  of  the  sun,  ap- 
peared like  small  projections  and  irregularities  upon  the  sharply- 
defined  limb  of  the  sun. 

Although  the  real  connection  between  the  faculas  and  the 
spots  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,, 
from  these  observations,  that  the  spots  lie  deeper  in  the  solar 
surface  than  do  the  faeuUe,  and  that  these  feculje  are  mountain- 
ous elevations  of  the  luminous  matter  forming  the  photosphere, 
by  which  the  spot  is  surrounded  in  a  wide  circuit  as  by  a  wall. 

A  representation  of  a  group  of  solar  spots  observed  and  drawn 
by  Nasmyth,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1864,  is  given  in  Fig.  101,  in 
which  all  the  details  characteristic  of  a  spot  are  to  be  recognized 
— the  black  umbra,  the  penumbra  in  a  variety  of  forms,  com- 
posed of  the  "leaves"  directed  toward  the  umbra,  and  the  sur- 
rounding luminous  surface  of  the  sun  presenting  its  usual  granu- 
lated appearance.  This  surface  is  called  the  jjhotosphere,  a  name 
given  without  reference  to  any  particular  theory  as  to  its 
physical  constitution  or  structure.  The  photosphere  is  entirely 
covered  with^ores,  or  small  spots,  less  luminous  than  the  other 
parts :  where  they  congregate,  and  become  conspicuous  by  form- 
ing a  black  "umbra  and  shaded  penumbra,  they  constitute  the  or- 
dinary solar  spot;  where  the  portions  of  greater  brilliancy  than 
the  surroimdjng  parte  of  the  photosphere  congregate,  they  foi-m 
theyWw^tB,  and  these  generally  accompany  the  spots  or  precede 
their  formation. 

If  a  solar  spot  be  watched  in  the  telescope  from  day  to  day, 
or  from  hour  to  hour,  it  will  soon  be  seen  to  change  in  form ;  it 
increases  or  diminishes,  or  completely  vanishes  away,  while  new 
spots  make  then-  appearance.    In  the  process  of  disappearing  the 
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dark  imi'bra  first  gradually  contraete  until  it  becomes  invisible, 
leaving  the  dusty  penumbra  perceptible  for  some  time  longer. 
Not  nnirequently  a  spot  breaks  up  into  Beveral  spots,  and  oc- 
casionally a  group  unites  to  form  one ;  and  sometimes,  even  as 
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■was  oTjserved  by  Weiss,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1864,  and  by 
Haag  on  the  13th,  15tb,  and  16th  of  April,  1869,  one  spot  is  seen 
to  pass  over  another,  partially  covering  it,  and  then  withdrawing 
from  it.  In  all  these  changes  the  spots  exhibit  an  amount  of 
mobility  displayed  in  general  only  by  liquid  or  vaporous  masses. 
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The  great  changes  whicli  sometimes  occur  in  a  solai'  spot  are 
ehown  in  Pig.  102,  representing  four  drawings  of  the  large  spot, 
more  than  i6,000  square  miles  in  area,  that  appeared  in  1865. 
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The  drawings  are  numbered  in  order  of  date.  No.  1  shows  the 
form  of  the  spot  on  the  7th  of  October,  when  it  was  first  ■visible 
on  the  eastern  (left)  limb  of  the  sun ;  Nos.  2  and  3  as  it  appeared 
on  the  loth  and  lith  of  October  (central  view),  when  a  bridge 
had  been  already  formed  across  the  nucleus ;  and  Ho.  4  as  it  was 
seen  on  the  16th  of  October. 

The  formation  and  changes  in  the  configuration  of  a  spot 
may  often  be  watched  during  the  course  of  observation,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  appearance  of  a  group  of 
spots  is  so  entirely  changed  from  one  day  to  another  that  it  can 
BO  longer  be  recognized  in  the  new  form  it  has  assumed.     An 


Solar  Spot  of  July  SB,  ISSO. 

example  of  this  ie  given  in  Figs.  103  and  104,  c'oneisting  of  draw- 
ings of  the  same  group  of  spots  observed  by  Secchi  at  noon  on 
the  30th  and  31st  of  July,  1869. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  spots  presenting  scarcely  any 
change,  Which  preserve  nearly  the  same  form  for  many  days  to- 
gether. Spots  of  this  kind  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  astron- 
omer, as  they  afford  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  time  of 
the  revolution  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis,  the  position  of  this  axis, 
and  its  inclination  to  the  earth's  orbit. 
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K  a  spot  be  observed  even  for  a  short  time,  it  will  soon  be 
remarked  that  it  apparently  advaucea  on  the  sxin's  disk  from  east 
to  west — that  is  to  say,  from  the  left  to  the  right  Hmb  of  the 
sun :  in  an  inverting  *  (astronomical)  telescope  the  motion  will 
appear  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  fi'om  right  to  left. 


Solac  spot  or  Jnlf  31, 186tl. 

The  form  of  a  spot  on  its  first  appearance  on  the  eastern  limb 
of  the  Sim  is  that  of  a  small  dark  streak  the  length  of  which  is 
much  greater  than  the  breadth.  For  the  firet  few  days  it  appears 
to  move  but  slowly  toward  the  middle  of  the  sun's  disk;  its 
speed  afterward  increases  from  day  to  day  till  it  has  accomplished 
half  the  journey  across  the  disk.  The  motion  then  slowly 
diminishes  until  the  spot  again  assumes  the  form  of  a  narrow 
streak,  and  disappears  at  the  opposite  (western)  limb  of  the  sun. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  same  spot  which  has  been 
observed  to  disappear  on  the  western  limb  has  in  the  course  of 
about  fourteen  days  been  seen  to  reappear  on  the  eastern  limb, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  another  fourteen  days  has  disappeared  a  sec- 
ond time  on  the  western  limb,  a  phenomenon  that  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  spots  are  connected  with  the  smface  of  the  sun, 

*  In  an  astronomital  telescope  the  highest  point  of  tbe  sun's  disk  appears  as  the 
lowest,  and  the  lowest  appears  to  be  the  highest;  in  the  same  way  the  eastern  limb 
appears  to  the  rights  imd  the  western  limb  \o  the  left  of  the  obEerrer. 
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and  that  the  sun  itself  has  a  revolution  upon  its  axis.  If  the 
time  required  for  the  earth's  motion  round  the  feiui  be  allowed 
for  in  this  revolution  of  the  spot,  the  result  will  show  according 
to  Spiirer  a  mean  time  of  rotation  for  the  sun  amounting  to 
twenty-five  days,  five  hoursj  thirty-eight  minutes. 

Kirchhoff,  whose  views  Prof.  Sporcr,  one  of  the  moat  induB- 
triouB  ohservers  of  solar  spots,  has  in  the  course  of  his  inves- 
tigations adopted  with  increasing  confidence,  considers  these 
forms  to  be  cloud-like  condensations  in  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
which  are  produced  by  the  loss  of  the  solar  heat  by  radiation,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  aqueous  vapors  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
are  formed  into  mist  and  cloud,  "When  such  clouds  arise  over 
the  bright  and  glowing  surface  of  the  sun,  they  obscure  the  light 
of  the  sun  at  that  spot,  and  it  is  hut  natural  that  these  cloudy 
masses,  so  irregularly  formed,  should  also  become  farther  con- 
densed, or  be  dispersed  with  the  same  amount  of  irregularity, 
according  as  they  come  in  contact  with  cooler  or  warmer  streams 
of  gas. 

Those  physicists  who  difi'er  from  Kirchhoff'  in  their  views  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  consider,  with  Faye, 
that  the  actual  nucleus  of  the  sun  is  a  non-luminous  ball  of  gas, 
entertain  a  different  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  solar  spots, 
regarding  them  as  rents  or  openings  in  the  bright  photospJtere 
surrounding  the  da/rlc  hall  of  gas  through  which  this  dark  nucleus 
is  seen. 

The  elder  and  younger  Herschel  have  both  recorded  obsei-va- 
tions  of  a  depression  or  notch  in  the  sun's  limb  when  a  spot  has 
been  disappearing  round  the  edge  of  the  sun.  If  the  idea  has 
been  once  entertained  that  a  solar  spot  is  a  cavity  or  fannel-like 
depression  in  the  luminous  photosphere,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  optical  illusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  dark  spot  on  a 
bright  background  always  conveys  the  impression  of  a  hole. 

Fig.  105  shows  a  spot  observed  and  drawn  by  Secehi  at  Rome, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1857,  which  resembles  a  gigantic  whirlpool  or 
a  funnel,  into  the  interior  of  which  the  substance  of  the  photo 
sphere  appears  to  be  rushing  with  an  eddying  motion.  Warren 
De  la  Rue  has  taken  two  photographic  pictures  of  the  same  spot 
at  an  interval  of  two  days,  and,  if  these  pictures  be  placed  together 
and  looked  at  through  a  stereoscope,  the  spot  exhibits  the  form 
of  a  funnel  with  remarkable  exactness.     Other  photographic  pic- 
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tures,  taken  of  simikr  spots  when  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  suiij 
also  convey  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  real  depressions  in  the 
photo 


The  opinion  that  the  solar  spots  are  fiinnel-ahaped  depressions 
in  the  outer  stratum  of  the  sun's  envelope,  or  photosphere,  finds 
support  not  so  much  from  observations  of  this  Mnd  as  from  the 
different  appearances  they  present  in  their  apparent  motion  across 
the  sun's  disk,  without  any  actual  change  occurring  in  their  form, 
size,  or  grouping. 

Were  a  spot  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  sxwfaee  of  the 
sun,  and  hecome  visible  on  the  eastern  limb,  the  preceding  or 
western  part  of  the  penumbra  would  first  come  into  view,  owing 
to  the  sun's  rotation  &om  east  to  west ;  then  the  western  portion 
of  the  umbra  would  appear,  and  the  umbra  itself  would  gradually 
increase  from  west  to  east ;  finally,  the  most  eastern  portion  of 
the  penumbra,  that  which  was  farthest  from  the  line  of  sight, 
would  be  revealed.  In  the  same  way,  on  disappearing  round  the 
western  limb  of  the  sun,  the  preceding  or  western  part  of  the 
penumbra  would  first  become  invJoioie,  the  western ,  penumbra 
would  then  gradually  decrease,  after  which  the  umbra  would  di- 
minish in  the  direction  of  west  to  east,  and  finally  the  following 
or  western  part  of  the  penmnbra  would  entirely  disappear  from 
view. 

In  reality,  however,  the  exact  contrary  is  observed.     On  the 
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appearance  of  a  spot  at  the  eaetem  limb,  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  penumhra  is  first  visible,  then  fallows  the  umbra  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  streak,  which  gradually  widens  in  the  direction  of  east 
to  west,  till  at  length,  when  the  izmbra  is  wholly  visible,  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  penumhra  begins  to  appear.  On  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  spot  at  the  western  limb  of  the  sun,  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  penumbra,  that  which  is  turned  toward  the  eenti-e  of 
the  sun's  disk,  first  diminishes,  and  the  umbra  again  contracts 
into  a  narrow  streak,  while  the  western  side  of  the  penumbra  has 
scarcely  at  all  decreased.  Only  when  the  umbra  is  entirely  lost 
to  sight  does  the  western  penumbra  begin  to  diminish,  and  finally 


In  Kg.  106  the  drawings  marked  I  represent  the  varying 
phases  through  which  a  spot  surrounded  by  a  penumbra  usually 
passes  from  the  moment  of  its  first  appearance  on  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  sun  until  it  appears  again  at  the  western  hmb.  They 
show  that  the  theory  of  the  spot  being  above  the  surface  of  the 
Bun,  as  a  cloud  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  or  being  on  the  surface 
itself,  is  untenable ;  the  phenomena  observed,  however,  can  be  at 
once  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  spot  is  a  conical-shaped 
depression  in  the  outer  sui'face  of  the  snn  (the  photosphere),  which 
expands  from  the  inside,  and  contains  in  its  deepest  recesses  the 
cause  of  the  dark  umbra,  while  its  sloping  sides  are  composed  of 
what  appears  to  ua  as  penumbra.  The  drawings  marked  II  rep- 
resent such  a  conical-shaped  cavity  in  a  globe  shown  in  perspec- 
tive in  the  same  positions  as  those  occupied  by  the  spot  on  the 
sun's  disk  in  the  first  set  of  drawings.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  the  size  of  the  spot  in  reality  bears  no  such  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  sun  as  for  the  sake  of  clearness  has  been  adopted  in 
the  drawings, 

"We  cannot  any  further  follow  the  reasons  for  or  against  these 
hypotheses  concerning  the  cloud-like  or  fiinnel-fonned  appearance 
presented  by  the  solar  spots,  vrithout  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  results  which  spectrum  analysis  baa  already  furnished  in 
connection  with  these  niysteilous  phenomena. 

"William  Huggins,  whose  iavaluable  labors  in  the  province  of 
eteUar  speetrmn  analysis  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  spot  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1868,  and  then  found,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  observa- 
tions of  Secchi  and  Lockyer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  darkness 
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of  tlie  spot,  the  continuous  solar  speetrmn  did  not  disappear,  hat 
that  several  dark  lines  increased  in  breadth,  and  miensit/ij,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  107  for  the  double  D-line.     New  lines  did  not  appear  in 
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the  epcctrion  formed  by  the  light  of  the  umbra  of  a  spot,  but  no 
single  line  was  missing  from  the  normal  solar  spectrum ;  bright 
lines  were  scarcely  erer  to  be  seen.  These  phenomena  cannot 
well  be  reconciled  with  Faye's  hypothesis  that  a  spot  is  formed 
by  the  eruption  of  streams  of  gas  &om  the  interior  of  the  sun, 
by  which  lie  bright  photosphere  is  pushed  on  one  side,  and  the 
daa-Tt  ball  of  gas  composing  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  < 


■view;  for  how  can  the  persistence  of  the  continuous  spectinun 
be  explained  if  by  the  rending  of  the  photosphere  a  3,0/^16  body 
be  exposed  which  can  yield  no  light  for  the  formation  of  a  spec- 
trum %  According  to  Faye's  theory,  a  solar  spot  must  either 
show  no  spectrum,  or  if  the  inner  gaseous  portion  of  the  sun 
emit  any  light  it  must  yield  a  spectrum  composed  of  Iright 
Urns;  neither  of  which  is  the  case.  The  continuous  spectrum 
crossed  by  the  Fraunhofer  lines  proves  that  the  umbra  allows 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  sun's  ordinary  light  to  pass  through 
it,  and  the  widening  of  the  darlc  lines  shows  indisputably  that 
the  spot  occasions  an  increased  ahorpHon  of  the  ligM,  arising 
from  the  condensation  of  the  same  vaporous  substance  which  pro- 
duces the  dark  absorption  bands  in  the  ordinary  solar,  spectrum. 

More  significant  are  the  recent  investigations  of  Secchi,  In 
examining  with  his  great  spectroscope  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
spot,  he  saw  groups  of  three,  four,  or  six  cloudy  bands,  equally 
distant  from  each  other,  appear  in  the  red  and  orange  of  the 
spectrum.  Those  bands  usually  disappeared  when  the  slit  of  the 
instrument  was  directed  away  from  the  spot  on  to  the  clear  disk 
of  the  sun ;  their  appearance  in  the  spectrum  was  always  a  sure 
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sign  of  the  proximity  of  a  spot  even  when  it  was  not  itself  within 
the  iield  of  the  instrument.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1869,  Secchi 
was  surprised  to  observe  the  same  hands  on  the  dear  disk  of  thp 
ewn,  the  cause  of  which  was  soon  apparent  by  the  passage  of  a 
ciiTus  eloud  over  the  sun,  and  on  a  closer  examination  these 
bands  were  seen  to  show  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  disk ;  ^s 
the  cloud  passed  away,  the  bands  disappeared  from  the  spectrum. 
It  was  thus  proved  that  cui'^eous  -vapor  had  some  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  the  cloudy  bands,  and  this  was  demon- 
strated still  more  unequivocally  by  another  obsei-vation  made  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  when  Secchi,  observing  the  sun 
through  A  tolerably  thick  fog,  noticed  that  these  bands  were 
visible  on  every  part  of  the  disk,  but  decidedly  mOre  prominent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot.  Secchi  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
absoi'ptive  power  in  the  sun  producing  these  bands  is  intensified 
by  the  absorptive  action  of  the  aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere ;  where  the  earth's  mist  and  the  solar  spot 
coincide,  this  action  is  increased ;  the  cause  of  the  absorption  in 
the  sun  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  solar  spots  is  therefore  the 
same  as  that  which  is  present  in  a  fog — namely,  aqueous  vapor ; 
consequently  it  seems  proved  iha-fa^eoiis^i^or  exists  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  swrv  m  tits  vioim^  of  large  spots.* 

SeeeM  also  carefully  analyzed  the  fine  group  of  solar  spots 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  March,  1869,  with  a  spectrum 
IS  consisting  of  a  powerful  telescope  and  three  very  widely 
psive  prisms,  and  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

1.  Several  dark  fines  which  were  very  narrow  and  weB 
defined  on  those  parts  of  the  sun  free  from  spots  appeared  swollen 
and  widened  in  the  spectrum  of  the  spot ;  other  lines  were  feinter, 
and  not  so  sharply  defined  at  the  edges,  as  in  the  spectriun  of 
other  parts  of  the  sun. 

2.  Most  of  the  exceedingly  fine  dark  lines  scarcely  visible  in 
the  solar  spectrum  appeared  very  dark  and  broad  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  spot. 

3.  The  relative  intensity  of  the  bright  portions  was  considerar 
bly  altered  in  the  spot :  while  some  lost  much  in  briUiancy,  others 
retained  their  fall  intensity, 

4.  The  apparent  loss  of  briUiancy  in  the  bright  portions  was 
produced  more  by  the  increased  width  of  the  dark  lines  than 

*  [This  result  appoara  to  the  editor  to  need  confirmatioa.l 
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by  an  actual  diminution  in  the  light.  The  widening  of  the  two 
lines  D,  and  D„  forming  the  sodium  line  D,  for  example,  was  so 
great  that  the  space  between  them  seemed  to  have  almost  quite 
disappeared,  while  in  places  away  from  the  spot  these  two  lines 
were  widely  separated. 

Similar  observations  wore  made  on  a  spot  visible  from  the 
llth  to  the  13th  of  April.  The  spot  had  a  double  oval  lunbra, 
and  a  large  penumbra,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
smaller  spots.  The  two  principal  portions  of  the  umbra  were 
separated  by  a  very  narrow  and  very  bright  lyridge,  which,  divid- 
ing the  spot  into  two  parts,  extended  through,  the  whole  of  the 
penumbra  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  interior  of  the  umbra 
appeared  as  if  fiUod  with  rose-colored  veils,  twisted  confusedly 
and  spread  about  in  every  possible  way. 

Under  very  favorable  atmospheric  eireumstanees,  Seechi  was 
able  to  eoniirm  all  the  foregoing  spectrum  observations  of  a  spot, 
both  with  regard  to  the  widening  of  the  dark  lines,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  fine  lines  into  cloudy  bands.  The  lines  most 
affected  were  those  numbered  719.5  and  864  in  Kirchhoff's  spec- 
trum ;  they  were  at  least  three  times  as  black  and  broad  on  the 
spot  as  in  other  places,  though  the  edges  were  still  sharply  defined. 

When  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  was  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  bridge  of  the  spot,  b6  that  the  light  of  the  bridge,  the 
umbra,  and  the  penumbra,  fell  simultaneously  upon  the  prism, 
Seechi  saw  in  the  field  of  the  instrument  three  kinds  of  spectra 
at  the  same  moment,  each  sharply  separated  from  the  other,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  108,  where  they  are  represented  with  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  and  Kirchhoff's  numbers. 

No.  1 :  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum  given  by  the  luminous 
bridge,  except  that  the  hydrogen  hnes  H«  =  C,  Hj8  =  F,  H7 
near  to  G,  were  IrigM  instead  of  dark. 

No.  2:  the  spectrum  ofthe  umbra  with  the  dark  lines  widened 
and  intensified,  some  new  striped  bands  and  some  irigM  double 
lines  in  the  green ;  the  bright  hydrogen  line  of  the  adjoining 
spectrum  of  the  bridge  No,  1  projected  for  some  distance  into 
the  spectrum  of  the  umbra,  a  phenomenon  which  was  observed 
also  in  the  0-line  by  Kayet  on  the  12th  of  April,  1870. 

No,  3 :  the  spectrum  of  the  penumbra  in  which  the  hydrogen 
lines  were  not  visible;  they  did  not  appear  either  as  dark  lines 
or  as  bright  lines,  but  were  altogether  wanting. 
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Besides  tlie  thickening 
of  the  dark  lines,  several 
absorption  bands  made  their 
appearance  also  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  umbra :  one  in 
the  red  near  C  toward  B . 
another  near  T>,  and  a  i  ei  j 
dark  zone  half-way  between 
C  and  D.  A  wide  dark 
space  was  seen  in  the  green, 
and  it  is  specially  deserving 
of  notice  that  several  iright 
lines  made  their  appearance 
upon  this  dark  background, 
two  and  two  together,  at 
moderate  distances  from 
each  other,  and  so  brilliant 
that  their  Hght  had  not  ap- 
parently suffered  any  absorp- 
tion ;  a  dark  band  was  also 
visible  in  the  blue  near  P. 

Other  dark  lines  become 
wider  and  darker  in  the  um- 
bra of  a  spot  besides  the  two 
already  mentioned  belong- 
ing to  calcium  719.5  and 
864  of  Eirehhoif 's  scale :  this 
phenomenon  has  been  ob- 
served with  remarkable  dis- 
tinctness in  the  neighboring 
group  of  iron,  in  the  group 
between  the  lines  1307  and 
1241  (Kirchhoif),  as  well  as 
in  that  group  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  1431, 
Secchi  has  identified  a  num- 
ber of  these  lines  with  those 
of  iron ;  they  were  all  more 
influenced  by  the  absorptive 
action  of  the  substance  of  the 
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spot  than  tlie  two  D-lines  of  sodiimi,  which,  though  also  consid- 
erably widened,  had  lost  the  sbarpnesB  of  their  edges :  the  magne- 
sium lines  I  scarcely  underwent  any  ehang-e  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  spot. 

Loclcyer  found  in  a  spot  which  he  observed  on  the  30th  of 
February,  1869,  that  the  magnesium  as  well  as  the  barium  lines 
were  increased  in  breadth,  and  he  agrees  with  Secchi  in  the  opin- 
ion that  this  widening  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  which  tabes  place 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  spot  arises  from  an  increased  absorption  in 
those  substances  out  of  which  the  spot  is  composed,  and  that  in 
general  the  spots  are  deep  recesses  in  the  sorfaee  of  the  solar 
body,  filled  with  concentrated  masses  of  those  euhatancea  (iron, 
calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  sodium,  hydrogen),  the  lines  of 
which  undergo  an  increase  of  breadth  and  intensity  in  the  spec- 
trum, and  over  which  floats  the  lighter  hydrogen  gas. 

Prof  C.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover  (Amer- 
ica), also  found,  when  investigating  with  the  spectroscope,  a  large 
gi-oup  of  spots,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1870,  that  the  hydi'ogen  lines 
0  and  I"  were  reversed  in  the  umbrae-appearing  bright.  0  was 
very  bright,  F  much  feititer ;  the  remaining  hydrogen  lines,  H 
7  (2796  Kirchhoff)  and  H  S  or  A  {3365.5  K.),  were  not  reversed, 
but  appeared  as  somewhat  finer  linos.  He  remarked  also  that 
many  dark, lines  had  become  wider  and  darker,  while  others  re- 
mained unchanged,  among  which  were  a,  B,  E,  1472  (K,),  the 
lines  5, 1691  (K.),  and  Gr.  The  two  sodimn  lines  H,  and  I>j,  as 
well  as  850  (iron),  were  evidently  widened,  but  not  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  lines  most  affected  by  the  increased  absorption  in  the 
substance  of  the  spot  were  as  follows :  864  (Ca.),  877  (Fe.  ?),  885 
(Ca.),  895  (Ca.),  1580  (Ti.),  1599  (Ti.),  1627  (Ca.),  and  1629  (Ti.). 
The  lines  of  titanium  which  were  identified  by  Angstrom's  map 
were  very  prominent,  and  this  was  the  more  remarkable  ae  they 
are  not  visible  in  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum ;  the  same  observa- 
tion was  made  with  regard  to  the  calcium  lines. 

The  results  of  the  spectrum  observations  of  Secehi,  lockyer, 
and  Young,  important  and  valuable  as  they  are,  remain  as  yet 
too  isolated  and  unconnected  with  teleeeopie  observations  of  the 
spots  and  faculas  to  yield  material  sufficient  for  explaining  the 
nature  of  these  forms.  This  much,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  increase  in  the  width  and  in- 
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tensity  of  the  Pi'aimhofer  lines,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  new- 
dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  umbra,  a/fe  produced  hj  the  in^ 
ermsed  ahsorpime  power  exercised  ly  tite  s'iilstai\Ges  of  which  the 
spot  is  formed. 

When  the  white  light  of  the  smi's  nucleus  which  has  already 
suffered  absorption  from  the  ahsoi-ptive  stratum  passes  through 
the  vaporous  matter  of  a  spot,  it  undergoes  a  yet  further  absorp- 
tion from  the  additional  matter  which  the  spot  contains.  As, 
therefore,  the  lines  of  calcium  and  iron  are  considerably  affected 
in  the  spectrum  of  a  spot,  the  sodium  Ihies  in  a  smaller  degree, 
and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  magnesium,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  substance  forming  the  solar  spots  is  composed  pre- 
eminently of  vapors  of  calcium,  iron,  titanium,  sodium,  barium, 
and  magnesium,  and  that  these  substances  occur  in  layers  of  va- 
rying thickness,  and  in  very  different  proportions. 

That  hydrogen  gas  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  spots  is  shown  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
by  the  spectrum.  The  hydrogen  lines  are  most  affected  in  the 
parts  that  lie  dose  to  the  umbra,  in  the  bridge  when  one  is 
formed,  and  in  the  penumbra.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  bridge 
(No,  1)  the  three  characteristic  lines  H  a,  H  ^,  H  7,  are  very 
VrigM,  in  the  spectnun  of  the  penumbra  (No,  3)  they  are  often 
entirely  wanting,  while,  in  the, spectrum  of  the  surface  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  umbra  (No,  2),  they  appear  as  the  well-known  dark 
Fraunhofer  lines  C,  !P,  and  the  one  near  to  G. 

An  explanation  *  of  this  phenomenon  is  offered  by  the  sup- 
position that  hydrogen  gas  breaks  forth  from  time  to  time  from 
the  interior  of  the  incandescent  solar  nucleus.  Owing  to  its  ex- 
treme lightness^  this  gas  would  rise  in  enormous  pillars  of 
flame  (prominences)  over  the  absorptive  vaporous  stratum  of  the 
photosphere,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  ensuing  from 
expansion,  would  enter  into  a  variety  of  chemical  combinations, 
especially  with  oxygen ;  the  uneombined  part  would  then  flow 
to  the  side,  while  that  in  combination  with  oxygen  (steam)  and 
the  other  solar  substances  would  form  gaseous  or  vaporous 
masses,  which,  from  their  nature  as  well  as  from  their  continued 
cooling,  would  be  heavier  than  the  hydi'ogen  gas,  and  would  sinlt 
down,  from  their  greater  gravity.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 

*  [Tbe  eiiitoc  reminds  the  readers  of  the  book  that  he  is 
viewa  and  explanations  of  the  author.] 
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stream  of  gas,  on  rising,  ■woidd  carry  up  with  it  a  quantity  of 
those  substances  that  exist  in  the  sun's  nucleus  and  the  surround- 
ing stratum  of  absorptive  vapor  {the  photosphere) ;  if  these  sub- 
stances, themselves  incandescent,  were  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  luminous  hydrogen  gaa,  their  characteristic  lines 
would  be  seen  as  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  pillars  of 
flame.  During  the  recent  total  eclipses,  many  such  lines  were  in 
fact  observed,  together  with  the  bright  hydrogen  hnes,  in  the 
prominences,  a  description  of  which  wUl  be  given  farther  on ; 
they  can  now  be  observed  daily,  sometimes  in  great  numbers, 
upon  the  sun's  dislf. 

When  the  force  of  the  gas-eruption  has  somewhat  subsided, 
and  the  phemieal  combinations  ensue,  producing  vaporous  pre- 
cipitations of  many  kinds,  the  formation  of  the  spot  begins.  The 
heavier  portions  of  these  precipitations  sink  down,  and  form  the 
umhra  of  a  spot  at  the  place  of  greatest  condensation,  while  the 
parts  which  are  less  dense  constitute  the  -pernimtbra.  The  vapor- 
ous umbra,  however,  though  apparently  quite  black,  is  yet  able 
to  transmit  a  considerable  amount  of  sunlight ;  indeed,  according 
to  ZoUnei-'s  measurements,  the  blacli  umbra  of  a  spot  emits  four 
thousand  times  as  much  light  as  that  derived  from  an  equal  area 
of  the  fiill  moon.  This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults of  spectrum  analysis,  for  even  the  blackest  umbra  yields  a 
spectrum  exhibiting  all  the  details  of  full  sunliglit. . 

AVliere  the  spot  is  broken  through  by  the  overflowing  masses 
of  the  photosphere,  a  bright  band  is  formed,  called  a  l/ridge, 
which  extends  across  the  whole  of  the  penumbra.  The  rays  of 
light  emitted  by  the  luminous  hydrogen  as  it  flows  to  the  edges 
of  the  spot  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  bridge,  and  breaks 
over  the  absorptive  stratum  of  the  bridge,  are  not  further  ab- 
sorbed, and  illuminate  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  0,  F,  and  one 
near  G;  th^e  lines,  therefore,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  bridge 
(No.  1)  are  reversed  from  dark  to  bright.  In  the  umbra  of  the 
spot  the  free  hydrogen  is  no  longer  present  in  sufiicient  quantity 
or  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  its  lines  H  a,  ^,  7,  to 
overpower  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near  G, 
or  even  to  weaken  them  perceptibly ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  and  the  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  in  the 
parts  belonging  to  the  penumbra  are  sufficient  to  cause  its  three 
bright  lines  coincident  with  the  dark  lines  C,  F,  and  the  one  near 
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G,  to  be  of  tlie  same  intensity  as  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  therefore  they  become  invisible.  In  the  spectrum 
of  the  bridge  (1)  these  lines  are  generally  bright,  in  that  of  the 
umbra  (2)  they  remain  dark,  while  they  are  frequently  entirely 
wanting  in  the  spectrum  of  the  penumbra. 

The  various  remarkable  changes  which  the  lines  of  hydrogen, 
magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  iron,  suffer  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  imihra,  seem  to  show  that,  in  the  cloud-like  and  vaporous 
substances  constituting  the  spot,  the  new  combinations  are  dis- 
posed in  layers  according  to  their  specific  gravity.  Thus  hydro- 
gen gas  occupira  the  highest  stratum ;  aqueous  vapor,  msignesium, 
and  sodium  follow  in  thinner  layers  below;  and  the  heavier 
vapors  of  calcium,  titanium,  and  iron,  form  the  lowest  and 
densest  stratum,  the  base  of  the  spot. 

The  formation  of  a  spot  will  accordingly  immediately  follow 
an  eruption  of  hydrogen ;  the  spot  itself  is  a  dense,  cloudy,  lumi- 
nous mass,  probably  of  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  composed  of  many 
constituents — according  to  ZoUner,  a  kind  of  scoria — which  sinks 
by  its  gravity  a  certain  depth  into  the  photosphere,  or  outer  por- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  partially  intercepts  the  light  from  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  photosphere,  therefore  presenting  to  ns  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  mass  projected  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  exceedingly  intense  light  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  lime-light  appears  black  when  seen  against  the  sun. 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  these  dense  masses  of  vapor, 
which  extend  sometimeffin  all  directions,  account  for  the  length 
of  time  the  spots  continue  visible,  not  unfrequently  remaining 
during  several  rotations  of  the  sun.  Their  disappearance  is  to 
be  explained  partly  by  the  substance  of  the  photosphere  flowing 
into  the  cavity  of'  the  spot,  partly  by  the  complete  subsidence  of 
the  vapors  into  the  nucleus  of  the  sun,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  enormous  heat,  the  compound  substances  which  may  exist  in 
them  are  broken  up  into  their  original  elements. 

These  conjectures  are  by  no  means  intended  to  afford  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  a  solar  spot.  Though 
it  certainly  is  of  the  highest  interest  for  os  to  acquire  a  Itnow!- 
edge  of  the  physical  natm'e  of  that  heavenly  body  whence  we 
derive  light,  heat,  motion,  and  Iffe,  we  must  yet  be  cautious  of 
receiving  for  truth  what  is  only  the  result  of  speculation,  i 
cjally  as  the  theories  on  this  subject  rest  on  isolated  < ' 
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tions  whjcli  are  too  unconnected  to  point  to  any  certain  conclu- 
sion. Tho  suggestions  iiere  thrown  out  are  only  intended,  there- 
fore, to  cast  some  light  upon  the  results  hitherto  obtained  hy 
the  speetrum  observations  of  Secehi,  Huggins,  Lockyer,  and- 
Young,  and,  by  affording  an  unconstrained  interpretation  of 
them,  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  phenomena  ob- 
served during  the  total  solar  eclipses  of  1868  and  1869. 

49.  Total  Solak  EoLn'SES. 

The  reason  why  our  knowledge  conceiTiing  the  nature  of  the 
sun  is  still  so  imperfect  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  decide  be- 
tween the  diametrieally  opposed  theories  of  Kirehhoif  and  Faye 
is,  that  the  remarkable  phenomena  occurring  on  the  sun's  lunb 
are  so  completely  overpowered  by  the  blinding  light  of  the  solar 
nucleus  or  photosphere  that  they  remain  invisible  even  in  the 
most  powerful  telescopes.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the 

s  rays  by  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  screen,  because  the 
i  light  of  the  sky  cannot  be  eliminated  by  this  means,  and 
this  light  even  is  so  intense  as  to  conceal  the  faint  light  of  the 
sun's  appendage.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun ;  then  the  moon  covers  the  whole  of  the  sun's 
disk,  and  includes  a  large  tract  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  cone 
of  its  shadow,  revealing  to  the  ohsei-ver,  who  is  no  longer  hin- 
dered by  the  hght  of  day,  a  display  of  phenomena  round  the  sun 
■wliieh  can  be  seen  in  no  other  way,  and  the  study  of  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  thi-ow  light  on  the  nature  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  sun. 

When  at  the  commencement  of  a  total  solar  eclipse  the  mpon 
in  her  course  from  west  to  east  passes  over  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
tlie  observer  perceives,  by  the  use  of  a  simple  dark  glass,  the  first 
contact  of  the  moon's  disk  on  the  west— -that  is  to  say,  right — ■ 
side  of  the  sun ;  if  he  employ  an  astronomical  telescope,  the 
image  is  reversed,  and  the  eclipse  appeai-s  to  begin  at  the  left 
side.  If,  however,  he  continne  to  observe  it  by  direct  vision 
only,  the  moon  is  seen  to  advance  over  the  sun's  disk  from  west 
to  east,  and  the  obscuration  increases  until  the  whole  of  the  sun 
is  covered,  and  the  last  rays  disappeai-  from  the  sun's  eastern 
limb.  Between  this  moment,  the  commencement  of  total  dark- 
ness, and  that  when  the  following  edge  of  the  moon  touches  the 
sun's  western  limb,  where  at  the  same  instant  the  solar  rays  re- 
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appear  and  the  total  darkness  is  at  an  end,  are  comprised,  the  few 
precious  moments  for  the  sake  of  which  costly  expeditions  are 
prepared,  and  the  interest  of  learned  and  scientific  men  of  every 
nation  greatly  aroused,  since  in  these  moments  a  nniqne  oppor- 
tnnity  ie  afforded  for  the  investigation  of  the  central  body  of  our 
,  and  the  successful  use  of  this  opportunity  is  entirely 
t  upon  the  weather,  for  a  momentary  veil  of  elond  or  a 
f  whisp  of  vapor,  may  render  unavailing  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  incurred. 

"We  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  detained  by  a  description 
of  those  changes  that  pass  over  the  landscape  as  the  darkness 
advances,  nor  dwell  upon  the  deep  impression  which  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  equally  sudden 
reappearance  of  the  light,  make  hoth  upon  men  and  animals. 

The  diameter  of  the  cone  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  moon 
toward  the  earth  amounts,  at  the  spot  where  it  touches  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  equator  during  the  time  of  totality,  to 
about  122  miles  :  as,  however,  the  moon,  which  throws  the  shad- 
ow, only  completes  its  course  in  the  heavens  round  the  earth 
from  west  to  east  in  one  month,  and  the  earth,  which  receives 
the  shadow,  accomplishes  its  revolution  from  west  to  east  in  one 
day,  it  foUows  that  the  motion  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  very 
mudi  slower  than  that  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  therefore  hap- 
pens that  the  earth  appears  to  run  away  from  under  the  moon's 
shadow,  or  that  the  moon's  shadow  seems  to  run  over  the  earth 
from  east  to  west.  From  an  elevated  position  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  is  seen  to  approach  with  enormous  rapidity,  and  the  sen- 
sation as  though  a  material  substance,  such  as  a  terrific  cloud  of 
smoke,  were  rushing  over  the  earth's  surface,  fills  the  uninitiated 
spectator  with  fear  and  dread.  A  few  minutes  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  totality,  the  brightest  stars  become  visible,  and 
the  sharply-defined  black  edge  of  the  moon  appears  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  a  very  narrow  but  very  brilliant  ring  of  light 
of  silver  whiteness,  which  is  called  the  corona.  From  the  coro- 
na faint  rays  of  light,  irregular  in  length  and  breadth,  stream  out 
in  all  directions,  surrounding  the  moon's  disk  lilie  a  glory,  whence 
this  crown  of  rays  is  usually  designated  the  glory  {glo!/res,  ai- 
grette^ or  halo. 

Fig.  109  is  taken  from  a  very  carefully-prepared  drawing  by 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  and  represents  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Tth  ot 
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August,  1860,  ae  it  appeared  to  the  miaeeisted  eye  at  Pea  Moines, 
in  North  America, 

When  the  total  darlmess  haa  commcuced,  the  pronrniencea 
make  their  appearance,  which  arc  cloud-like  inasses  of  a  rose  or 
pale  coral  color,  disposed  either  singly  or  in  groups  3.i  various 
places  on  the  moon's  limb. 

They  pierce  the  corona  in  the  most  wonderful  forms,  some- 
times as  single  outgrowtlis  of  enormous  height,  Eomctimes  as 
low  projections  spreading  far  along  the  moon's  limh.    The  prom- 


inences are  generally  first  seen  on  the  eastern  (left)  aide  of  the 
sun,  where  at  the  commencement  of  the  totality  the  moon  only 
grazes  the  sun's  edge,  and  the  space  immediately  surrounding 
the  Sim  is  yet  uncovered ;  in  proportion  as  the  moon  advances 
to  the  east  (E),  the  space  immediately  surrounding  the  western 
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parts  (W)  of  the  sun  becomes  free,  and  the  prominences  are  then 
seen  also  on  that  side  in  greater  number,  and  developed  with 
much  greater  distinctness. 

There  remains  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  these  remark- 
able phenomena  belong  to  the  sun,  and  are  great  accumulations 
of  the  luminous  gaseous  material  by  which  the  solar  body  is 
wholly  surrounded ;  it  cannot  therefore  greatly  astonish  us  that 
their  forms  have  been  seen  to  change  even  during  the  shoi-t  du- 
ration of  the  totality ;  that  which  calls  much  more  for  wonder  is 
the  enormous  height  to  which  these  pillars  of  gas  extend  beyond 
the  limb  of  the  sun,  a  height  which  in  soi 
90,000  miles. 


50.    PUOl'OeEAPHIC  PlCTOEES   OF   ToTAL   SoLAE  EoLU-BES. 

Besides  the  important  observations  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  contacts,  especially  needed  by  astronomers  for  a  more 
precise  determination  of  the  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
the  direction  of  the  moon's  course,  careful  attention  is  also  given, 
during  a  total  eclipse,  to  the  corona  and  halo  (Corona  nebst 
Strahlenkranz),  and  especially  to  the  prominences.  The  tele- 
scope wa^  formerly  the  exclusive  means  of  observation :  photog- 
raphy was  first  made  use  of  at  the  great  solar  eclipse  of  1860, 
in  Spain,  where  it  was  employed,  with  very  good  results,  by  Sec- 
chi  and  De  la  Hue  at  different  stations. 

It  will  in  fiiture  be  extensively  applied'  to  the  record  of  im- 
portant eclipses,  since  photographic  pictures  taken  of  the  sun 
through  the  telescope  at  different  periods  of  observation  give  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  phenomena  taking  place ;  and  when  the 
pictures  are  taken  at  rapidly-succeeding  intervals,  and  at  stations 
far  removed  from  each  other,  tbey  afford,  when  collected  together, 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  the  eclipse,  as  well  as  of 
the  phenomena  which  have  occurred  during  the  totality. 

The  apparatus  needed  for  astronomical  photography  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  i.  An  astronomical  telescope ;  3.  A  driving  clock  to  carry 
the  telescope  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
at  such  a  speed  that  a  star  placed  on  a  wire,  or  in  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  should  not  alter  its  position,  notwithstanding  the 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  that  the  telescope,  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  should  follow  pre- 
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cisely  the  apparent  motion  of  a  star,  or  any  other  object  in  the 
heavens ;  3.  The  photographic  apparatus,  which,  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  telescope,  consists  only  of  a  contrivance  for  holding 
the  slide  containing  the  prepared  plate  in  the  place  where  the 


image  is  formed  by  the  object-glass,  and  upon  which  the  eye-piece 
is  usually  directed ;  this  slide  is  so  arranged  that  the  light  may 
be  admitted  on  to  the  glass  plate  for  either  the  fraction  of  a 
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second,  or  for  a  nrach  longer  period,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
ohserver. 

This  contrivance  must  be  fixed  at  the  upper  or  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  according  as  the  telescope  is  a  reflector  or  a  re- 
fractor— that  is  to  say,  whether  the  image  be  formed  by  a  mirror 
or  a  lens. 

In  Fig.  110  is  sliown  the  photographic  reflecting  telescope 
made  hy  Browning  for  the  Indian  Grovemment,  with  which  Colo- 
nel Tennant  took  photographs  of  the  eehpse  of  the  18th  of 
August,  1868,  at  Gnntoor.  The  tube  A  A  is  constructed  of 
iron,  in  three  pieces,  connected  together  by  the  two  rings  C  0, 
and  contains  at  the  lower  end  the  concave  mirror  B,  of  silvered 
glass  (fig.  111).  By  means  of  two  projecting  screws,  this  mirror 
can  be  easily  so  adjusted  that  the  rays  reflected  from  it  to  the 


PbUi  of  tho  Bays  Ibrmigli  the  Ti^lnaoopo, 

plane  mirror  m,  n,  and  thence  to  the  opening  B,  shall  there  form 
a  small  sharp  image  of  the  object  to  he  observed,  the  sun,  for 
instance. 

The  telescope  A  A  is  attached  to  the  declination  axis,  and  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  weight  D  ;  close  to  this  counterpoise  is 
fixed  the  declination  circle,  by  which  the  angle  the  tube  makes 
with  the  direction  of  the  pole  is  measured. 

The  hour-circle  E  is  fastened  to  the  polar  axis  G-  O,  and  regis- 
ters the  right  ascension  on  the  fixed  vernier  H.  On  the  under 
side  of  this  circle  are  three  friction-wheels,  two  of  which  arc  shown 
in  the  drawing,  hy  which  the  friction  of  the  polar  axis,  placed 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  is  so  reduced,  that  a  weight 
of  9  lb.  hung  at  D  on  the  declination  axis  is  sufficient  to  set  in 
motion  the  movable  part  of  the  instrument,  weighing  about  5  cwt. 
The  weight  of  the  instrument  is  counterbalanced  by  the  massive 
weight  W  attached  to  the  end  of  the  polar  axis,  and  the  telescope, 
counterpoise  D,  and  the  circle  E,  with  its  driving-screw,  are  thus 
held  in  equilibrium.  The  polar  axis  &  G  carries  the  driving- 
wheel  I,  made  of  gun-metal,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
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an  endless  screw  placed  underneath ;  the  axle-hcd  8  of  this  screw 
can  be  moved  aside  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  either  in  or  oat  of 
contact  with  the  teeth  of  the  driving-wheel  I,  a  contrivance  re- 
quisite for  enabling  the  observer  to  turn  the  telescope  by  hand 
in  any  direction,  and  fix  it  on  the  object  to  be  observed ;  when 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  screw  S  is  pushed  back  into 


the  toothed  wheel  I,  the  telescope  can  only  be  moved  as  the  clock 
drives  it.  The  works  are  enclosed  in  the  square  bronze  case  T, 
and  are  propelled  by  means  of  the  driving-weight  U  ;  the  gov- 
erning balls  K  serve  to  regulate  the  clock  which  sets  in  motion 
the  endless  screw,  and  turns  the  driving-wheel  I  and  the  polar 
axis  G  G. 

The  solar  rays  falling  parallel  on  the  mirror  B,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  9J  inches,  will,  as  shown  in  Tig.  Ill,  be  reflected  so 
aa  to  unite  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  distant  5  ft.  9  in.  Inter- 
cepting the  rays  close  in  front  of  the  focal  point  is  placed  the  di- 
agonal mirror  m,  n,  by  which  the  converging  rays  are  reflected 
sideways,  and  thrown  into  the  eye-tube  R.  The  rays  unite  some- 
what beyond  the  tube  E  to  fonn  an  image  which  is  a  point  when 
the  luminous. object  has  no  sensible  diameter,  but,  as  the  sun  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  about  3'2',  its  image  formed  at  the  focus  is 
somewhat  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  eye-piece  tube  K  seiwes  for  the  reception  of  the  photo- 
graphic slide,  and  for  this  purpose  contains  a  tube  c  (Fig.  112), 
wliich  is  entirely  closed  from  both  light  and  dust  by  means  of  two 
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Bprings  f,  aad  whidi  can  be  moved  in  and  out  by  the  use  of  the 
powerful  screw  d.  At  the  end  of  this  inner  tube  0  is  the  slide 
e  e  (rig.  113),  which  holds  the  sensitive  plate  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  photographic  image.     The  construction  of  this 


dark  slide  wdl  be  eiidj  undeihtood  fiom  the  drawing.  WThen 
the  opaque  shuttei  J  his  been  pushed  m  so  as  to  cover  the  four 
fine  ^ver  wires,  the  piepared  plate  is  laid  upon  the  silver  ledges 
fixed  at  the  comers,  and  the  door  a  shut ;  the  slide  is  then  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the  tube  c  (Fig.  112),  the  shutter  h  drawn  out, 
and  the  plate  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light ;  after  a  siutable 
exposure,  h  is  again  pushed  in,  and  the  slide  taken  away,  and  re- 
placed in  the  telescope  by  another  containing  a  newly-prepared 
plate. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  during  the  short  duration  of  totahty, 
six  dark  slides  with  as  many  sensitive  plates  were  prepared  be- 
forehand for  photographing  the  phenomena.  To  secure  the  per- 
fect definition  of  the  cross  marked  by  the  foui*  silver  wires  on 
each  plate,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  the  exact  position 
of  the  sun's  axis  xipon  each  photographic  picture,  the  wires  were 
placed  at  a  distance  of  only  ^^  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of 
the  prepared  plate,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the  action 
of  the  exceedingly  thin  shutter  5,  which  moved  up  and  down 
with  safety  between  the  whes  and  the  plate,  touching  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.     The  foais  racLiured  for  the  plate — that  is  to 
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Bay,  the  distance  the  tube  c  (Fig.  112)  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
R  li — was  ascertained  by  previous  trials;  for  this  purpose  a 
round  sJiding  shutter  was  constructed  at  the  back  of  the  door  a 
(Fig.  110),  which  when  opened  allowed  of  a  view  into  the  interior 
of  the  dark  slide  on  to  the  ground  glass. 

The  two  pictures  represented  in  Fig.  114  are  faithful  copies  of 
the  photographs  taken  by  De  la  Eue  at  HivabeUosa,  in  Spain,  on 
the  18th  of  July,  I860 :  the  first  shows  the  appearance  of  the 


eclipse  at  3h.  Om.  40s. ;  the  second  at  3h.  3m.  SOs.,  G-.  M.  T. 
The  corona  appears  as  a  soft  gentle  light  round  the  intensely 
black  moon ;  the  prominences  stand  out  conspicuously  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  corona,  and  among  them  one  at  the  upper  left 
side  assumed  the  form  compared  by  I)e  la  Eue  to  a  Tiu-kish  eime- 
ter,  and  reached  the  enormous  height  of  70,000  miles.  The  rays 
of  the  halo  emanating  fi-om  the  corona  appeared  with  great  beauty 
in  the  telescope  and  to  the  unassisted  eye,  hut  the  light  was  too 
feint  to  make  any  impression  on  the  photographic  plates. 

Since  these  pictures  were  taken,  spectrum  analysis  has  en- 
tered the  service  of  astronomy,  and  has  been  rendered,  mainly  by 
the  labors  of  Kirchhoff,  so  indispensable  to  all  investigations  of 
the  sun  that  the  spectroscope  forms  now  an  important  part  of  the 
requisite  apparatus  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  a  total  solar 
eclipse.  When  it  is  remembered  that  astronomers  have  now  in 
addition  the  self-registering  electric  chronograph  for  recording 
time,  as  well  aa  the  newly-invented  photometer  (by  Zollner)  for 
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measuring  the  amount  of  light,  it  may  be  scpposed  that  for  the 
efficient  nee  of  so  many  delicate  inetnunents,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  eo  many  plienomena,  several  experienced  astronomers, 
photographers,  and  physicists,  are  required  at  each  station,  and 
therefore  the  outfitting  of  an  expedition  for  oheerving  a  total 
solar  eclipse  is  both  a  difficult  and  expensive  undertaking. 


51.  The  Total  Solak  Eclifbk  of  August  18,  1868. 

This  echpse  afforded  a  remarkable  combination  of  advanta- 
geous cu'cumstances,  and  excited  considerable  interest  from  the 
feet  that  it  could  be  well  observed  from  many  stations  widely 
separated;  and  also  that  the  duration  of  totahty,  being  6m.  50s., 
was  very  nearly  the  greatest  that  can  ever  occur  in  an  echpse  of 
the  sun. 

A  total  solar  eclipse  is  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  at 
any  fixed  spot ;  the  last  visible  in  London  took  place  in  1715, 
and  the  first  in  this  century  to  be  seen  at  Berlin  will  not  occur 
til!  the  19th  of  August,  1887,  whUe  in  Paris  there  will  not  be 
one  during  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  echpse  of 
the  18th  of  August,  1868,  offered  sufiicient  inducement  there- 
fore to  assemble  the  scientific  men  of  all  nations  for  its  observa- 
tion, and  it  might  perhaps  be  asserted  that  it  excited  the  interest 
of  all  nations  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  this  century.  The  zone  of  total  darkness  passed 
over  the  southern  part  of  Asia  from  Aden,  across  Hindostan, 
Malacca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  etc.,  in  a  breadth  of  138  miles,  and 
expeditions  furnished  with  efficient  and  costly  instraments  were 
sent  out  by  the  Wortli-German  Confederation,  Austria,  France, 
and  England,  under  the  superintendence  of  well-known  astron- 
omers. 

The  zone  of  totality  from  Aden  to  Torres  Straits  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  115,  in  whidi  the  various  stations  are  marked : 
the  central  dark  hne  denotes  the  middle  of  the  shadow  where  the 
duration  of  totality  was  greatest.  According  to  a  calculation 
previously  made  by  Dr.  Weiss,  of  Vienna,  the  sun  rose  eclipsed 
in  that  region  of  Abyssinia  where  the  Blue  Nile  begins  its  north- 
ward course.  The  nucleus  of  the  shadow  grazed  Gondar  with, 
its  northern  edge,  passed  over  the  lake  of  Zaka,  and  by  the  straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Aden,  the  first  station  marked  in  the  map  ; 
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then  it  crossed  the  Arahian  Gulf  to  Southern  India,  where  the  dis- 
tricts Jamkandi,  Beejapooi,  Moolwxi,  Giintooi,  Masuhpitam,  lay 
near  the  eentialhne,  and  the  duiationof  totihty  vaiiedfiomSm. 


lOs.  to  Sm.  45s.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  in  theMalay  penin- 
sula (Wha  Tonne)  the  duration  of  total  dai'kness  increased  till  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  it  attained  its  maximum  of  6m.  SOs.  The  zone 
of  totality  passed  then  through  the  southern  point  of  the  Anamba 
Islands,  over  the  northern  portions  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  Molucca  group.  The  cone  of  shadow 
massed  farther  over  the  southern  bay  of  New  Guinea,  the  north- 
em  point  of  Australia,  and  finally  over  the  Paeific  Ocean  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  where  the  sun  must  have  set  while  still  eclipsed. 
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1.  The  North-German  Confederation  sent  out  two  expedi- 
tions, one  of  which,  consisting  of  Dr.  Thiole  from  the  observa- 
tory at  Bonn,  and  the  Berlin  photographers  Drs.  Vogel,  Zenkler, 
and  Fritsch,  selected  Aden  as  a  station ;  while  the  other,  with 
Prof.  Sporer  of  Anclam,  Dr.  Tietjen  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Engelmann 
of  Loipsie,  and  Koppo  of  Berlin,  repaired  to  Moolwar,  in  the 
Bombay  presidency,  four  miles  eonth  of  Beejapoor, 

3.  The  Austrian  expedition,  nnder  Dr.  Weiss,  Dr.  Oppolzer, 
and  a  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Kziha,  remained  at  Aden  with 
the  first  division  of  the  North-Gierraan  Confederation. 

3,  France  also  sent  out  two  expeditions ;  the  first  was  imder 
the  superintendence  of  Janssen,  an  observer  greatly  experienced 
in  spectrum  investigations,  who  selected  the  station  of  Guntoor;. 
the  second,  comprising  St^han,  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Marseilles,  and  among  others  the  physicists  liayet  and  Tisserand, 
and  the  engineer  Hall,  was  sent  farther  east,  and  stationed  them- 
selves at  "Wha  Tonne,  a  small  place  near  the  sea,  iii  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca. 

4,  The  English  expeditions  were  also  admirably  prepared : 
the  one  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hersehel  took  up  its  posi- 
tion on  the  western  coast  of  Southern  India,  at  Jamkandi,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Belgaum;  another  detachment,  under  Captains 
Haig  and  Tanner,  was  stationed  at  Beejapoor ;  while  a  third, 
superintended  by  Colonel  Tennant,  and  equipped  especially  for 
photographic  purposes,  occupied  a  locality  farther  east  at  Gun- 
toor, where  Janssen  also  was  stationed. 

5,  The  Jesuits  at  Manilla,  in  the  Philippines,  fitted  out  a 
small  expedition,  consisting  of  Fathers  Fauro,  Nonell,  and  Bicart, 
stationed  at  Mantawaloe-Kekee,  a  coral  island  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tomini  or  Garontola,  where  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Charl^  Bullock,  of  H.  M.  S,  Serpent,  the  eclipse  was  ob- 
served with  good  results.  This  station  was  in  0°  33'  50.1"  south 
latitude  and  123°  %1'  ^1.5'  east  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

Besides  these  very  complete  expeditions,  furnished  with  every 
requisite  instrument  for  scientific  investigation,  there  were  many 
private  individuals,  some  possessed  of  very  good  telescopes,  who, 
happening  to  be  in  the  line  of  totality,  obsei-ved  the  eclipse  with 
praiseworthy  zeal,  and  obtained  some  good  results.  Among 
these  was  Captain  Bennoldson,  who  crowed  the  line  of  shadow  iii 
mid-ocean  in  the  steamer  Kangoon,  and  the  four  sketches  he 
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took  during  the  totality  were  among  the  first  pictures  puljlialied 
of  tlie  eclipse.  The  edipee  was  observed  also  hy  the  Governor 
of  Labuan,  Mi'.  J.  Pope-Hennessy,  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo, 
in  company  with  Captain  Keed  and  others,  and  the  account  he 
gave  of  the  phenomena  of  the  edipae,  with  the  readings  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  during  its  course,  is  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. At  Adoni,  a  town  near  Bellary,  in  15°  37'  north  latitude 
and  77°  20'  east  longitude,  Lieutenant  Warren,  possessing  a  good 
telescope,  watched  the  phenomena  of  the  eehpse  with  care,  and  has 
published  his  observations,  including  the  variations  of  the  ther- 
mometer. The  Dutch  doubtless  sent  an  expedition  to  the  zone 
of  totality  from  their  settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, hxit  no  published  account  of  their  proceedings  has  yet  ap- 


With  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  we  must  pass  over  the 
results  of  the  various  expeditions  as  far  as  they  are  purely  astro- 
nomical, such  as  the  measui-es  in  position  and  height  of  the 
prominences,  and  the  observations  of  the  polarization  of  light  in 
the  corona,  as  well  as  those  that  relate  to  the  variations  of  light 
and  heat,  the  changes  in  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  in 
order  to  dwell  in  detail  on  those  plienomena  registered  by  pho- 
tography and  spectrum  analysis,  since  they  are  of  such  high 
importance  that  their  full  significance  cannot  as  yet  be  fiilly 
realized. 

Photographic  pictures  of  the  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1868,  were  talten  by  the  following  expeditions : 

1.  The  North-German  expedition  at  Aden,  under  Drs.  Vo- 
gel,  Zenker,  Fritseh,  and  Thiele. 

2.  The  English  expedition  at  Guntoor,  under  Colonel  Ten- 
nant. 

3.  The  expedition  of  the  Jesuits  from  Manilla,  at  Mantawa- 
loe-Eebee. 

The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel,  the  first  on  the  list,  shall 
be  narrated  in  his  own  words ;  he  wrote  as  follows,  from  the 
steamer  in  which  he  and  his  party  returned  to  Suez  :  "  We  rose 
early,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  sky  was  overcast.  In  a  spirit  of  resig- 
nation we  commenced  our  preparations,  .  .  .  The  task  before  us 
consisted  of  taking  as  many  pictures  of  the  phenomena  as  pos- 
idble  during  the  three  minutes,  the  duration  of  totality  at  Aden. 
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For  this  purpose  we  had  regularly  drilled  ourselves  in  the  uae  of 
the  photographic  telescope,  like  so  many  artillerymen  at  a  gnn. 
Dr.  Fritsch  prepared  the  plates  in  the  first  tent ;  Dr.  Zenkei-  under- 
took the  insertion  of  the  dark  slide  into  the  tube ;  Dr.  Thiele 
attended  to  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  telescope,  whieli  by 
means  of  the  clock  followed  the  course  of  the  sun  with  such  pre- 
cision that  its  image  remained  immovable  upon  the  prepared 
plate ;  and  I  developed  the  pictures  in  the  second  tent.  We  had 
proved  by  experiment  that  it  was  possible  in  this  way  to  take  six 
pictures  in  three  minutes.  The  decisive  moment  came  nearer 
and  nearer ;  to  our  gi-eat  joy  the  clouds  we  had  been  watching 
with  so  much  anxiety  began  to  break,  and  the  sun,  already  par- 
tially eclipsed,  appeared  occasionally  as  a  crescent.  A  strange 
light  overspread  the  landscape,  something  between  sunlight  and 
moonlight.  The  chemical  action  of  the  light  was  exceedingly 
small.  .  .  .  The  crescent  kept  diminishing — ^the  brealts  in  the 
clouds  seemed  to  increase ;  we  began  to  hope.  The  minute  be- 
fore totality,  which  commenced  at  6h.  30m.,  flew  rapidly  by. 
Dr.  Fritsch  and  I  hastily  crept  to  our  tents,  and  remained  there, 
seeing  unfortunately  nothing  of  the  totality  under  these  circuni- 
Btanees.  Our  work  began.  The  first  plate  was  exposed  five  and 
ten  seconds,  to  test  the  right  amount  of  exposure,  Moliammed, 
our  black  servant,  brought  me  the  first  dark  slide  with  the  plate 
that  had  just  been  exposed.  I  poured  the  developing  solution 
of  iron  over  it,  looking  eagerly  for  the  expected  image.  My 
lamp  at  this  moment  went  out.  'Light!  light!'  I  called— 
'  light ! '  but  no  one  heard ;  every  one  had  enough  to  do.  I 
caught  at  the  outside  of  the  tent  with  one  hand — holding  the 
plate  in  my  left — and  happily  found  the  oil-lamp  which  I  had 
placed  there  lighted  in  case  of  accident ;  then  I  saw  the  small 
image  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  plate  (Fig.  116),  The  dark 
edge  of  the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  remarkable  ele- 
vations at  one  side,  while  on  the  other  there  was  an  extraordi- 
nary horn  or  protuberance.  Both  phenomena  were  perfectly 
analogous  in  the  two  pictures  on  the  same  plate.  My  delight 
was  great,  but  it  was  no  time  for  rejoicing.  The  second  plate 
was  soon  brought  me,  and  a  minute  later  the  third  was  also  in 
my  tent.  '  The  sun  is  coming ! '  called  out  Zenker,  and  the  to- 
tality was  over.  All  seemed  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  so 
rapidly  had  the  time  flown.     The  second  plate  gave  in  develop- 
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ing  only  faint  ti-acea  of  an  image,  and  showed  peculiar  martings ; 
this  waa  explained  by  thin  passing  clouds  which  had  almost  en- 
tirely interrnpted  the  photographic  action.  The  third  plate  (Fig. 
117),  taken  during  the  third  minute  of  totality,  showed  two  suc- 


cessful pictures,  with  prominenci^  on  the  lower  limh,  as  seen  in 
an  inverting  telescope.  The  fourth  picture  (Fig.  118)  was  taken 
at  the  last  moment  of  totality,  and  exhibited  yet  more  plainly 
the  prominences  that  had  already  appeared  on  the  western  limb 
of  the  sun." 

By  uniting  in  one  drawing  (Fig.  119)  the  varions  photographic 
pictures  taken  during  the  totality,  a  veiy  correct  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  way  in  which  the  prominences  were  arranged 
round  the  sun's  limb  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  The  chemical 
action  of  the  light  of  the  corona  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
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leave  any  impression  on  the  prepared  plate  during  the  short 
time  of  exposure ;  but  through  the  telescope,  and  even  with  the 
unassisted  eye,  this  phenomenon  was  seen  at  every  station  in 
all  its  glory. 


The  great  prominence  on  the  eastoni  limb  of  the  sun  had  an 
elevation  of  about  one-fouHoentli  of  the  sun's  diameter,  or  about 
60,000  miles. 

In  the  various  drawings  of  the  totality,  more  or  less  carefully 
executed,  which  have  been  contributed  by  different  observers, 
the  prominences  are  lery  differently  reprebented  both  as  to 
size  and  position.  After  lejeetmg  those  unworthy  productions 
prepared  for  sale  which  arehmshed  meielv  for  effect  according 
to  the  feney  of  the  artist,  thi  cluef  ciuhe  of  these  discrepancies 
will  he  found  to  arise  frjm  tlio  fact  thit  the  ■*rm'e  disk  assumes 
a  diiFerent  position  with  respect  to  the  honzon  according  as  it  is 
observed  at  sunrise,  noon,  oi  sunset  Tlie  same  prominence, 
therefore,  appears  to  occupy  a  different  position  with  respect 
to  the  horizon  in  a  picture  taken  early  m  the  morning  at  Aden 
to  that  in  which  it  appears  in  one  taken  at  mid-day  at  Celebes. 
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Another  cause  of  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of 
time  (about  seven  hours)  between  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cen- 
tral hue  of  totahty  or  zone  of  observation,  one  of  which  was  at 


Aden  and  the  other  at  Celebes,  aiid  daring  this  time  great 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  position  and  size  of  the  prom- 
inences. "When  it  is  remembered  also  that  the  image  of  the 
echpsed  sun  appears  inverted  in  an  astronomical  telescope,  the 
upper  part  being  seen  below,  and  the  right  side  reversed  to  the 
1^,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  various  drawings  of 
the  eclipse  present  different  appearances  according  to  the  place 
whence  the  phenomena  were  seen,  and  whether  observed  by  the 
unassisted  eye  or  by  an  inverting  telescope. 

When  the  sun  at  noon  has  reached  its  greatest  altitude,  the 
highest  point  is  the  true  north,  the  lowest  point  the  true  south. 
Standing  face  to  the  sun,  the  east  lies  90°  from  the  north  point 
to  the  left,  and  the  west  as  many  degrees  to  the  right.  A 
glance  at  Pig.  120  will  show  this  more  ele;irly ;  supposing  the 
sun's  circumference  to  be  divided  into  360°,  and  the  north  point 
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reckoned  as  0°,  the  point  of  due  east  lies  90°  to  the  loft  of  north, 
the  south  point  180",  and  the  west  370°. 


If  the  eiin  be  observed  at  any  other  time  of  day,  a  vertical 
line  represented  hy  the  cross-wires  forms  the  apparent  north  and 
south  line,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  called  the  apparent  north 
point,  and  the  lower  end  the  apparent  south  point.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  for  astronomers  to  calailate  the  true  north  for  any  time 
and  place  from  die  apparent  north  by  means  of  the  latitude  and 
tlie  time  of  observation,  as  well  as  to  determine,  by  the  use  of  a 
telescope  provided  with  a  suitable  micrometer,  the  angle  which 
the  apparent  north  and  south  line  makes  with  any  other  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  its  circumference.  If,  there- 
fore, this  angle— that  is  to  say,  the  appaa-ent  position  of  any  par- 
ticular object  on  the  limb  or  disk  of  the  sun,  a  prominence  or  a 
solar  spot  for  instance — ^be  measured  and  reduced  to  the  true 
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north  and  south  Ime,  and  the  angle  thus  determined,  or  the  inte 
position  be  di-awn  out  upon  a  diagram  of  the  sun'adisk,  divided 
into  degrees  (vide  Pig.  120),  the  correct  place  which  the  object 
occupied  on  the  sun  will  then  be  found,  whatever  the  position  of 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  may  liave  been  at  the  time  of  observation. 


Fig.  109  gives  a  picture  of  the  total  ecUpse  of  the  7th  of 
August,  1869,  taken  at  Des  Moines  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  hour  the  apparent  north  point  was  considerably 
i-emoved  from  the  true  north. 

As  the  disk  of  the  sun  was  never  during  any  part  of  the 
totaHty  concentric  with  that  of  the  moon,  a  further  correction  is 
necessary  for  transferring  the  angles  measured  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun.  Tlie  angle  of  position 
for  the  great  prominence  (Figs,  116  and  120)  was  about  80°.     To 
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aamst  in  estimating  the  poeitions,  the  four  tnie  points  of  the  sua 
are  given  in  Pig.  1 16  and  following  pictures  of  the  eclipse. 

The  photographs  obtained  by  Colonel  Tennant  at  Guntoor  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  have  been  less  successful  than  those  taken  at 
Aden.  He  exposed  six  plates,  in  all  of  which  the  prominences 
were  sufflciently  well  marked  to  allow  of  the  photogi-aphs  being 
compared  one  with  another.  Plate  VII.  exhibit  exact  copies 
of  these  photographs,  published  with  the  cooperation  of  Warren 
De  la  Kue ;  the  upper  picture  shows  the  eclipse  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  totahty,  and  the  lower  one  immediately  before  its 
cessation.  In  all  the  pictures  the  same  large  prominence  appears 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  photographs  taken  by  the  German 
expedition,  while  the  configuration  of  the  smaller  prominences 
also  seen  in  each  plate  presents  a  different  appearance  in  every 
picture. 

Warren  De  la  Rue  has  siiperposed  magnified  copies  (some- 
thing more  than  two  inches  in  diameter)  of  Tennant's  six  original 
photographs,  and,  by  a  careful  estimation  of  the  sun's  centre  and 
the  exact  coincidence  of  the  large  prominence  in  all  the  pictures, 
has  composed  a  drawing  (Fig.  1 20)  which  not  only  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  prominences  that  made  their  appearance  during 
the  course  of  the  eclipse,  but  also  shows  clearly  by  the  first  and 
second  inner  contacts  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  total 
darkness.  In  the  figure  the  shaded  disk  I,  I  represents  the  sun ; 
n,  II  denotes  the  moon's  disk  *  at  the  moment  of  second  contact 
2  (first  inner  contact),  when  the  totality  began,  and  the  large 
prominence  A  appeared  on  the  sun's  eastern  limb ;  III,  III  is 
the  moon's  disk  at  the  third  contact  3  (second  inner  contact) ;  the 
drawing  also  gives  the  position  of  the  sun's  axis,  the  direction  in 
which  the  moon's  centre  was  travelling  from  west  to  east,  and 
indicates  by  the  dotted  lines  over  the  prominences  a  peculiar 
faint  glimmering  light  which  appeared  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
was  invisible  in  the  telescope  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
corona  and  prominences,  a  phenomenon  the  nature  of  which, 
unknown  as  yet,  may  perhaps  be  discovered  at  some  future 
eclipse.  The  spots  drawn  on  the  sun's  didi  are  those  which  were 
photographed  at  the  Kew  Observatory  on  the  day  of  the  cclipae. 
The  corona  and  the  halo  are  both  wanting  in  these  photographs. 

The  expedition  of  the  Jesuits  from  Manila  did  not  arrive  at 
"  For  the  sake  of  oleamass,  the  disk  ia  drawn  u  Uttlo  larger  than  it  was  in  reality. 
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the  p]aqe  of  observation,  owing  to  an  accident  to  the  machinery 
of  the  vessel,  till  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  August,  the  day  be- 
fore the  eclipse,  so  that  no  photographic  experiments  could  be 
previously  made  on  the  spot  selected  as  a  station.     The  eight 
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instantaneous  pictures  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  eclipse  were 
successful ;  but,  of  the  four  plates  exposed  during  the  totality, 
tho  second  only,  which  was  exposed  twelve  seconds,  showed  any 
trace  of  the  corona.  This  loss  was  fortunately,  however,  repaired 
to  some  extent  by  immediately  tracing  upon  the  focussing-glaas 
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of  the  camera  the  image  of  the  totality  as  it  appeared  upon  the 
Bmoothly-ground  gla^,  and  permanently  fixing  the  drawing  thus 
made. 

Fig.  121  gives  a  view  of  the  totality  as  it  was  seen  at  Manta- 
waloc-Kekee  during  the  last  2m.  258.,  therefore  just  hefore  the 
reappearance  of  the  aim's  rays.  "  Scarcely  had  the  last  ray  of 
sunlight  disappeared,"  writes  Father  F.  Fauro  in  reporting  the 
results  of  this  expedition  to  Seeehi,  in  Rome,*  "  when  the  mag- 
nificent corona  or  aureola  buret  into  view,  as  by  enchantment, 
round  the  black  edge  of  the  moon.  The  form  that  it  assumed  is 
shown  in  Fig.  121,  but  the  color  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
artist  to  paint.  All  observers  agree  that  it  resembled  mother-of- 
pearl,  or  pure  unpolished  silver,  but  far  more  beautiiul  and  more 
intensely  brilliant.  The  corona  consisted  of  three  principal  di- 
visions: the  first  was  a. narrow  circle  of  intense  white  light, 
fonning  an  even  band  round  the  edge  of  the  moon ;  the  second 
extended  farther  out,  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity,  but 
presei'ving  tolerable  regularity  of  form ;  the  third  was  composed 
of  a  very  large  number  of  rays  which  possessed  various  degrees 
of  intensity,  and  radiated  with  great  irregularity,  some  reaching 
to  a  distance  equal  to  more  than  double  the  diameter  of  the 
moon.  The  aspect  of  the  rays  changed  slightly  from  one  mo- 
ment to  another,  and  it  deserves  special  notice  that  a  somewhat 
brighter  line  was  seen  to  cut  obliquely  through  the  lower  (?) 
sti-atum  of  rays.  This  line  represented  a  ray  of  light  which 
made  its  appearance  five  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
totality,  and  remained  visible  as  long  as  the  darkness  lasted,"  f 

From  the  communications  received  from  the  various  expe- 
ditions, it  seems  conclusive  tha.t  the  halo  of  the  corona  presented 
a  difi'erent  appearance  at  each  station ;  but,  as  the  drawings  of 
this  phenomenon  were  made  from  estimations  taken  merely  by 
the  eye,  their  accuracy  is  not  sufficient  to  warra-nt  any  conclu- 
sions being  deduced  from  them.  We  shall  enter  more  fully 
upon  this  subject  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  spectroscopic 

*  The  full  account  is  to  be  found  in  "Nator  und  Offenbaning,"  1869,  p.  145,  and 
alBD  in  the  "Woohenschrifl  fur  Astronomie  und  Meteorolo^e"  (Halle,  1869),  in 
papeVs  commnnicated  bj  Prof,  Heiss,  from  the  "Kulletino  metooralogioo  dell  'Osaer- 
vatorio  del  Collegio  Romano"  (toI.  vii.,  No.  12). 

f  Similar  phenomena  were  observed  bj  Ma?.ette  and  Dalbiei,  at  Perpignan,  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  1S4S ;  end  by  St«nglein,  at  Fobes,  in  the  edlpae  of  the  ISth  of 
July,  1860. 

16 
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observations  of  the  corona,  and  the  vaiioiis  theories  that  have 
been  propounded  as  to  its  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  corona,  the  observa- 
tions made  at  all  the  above-mentioned  stations  concur  in  this — - 
tbat  all  light  was  not  extinguished  dming  the  totality,  bnt  that 
immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  (contact  2)  the 
Intensely  black  disk  of  the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  very  white 
and  brilliant  narrow  ring  of  light,  from  which  the  pale-red  prom- 
inences projected  at  various  places.  The  Austrian,  observers,  as 
well  as  the  French  observers  St^phan,  Tisserand,  and  Janssen, 
speak  very  decidedly  of  the  formation  of  an  intensely  bright  and 
very  narrow  ring  of  light  immediately  round  the  edge  of  the 


moon  ;  there  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  corona  belongs  to  the  Eun,  and  that  this  close  a^endage 
qf  the  Sim.  is  highly  Iwmmous,  lut  that  the  intensity  rwpidly 
diminishes  at  a  UtUe  dist<mce  from  the  edge. 
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The  observations  of  the  total  solar  edipse  of  tlie  18tli  of  July, 
1860,  in  Spain,  when  the  prominences  were  photographed  (Fig. 
114),  ae  well  as  examined  telescopicaUj  by  many  eminent  as- 
tronomers, left  scarcely  any  doubt  that  these  remarkable  forms 
are  of  a  gaseous  nature,  and  belong,  not  to  the  moon,  but  to  the 


Sim.     The  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August,  1868,  afforded  an  op- 
portraiity  for  acquiring  complete  certainty  on  this  subject. 

At  the  same  instant  that  the  corona  started  into  view,  the 
prominences  also  became  visible  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun, 
precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  last  rays  of  light  disappeared  at 
the  commencement  of  the  totality.  The  first  of  these  promi- 
nences, to  the  left  of  the  veVtical  line  (Fig.  116),  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary height,  and  shone  witli  an  intense  rose-colored  light ; 
the  other  prominence  at  the  right  side  of  the  vertical  line  was 
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of  a  similar  color,  and  of  equal  brilliancy,  but  was  neither  so 
high  nor  so  beautiful  in  form. 

Fig.  122  shows  the  great  prominence  as  observ'ed  from  the 
steamer  Eangoon  at  the  beginning  of  total  darkness,  when  an- 
other prominence,  mndi  less  in  height,  but  spreading  much 
farther  along  the  sun's  limb,  made  its  appearance  almost  sinaul- 
taneonsly  upon  the  opposite  side. 

Fig.  123  represents  the  prominences  as  they  were  drawn  by 
Stephan  during  the  course  of  the  totality  at  "Wha^Tonne. 

Fig.  124  is  in  connection  with  the  more  complete  picture  of 


the  totality  shown  in  Fig.  121,  and  merely  represents  the  promi- 
nences as  they  were  observed  at  Mantawaloc-Kekee  by  the 
JesTiits  from  Manila  2m.  25s.  before  >the  reappearance  of  the  sun- 
In  explanation  of  this  picture,  we  give  an  abstract  of  Father 
Fauro's  communication  to  Secchi. 
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The  breadth  of  the  great  prominence  a  was  1°  40',  that  of 
the  second  one  /3  amounted  to  9°  at  the  base.  Scai'cely  had 
these  prosninences  made  their  appearance  when  a  third  promi- 
nence 7  broke  out  from  the  western  limb  of  the  eun,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  in  size  and  beauty  as  tlie  moon  passed  over  the 
sun  from  west  to  east  (^ide  Fig.  130).  The  phenomenon  of 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  prominences  from  the  eastern 
eide,  and  the  eimultaneous  increase  and  extension  of  those  on  the 
western  side,  was  distinctly  seen  by  all  observers.  The  height 
of  the  two  prominences  a  and  yS,  the  moment  they  appeai'ed  in 
view,  was  respectively  3'  10"  and  1'  15",  and  on  repeating  the 
measurements  after  an  interval  of  3'  10",  when  the  totality  was 
about  half  over,  their  height  was  found  to  be  3'  13"  and  0'  18".* 
The  prominence  7,  which  was  seen  at  fli^t  with  diiBculty,  was 
gradually  disclosed  aa  the  moon  passed  on,  and  when  fully  visible 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains.  It  ter- 
minated very  abraptly  to  the  left,  as  if  suddenly  cut  off,  while 
toward  the  right  it  gi-adually  diminished  in  height  until  it  was 
lost  behind  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon  at  the  spot  where  the 
corona  .exhibited  the  gi-eatest  amount  of  irregularity. 

In  the  same  picture,  Fig.  124,  a  fourth  prominence  S  is  seen 
tb  the  left  of  7;  it  was  completely  separated  from  the  other 
prominences,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  :f  the 
color  was  neither  so  brilHant  nor  so  imifoi-m  as  that  of  the 
others,  and  it  exhibited  some  dark  streaks  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  other  prominences ;  its  breadth  amoiinted  to  5°  30'. 
Finally,  a  small  prominence  e  made  its  appearance  half  a  minute 
before  the  end  of  the  totality,  to  the  right  of  the  chain  of  rose- 
colored  peaks ;  it  was  perfectly  detached,  and  bore  a  great  re- 
semblance to  S. 

The  color  of  the  prominences  was  described  in  very  different 
terms  by  the  various  observers ;  it  was  designated  by  most  of 
them  as  pale  red,  by  some  as  scarlet,  by  others  again  as  rose-red 
or  pale  coral-red,  and  by  Tennant  as  white. 

*  Oae  second  —  450  milea.f  As  a  rule,  one  second  of  the  measuved  angle  of  an 
object  aeeo  upon  tlie  aim  from  the  earth  may  be  I'eckoued  roundly  at  100  German 
geographical  milra,  and  one  minute  of  the  are  of  tbe  aun'e  circumference  fia  122  miles, 

+  In  later  obaervaOona  by  Zollner,  Loefcyer,  and  Young,  to  which  ive  ehall  have 
occasion  agtdn  to  refer,  the  same  forms  are  repeatedly  cshihited. 

t  [Mora  accurately,  1"  Is  ecpial  to  445  milsB.] 
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52.  The  Total  Solak  Eclipse  of  Aueusx  7,  1869. 

This  eclipse  was  likewise  invisible  in  Europe;  the  zone  of 
totality  stretched  from  Alaska,  where  the  eclipse  began  at  noon, 
over  British  America  and  the  southwest  comer  of  Minnesota, 
then  crossed  the  Mississippi  near  Burlington  (Iowa),  and  passed 
through  Illinois,  Western.  Virgiaia,  and  North  Carolina,  reach- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaufort. 

The  event  exeit-ed  the  most  lively  interest  among  astrono- 
mers aiid  photographers  throughout  the  whole  of  Korth  America, 
and  occasioned  the  equipment  of  a  nuinber  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions, which  were  also  supplemented  by  the  valuable  labors  of 
many  private  individuals.  The  observer  were  in  almost  every 
instance  favored  with  the  finest  weather,  and  their  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  a  large  collection  of  photographic  pictures,  and 
many  valuable  spectroscopic  snd  other  observations.  That  por- 
tion of  the  zone  of  totality  which  traversed  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States  was  studied  everywhere  with  telescopes, 
spectroscopes,  and  other  instruments  of  observation,  so  that  the 
whole  of  this  tract  of  country  became  one  vast  observatory.  Al- 
though the  duration  of  totality  was  less  than  in  the  eclipse  ob- 
served in  India  (1868),  ye>t  the  phenomenon  was  attended  on  the 
whole  with  many  more  favorable  circumstances ;  the  heat  was 
less  intense,  the  places  suitable  for  observation  were  much  more 
conveniently  situated,  and  the  sun's  altitude  was  not  so  great  as 
in  the  eclipse  of  1868.  The  most  important  points  of  investiga^ 
tion  had  reference  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  prominences  by  means 
of  photography  and  the  spectroscope,  the  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  corona,  and  the  search  for  planets  between  Mercury 
and  the  sun. 

The  most  complete  expeditions  were  those  sent  out  from 
"Washington,  one  from  the  iifautical  Almanac  Office,  the  astrono- 
mical department  being  under  the  charge  of  Prof  Coffin,  while 
the  photographic  arrangements  were  conducted  by  Prof  Henry 
Morton,  of  Philadelphia;  another  expedition  was  dispatched 
from  the  United  States  !Naval  Observatory,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Commodore  B.  E.  Sands, 

The  first  expedition,  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Morton, 
selected  stations  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  follows  : 

1.  Burlington,  where  the  observers  were  Prof  Mayer,  and 
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Messrs.  Kendall,  Willard,  Phillips,  and  Mahoney,  together  with 
J>r.  C.  A,  Young,  professor  of  Partmouth  College  (Hanover), 
well  known  as  an  experienced  speetroseopist,  and  Dr.  B.  A,, 
Gould,  to  whose  charge  the  photographic  department  was  com- 
mitted. 

2.  Ottumwa,  where  Prof.  Himes,  and  Messrs.  Zentmeyer, 
MoelHng,  Brown,  and  Baker,  were  stationed. 

3.  Mount  Pleasant,  occupied  by  Prof.  Morton,  and  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Clifford,  Cremer,  Ranger,  and  Carbntt,  as  well  as  by 
some  other  professors,  including  Pickering,  who  were  desiroiw 
of  making  astronomical  observations  on  the  physical  phenom- 
ena of  the  eclipse. 

Stations  selected  by  the  second  expedition  : 

1.  Des  Moines  (Iowa),  where  Prof.  Newcomb  undertook 
the  observation  of  the  corona  and  the  search  for  intermercurial 
planets,  Prof.  Harkness  the  spectroscopic  investigations,  and 
Prof.  Eastman  the  meteorological  department.  Several  other 
gentlemen  sldlled  in  solar  photography  associated  themselves 
with  these  observers. 

2,  Bristol  (Tennessee),  where  Bardwell,  who  undertook  the 
observation  of  the  corona,  and  other  observers,  were  stationed. 

Besides  these  important  expeditions,  furnished  with  the  most 
admirable  and  complete  means  of  observation,  several  eeientifie 
men  were  engaged  at  various  points  in  the  zone  of  totality,  either 
in  observing  the  astronomical  details  of  the  eclipse,  or  in  inves- 
tigating the  prominences,  the  coronaj  and  their  spectra.  Among 
these  m3y*be  mentioned  Dr.  Edward  Onrtis,  who  at  Des  Moines 
obtained  no  fewer  than  119  pictures  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
eclipse ;  "W.  S.  Oilman,  by  whom  some  most  valuable  observa- 
tions were  instituted  at  St.  Paul  Junction  (Iowa)  upon  the  con- 
nection between  the  solar  spots,  the  faenlse,  and  the  prominences ; 
<r.  "A.  Whipple,  who  with  Prof.  Winlock  and  several  assist- 
ants procured  at  Shelbyville  (Kentucky)  eighty  photographic 
pictures,  six  of  which  were  taken  during  the  totality,  one  of  them 
exhibiting  a  complete  and  magnificent  corona ;  as  well  as  Prof. 
G.  W.  Hough,  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  who  in 
company  with  nine  feUow-ohservers  recorded  all  the  details  of 
the  eclipse  at  Mattoon  (Illinois). 

Out  of  the  mass  of  materials  afforded  by  the  observations  of 
this  eclipse  it  will  only  come  within  our  province  to  eommuni- 
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cate  tlioae  results  which  have  reference  to  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun,  and  were  obtained  partly  by  photographic  delin- 
eation, and  partly  by  the  help  of  the  spectroscope.  Here,  as  in 
§  51,  the  phenomena  of  the  echpse  as  exhibited  in  the  telescope 
and  on  the  photographic  plates  will  first  be  described,  while  the 
details  of  the  prominences  and  the  corona  revealed  by  the  spec 
troscope  will  be  deferred  to  a  future  page.  The  course  of  the 
eclipse  and  the  photographic  work  carried  on  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
where  the  totality  lasted  two  minutes,  forty-eight  secondB,  is 
described  by  Wilson  nearly  as  follows  : 

"  For  some  days  prior  to  the  eclipse  the  sky  was  overcast  and 
threatened  rain,  but  the  7th  of  August  was  bright,  without  a  cloud, 
such  a  day  as  had  not  occurred  for  months,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  remarkable  clearaeBS  and  warmth.  The  moment  of  first 
contact  arrived ;  the  first  plate  was  already  placed  in  the  tube  ; 
Prof,  Watson  signalled  to  us  the  moment  for  exposure  by  a 
motion  of  the  hand ;  the  instantaneous  shutter  was  opened  and 
closed,  and  the  first  picture  was  taken.  We  thus  commenced  a 
series  of  pictures  taken  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes  till  the 
commencement  of  totality,  after  which  the  series  was  continued 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  sun  till  the  termination  of  the  eclipse. 
Darkness  came  on  with  the  totality,  but  not  the  darkness  of 
night ;  still  it  rendered  reading  impossible.  The  amount  of  light, 
upon  the  landscape  was  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  bright  moon- 
light, yet  it  was  suSieient  for  us  to  pursue  our  work.  An  instant 
before  the  commencement  of  totality  tlie  thin  crescent  of  the  sun 
was  still  quite  dazzling ;  then  the  light  went  out  a6  from  an 
expiring  candle. 

"  There,  between  heaven  and  earth,  hung  face  to  face  the  two 
great  lumiinaries,  sun  and  moon,  a  large  black  round  spot  en- 
circled by  a  brilliant  ring  of  deep  gold-colored  light,  interrupted 
here  and  there  by  the  brighter  spots  of  the  flesh-colored  promi- 
nences of  irregular  size  and  form,  and  surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nificent corona,  which  shot  out  rays  in  every  direction,  faintest 
where  tlie  prominences  were  most  conspicuous,  hut  enveloping 
the  whole  with  a  glory  which  was  marvellously  beautiful,  as  if 
the  Ci-eator  were  about  to  show  His  omnipotence  in  this  wonder. 
The  phenomenon  resembled  a  gigantic  image  from  a  magic- 
lantern  received  upon  the  heavens  as  a  screen.  Four  plates  were 
exposed,  when  suddenly  the  full  significance  of  those  words  was 
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realized,  '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,'  for  a  mighty 
flood  of  brilliant  light  gushed  forth  like  the  rushing,  foaming 
waters  of  Niagara.  The  sun  came  forth  like  a  conqueror  from  a 
battle  with  the  Titans,  and  was  greeted  with  acclamations  by  the 
aeeembied  spectators." 

The  three  pictures  of  the  totality  taken  at  Mount  Pleasant 
were  not  remarkably  sharp,  as  the  telescope  was  not  furnished 
with  .a  cloek-movement :  much  better  results  were  obtained  by 
the  observers  stationed  at  Ottumwa  and  Burlington ;  at  Ottnmwa 
forty  negatives  were  taken,  four  of  which  were  during  the  totality ; 
and,  of  the  forty  pictures  obtained  at  Bvu'Iington,  six  were  taken 
while  the  totality  lasted ;  so  that  the  expedition  under  Morton 
contributed  thirteen  pictures  of  the  totality,  several  of  which 
were  of  great  excellence. 

A  picture  of  this  magnificent  spectacle  has  been  a 
in  Fig.  109,  showing  the  prominences  and  corona  after  d 
made  by  Dr.  Gould ;  the  photographic  plates,  which  wei-e  ex- 
posed for  the  brief  space  of  from  five  to  sixteen  seconds,  give 
only  faint  traces  of  the  corona,  on  account  of  its  light  being  too 
■weat  to  produce  in  so  short  a  time  any  chemical  action  on  the 
prepared  plates.  Plate  VIII.  contains  correct  copies  of  the  two 
photographic  pictures  taken  at  Burlington  at  the  commencement 
of  the  totality  and  immediately  before  its  termination.  In  the 
upper  pictiu-e  the  iii-st  prominences  are  jnst  becoming  visible  on 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun,  while  those  on  the  western  limb  are 
still  covered  by  the  moon  ;  by  the  farther  advance  of  the  moon 
from  west  to  east,  the  eastern  prominences  are  shown  in  the 
lower  picture  to  be  gradually  disappearing,  while  those  to  the 
west  are  being  revealed  with  increasing  distinctness. 

Fig.  125  unites  in  one  picture  all  the  prominences  as  they 
appeared  on  the  sun's  limb  during  tlie  course  of  the  totality, 
whether  as  single  and  isolated  flames,  or  in  less  definite  forms  as 
wide-spread  luminous  masses,  arranged  according  to  the  measures 
obtained  and  the  estimations  made  of  their  angles  ot  position 
(p.  323).  The  prominences  are  numbered  from  1  to  12,  begm- 
ning  at  north  and  passing  by  east  and  south  to  west ,  among 
them  Nos.  4,  5,  and  8  are  especially  remarkable  from  their  form 
and  height.  No.  4,  called  "  the  eagle,"  rose  to  a  height  of  82' 
Ko.  5,  "a  nebulous  cloud  of  flame"  extending  from  B  to  C, 
attained  a  height  of  136" ;  while  'No.  8,  compared  to  "  the  head 
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of  an  albatross,"  measured  75°'  in  heiglit,  whence  it  may  be  cal- 
culated that  the  actual  height  of  these  prominences  must  have 
been  respectively  37,000  miles,  61,000  miles,  and  34,000  miles. 
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In  the  photographic  pictures  there  was  to  be  seen  a  glow  of 
light  of  indefinite  form  (represented  in  T"ig.  125  by  an  irregular 
dotted  line),  which  extended  from  the  point  N  toward  the  east 
nearly  as  far  as  S,  and  attained  a  maximum  elevation  of  3'  15* 
about  half-way  between  the  prominences  2  and  4,  and  again  at 
a  few  degrees  south  of  5.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  prominences  3 
and  5,  near  the  points  vrhere  the  luminous  appendage  had  at- 
tained its  greatest  elevation,  several  tongues  of  vivid  flame,  sepa- 
rated one  from  another,  rose  high  above  the  lower  portions  of 
the  mass  of  light.  The  white  nebulous  cloud  of  light  between 
B  and  C  attained  a  height  of  at  least  64,000  miles.  A  similar 
luminous  cloud  was  seen  in  the  pictures  along  the  western  side, 
extending  from  south  to  north ;  it  reached  a  maximum  height 
between  the  prominences  11  and  13,  and  at  the  point  N  was  cut 
olf  almost  perpendicularly. 
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The  dotted  surface  within  the  moon's  eiige  shows  the  pro- 
portional size  of  the  son,  as  well  as  its  position  in  the  middle  of 
totalit}'.  The  arrow  marts  the  direction  of  the  moon's  course  ; 
but  the  fact,  that  tlie  disks  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  never  per- 
fectly concentric  during  the  eclipse,  has  not  been  disregarded  in 
the  drawing. 

In  the  photographic  pictures  the  bases  of  the  prominences, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  project  within  the  circle  formed  by 
the  moon's  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  125.  The  explanation  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  photographic  telescope,  by  following  the  motion 
of  the  prominences  by  clock-work,  kept  their  image  immovable 
on  the  photographic  plate,  while  the  image  of  the  moon,  owing 
to  its  angular  motion  being  different  to  that  of  the  sun,  continued 
to  advance  over  the  plate.  Dr.  Curtis,  however,  ha,s  strikingly 
shown,  by  photogi-aphnig  from  an  artificial  eclipse  in  which  the 
moon  was  represented  by  black  paper,  notched  for  the  promi- 
nences and  corona,  that  this  projection  of  the  prominence-images 
on  the  disk  of  the  moon  is  caused  by  a  kind  of  jihotogra^lAc  irra- 
diation on  the  prepared  plate,  and  is  therefore  an  entirely  me- 
chanical action  which  always  occurs  where  an  intensely  bright 
object  is  in  immediate  contact  with  a  dark  one,  and  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  the  light  (time  of  exposure)  has  exceeded  the 
proper  limit. 

The  eclipse  of  1868  observed  in  India,  though  fiirnishing  so 
many  valuable  details  concerning  the  prominences,  was  almost 
without  results  with  respect  to  the  corona.  The  various  observ- 
ers of  the  eclipse  in  America  were  all  the  more  eager,  therefore, 
to  examine  the  details  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  its  form, 
its  spectrum,  and  especially  its  connection  with  the  prominences. 

The  photographs  of  short  exposure  (from  one  to  seven  sec- 
onds) show  the  corona  only  in  its  brightest  parts  close  to  tho 
edge  of  the  sun  ;  still  they  give,  especially  those  taken  at  Ottum- 
wa,  a  tolerably  distinct  image  of  it,  with  nearly  the  same  form  as 
it  presented  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  curved  path  of  the  rays, 
and  the  varying  intensity  witli  which  they  stream  out  from  the 
different  points,  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  these  pictures.  The 
most  brilliant  rays  agree  strikingly  in  position  with  the  light  of 
those  prominences  which  have  the  formof  a  pointed  flame,  while 
where  the  prominences  resemble  rounded  masses  a  shadow  seems 
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cast  npon  the  corona.  It  is  dearly  evident,  from  these  picturesj 
tbat  the  corona  does  not  move  along  with  the  moon  during  the 
totality,  but  that  it  remains  concentric  with  the  sun.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  covered  at  the  eastern  edge  in  proportion  as  the 
moon  advances,  and  in  the  same  proportion  is  gradually  revealed 
on  the  opposite  side. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  photographic  picture  of  the 
entire  corona  in  all  its  pai'ts,  not  only  must  the  time  of  exposure 
considerably  exceed  that  requisite  for  the  intensely  bright  promi- 
nences, but  the  image  of  the  corona  must  not  be  magnified  before 
falling  on  the  photographic  plate.  J.  A.  Whipple,  of  Boston, 
accordingly  arranged  his  telescope  for  photographing  the  corona 
at  Shelbyville  (Kentucky)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  prepared 
plate  was  placed  in  the  main  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  he 
employed  forty  seconds  as  the  time  of  exposure.  In  this  way  a 
picture  was  obtained  in  which  the  prominences  appeared  only  as 
bright  spots,  while  the  inner  ring  of  light,  as  well  as  the  outline 
of  the  whole  corona,  and  the  peculiar  curve  of  its  rays,  are  clearly 
shown.     Fig.  126  is  an  exact  copy  of  this  picture,  '.rith  the  excep- 
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tion  that  in  the  original  the  light  fades  away  more  gradually, 
and  the  rays  are  not  so  sharply  defined. 

When  the  corona  is  observed  through  a  large  telescope,  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  can  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  insti-ument 
must  be  gradually  turned  round  the  entire  limb  of  the  moon  in 
order  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  Prof.  Eastman, 
who  instituted  observations  of  this  kind  at  Des  Koines,  has  pub- 
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lished  two  pictures  of  the  corona,  one  of' which,  rej 
Fig.  121,  was  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  totality,  and 
the  other  just  before  its  termination.  The  instant  the  totality- 
began,  the  corona  made  its  appearance  as  a  light  of  silvery  white- 
ness, with  an  exceedingly  tender  flush  of  a  greenish-violet  hue  at 
the  extreme  edges,  and  not  the  slightest  change  wag  perceptible 
during  the  totality  in  the  color,  the  outline,  or  the  position  of 
the  rays— an  observation  confirmed  by  Prof.  Hough  at  Mattoon 
(Illinois),  by  Gill,  and  by  several  ofliL^r.-,. 


The  oroni  appeared  ti  consist  of  two  prmeipil  ptitiona: 
the  mnei  one,  next  ti  the  sun  was  nearly  xnnnlii  leachmg  an 
elevation  cf  ibout  1  an  1  m  color  of  a  pure  silvery -whiteness;  the 
OHtei  p-)rtion  consi&tel  ot  lajb,  some  ol  which  grouped  them- 
selves into  five  star-like  points,  while  the  others  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  radiations,  and  were  the  most  sharply  defined ;  the 
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corona  was  scarcely  visible  between  the  prominences  a  and  h. 
The  star-like  rays  attained  a  height  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of 


Oonld'e  I)»irlng  of  ilie  Ooroia  of  Angost  T,  1S69  (^  SSm.). 

Dr.  B.  A,  Gonld  observed  the  corona  with  the  unassisted  eye 
at  Burlington,  and  made  three  complete  drawings  of  it  during 
the  totality,  at  intervals  of  one  minute.  In  Figs.  128  and  129 
two  of  the  pictures  are  ^ven,  one  representing  the  corona  at  the 
commencement  of  the  totality,  at  4h.  58m.,  and  the  other  at  5h., 
immediately  before  its  termination.  These  pictures  by  Gould 
appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  observations  cited  above,  that  the 
corona  preserved  the  same  appearance  throughout  the  totality, 
inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  show  some  evidence  of  change.  This 
observer  therefore  maintains  that,  owing  to  the  long  exposure  of 
forty  seconds,  the  sharp  photographic  pictiire  (Fig.  126)  does  not 
represent  the  corona,  but  another  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
sun — the   chromosphere.     Against  this  opinion  of  Gould's,  it 
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must  first  of  all  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  cor- 
rect picture  of  the  corona  in  all  its  details  merely  by  the  anas- 
sietcd  eye,  without  the  aid  of  instruments  of  measurement,  for 
which  reason  all  the  drawings  of  the  various  observers  made 
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merely  by  the  eye  differ  one  from  the  other,  and  from  the  photo- 
graphs ;  *  then,  again,  the  photographic  picture  taken  by  "Whip- 
ple, that  has  been  alluded  to,  cannot  possibly  represent  the  chro- 
mosphere, since  this  appendage  of  the  sun,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
on,  is  not  higher  than  10"  (i,450  miles),t  while  the  rays  of  light 
in  the  photograph  attain  a  height  of  10'  (277,000  miles).  Dr. 
Curtis  has,  after  a  very  complete  and  searching  investigation,  ar- 

*  [The  differences  between  the  pictures  of  the  corona  made  by  different  observers 
are  often  greater  than  can  be  acoounted  for  by  the  reasons  given  in  the  text.] 

f  [The  whole  question  rests  upon  the  meanlog  assigned  to  the  word  cJii-otrtosphere, 
ig  of  §  56.] 
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rived  a!:  the  eonelusion  that  Gould's  three  drawmgs  of  the  corona 
are  not  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  liis  views  as  to  the  variability 
of  the  corona,  and  hia  explanation  of  Whipple's  photograph,  can- 
not be  justified;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  corona  did  not 
change  its  form  during  the  whole  period  of  total  darkness,  and 
that  the  photograph  referred  to  could  represent  nothing  else  but 
the  corona. 

53.  The  Peomjnenoiss  and  thbik  Spectea. 

In  the  total  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  August,  1868,  the  spectruni 
of  the  prominences  was  observed  by  Herachel  at  Jamlcandi,  by 
Haig  at  Beejapoor,  by  Tennant  and  Jansseii  at  Giuitoor,  by  Ray- 
et  and  Hall  at  Wha  Tonne,  and  was  found  by  these  obsei'vers  to 
consist  of  a  few  bright  lines,  from  which  they  concluded  that 
these  forms  are  composed  of  lummous  gases  of  which  hydrogen 
gas  is  the  chief  constituent.  The  spectrum  of  this  gas  is  charac- 
terized, as  is  well  known,  by  three  bright  lines  (Frontispiece  No, 
7),  of  which  the  first,  red,  is  coincident  with  the  Fraunhofer  line 
C ;  the  second,  greenish  hl/ne,  coincides  with  the  line  F ;  while  the 
third,  dark  J>lm,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  line  G  {mde  Fig.  69, 
No.  2). 

Fig.  130  contains,  in  addition  to  the  two  comparison  spectra 
No,  1  (the  principal  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum),  and  !No.  2  (the 
principal  Hnes  of  hydrogen  gas),  the  spectra  of  the  prominences 
Nos,  3,  i,  5,  and  6,  as  observed  by  Eayet,  Ilerschel,  Tennant, 
and  Lockyer. 

Eayet,  who  preferred  to  keep  his  direct-vision  spectroscope 
pointed  exclusively  to  the  great  prominence,  and  employed  the 
instrument  in  all  positions,  perceived  nine  bright  lines,  consist- 
ing of  those  corresponding  to  the  dark  lines  B,  X>,  E,  J,  F,  G,  of 
a  green  hne  between  J  and  F,  and  a  blue  one  near  G  (Wo.  3). 
These  lines  appeared  very  bright  upon  the  dark  backgi'ound,  so 
that  their  position  could  be  determined  with  ease.  The  bright 
lines  D,  E,  F,  were  seen  in  the  inverting  telescope  of  the  spectro- 
scope to  be  prolonged  downward  below  the  rest,  as  finer  and 
fainter  lines,  and  were  thus  turned  away  from  the  sun's  limb,  a 
phenomenon  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a  portion  of  the  mass 
of  glowing  gas  composing  the  prominence  stretches  far  upward 
into  the  sun's  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  extreme  rarefaction. 

Ilersehel  (No.  i)  made  use  of  a  spectroscope  specially  con- 
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fitructed  for  these  observations,  and  for  the  measuremeht  of  the 
spectrnm  lines.  At  the  first  glance  the  speetrum  of  the  promi- 
nence appeared  as  a  spectrum  of  three  very  brilliant  lines,  of 
which  the  orange  Kne  coincided  with  D,  while  the  red  line  was 
not  coincident  with  either  E  or  C,  nor  did  the  blue  line  coincide 
with  I". 


Tennant  (Ko.  5)  employed  a  spectroscope  similar  to  that  used 
b}'  Huggins  in  his  investigations  on  the  spectra  of  the  nebulae 
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and  the  fixed  stars.  The  speetram  of  the  prominence  a 
to  Mm  as  a  spectrum  of  five  bright  lines,  three  of  which  were 
iii  exact  coincidence  with  C,  D,  and  h,  while  the  greenieh-blne 
line  lay  very  near  to  I",  and  the  dark-bine  line  near  to  G.  Time 
did  not  allow  of  a  more  accurate  measurement  of  these  two 
douhtfiil  lines,  but  from  the  observations  of  Eayet  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  first  of  them  was  actually  coincident  with  F, 
and  the  other  with  the  hydrogen  line  H7,  near  to  G, 

Janssen  sent  the  first  telegi'aphic  annonncement  to  Europe 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  consisted  of  bright  lines,. 
and  that  therefore  these  remarkable  forms  are  enormous  col- 
imins  of  lununous  gas,  of  which  hydrogen  constitutes  the  chief 
element.  In  readiness  for  the  observation,  the  sht  was  held 
close  to  the  advancing  Hmb  of  the  moon,  at  a  tangent  to  the 
point  where  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  would  disappear.  With  the 
extinction  of  the  last  rays,  two  new  spectra  started  suddenly  into 
view,  each  consisting  of  five  or  six  bright  lines  (Fig.  130,  No.  8) ; 
the  lines  were  red,  yellow,  gi'cen,  blue,  and  violet,  and  the  two 
spectra,  which  were  separated  by  a  dark  space,  were  exactly 
coincident  line  for  line.  When  Janssen  left  the  spectroscope  to 
look  for  a  moment  through  the  finder,  or  small  telescope,  he  saw 
that  both  spectra  belonged  to  two  magnificent  prominences 
which  shone  out  at  the  black  edge  of  the  moon  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  point  where  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  had  disap- 
peared. One  of  th^e  attained  a  height  of  3',  and  resembled  the 
fiame  of  a  furnace  as  it  breaks  forth  vehemently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  powerful  blast ;  the  other  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  extended  chain  of  snow  mountains,  which  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  moon's  Ihnb,  and  glowed  as  if  illuminated  by  the  red  light  of 
the  setting  sun. ,  As  the  principal  lines  of  the  spectrum  coincided 
with  the  Praunhofer  lines  0  and  F,  Janssen  declared  at  once  that 
hydrogen  gas  forms  an  important  element  in  the  constitution 
of  the  prominences. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  space  between  the  spectra 
of  the  two  promiiiences  was  dark,  Janssen  was  brought  to  the 
conclusion  tiiat  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  Kirchhoff's  theory.  lie  imagined  that  the  space 
between  these  prominences  must  have  been  filled  with  what 
Kirchhoff  had  assumed  to  be  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  there- 
fore tliat  this  space,  instead  of  being  dark  in  the  spectroscope. 
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ought  to  have  yielded  a.  spectram  of  bright  lines.  As  this  was 
not  the  ease,  then,  Kirchhoff  's  theoiy,  that  the  white  light  of  the 
solid  or  incandescent  solar  nucleus  was  partially  absorbed  by  the 
glowing  vapors  of  an  atmosphere,  had  become  untenable ;  this 
absorption  eould  not,  therefore,  have  taken  place  outside  the 
photosphere  or  light-giving  portion  of  the  sun,  btit  necessarily 
within  it,  and  had  been  produced  by  the  glowmg  vapors  from 
which  the  condensed  solid  or  liquid  particles  of  the  cloud-like 
mass  of  the  actual  photosphere  were  formed. 

In  reply  to  this  objection  of  Janssen's,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  though  he  obtained  no  spectram  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun,  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  narrow 
setting  of  the  slit  he  employed,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  bright 
lines  of  the  prominences  distinctly,  which  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  a  spectrum  from  the  othei'  much  fainter  portions  of  the 
eun  being  received  at  the  same  time.  Kziha,  as  well  as  Tennant, 
obtained  indubitable  though  faint  spectra  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  Janssen's  observations  seem,  there- 
fore, only  to  strengthen  the  conelneion  arrived  at  by  the  other 
observers,  that  the  light  of  the  prominences  is  much  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  oven  when  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  sun's  limb,  or  than  the  corona. 

If  all  the  spectrum  obsei-vations  of  the  prominences  made  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1868,  be  coUeeted  together,  and  those  of  least 
importance  be  set  aside,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 

1.  The  spectrum  of  the  prominences  consists  of  some  bright 
lines  of  intense  brilliancy,  among  which  the  hydrogen  lines 
Htt  =  C,  H/3  =  F,  and  H7,  near  to  G-,  are  especially  noticeable.. 

2.  The  prominences  are  masses  of  luminous  gas,  principally 
luminous  hydrogen  gas ;  they  envelop  the  entire  surface  of  the- 
solar  body,  sometimes  in  a  low  stratum  extending  over  exceed- 
ingly large  ta'aets  of  the  sun's  surfiice,  sometimes  in  accumulated 
masses  rising  at  certain  localities  to  a  height  of  more  than  80,000 
miles. 

In  the  eclijffie  of  the  Tth  of  Augvist,  1869,  observed  in 
America,  the  spectra  of  the  prominence  were  investigated  by 
Prof,  Harkness  at  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  by  Prof.  Young  at 
Burlington,  who  devoted  himself  with  especial  attention  to  this 
work.  Prof.  Harkness  employed  an  ordinary  simple  spectro- 
scope, consisting  of  a  single  prism  of  60°,  to  which  had  been 
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added  a  micrometer  in  preparation  for  the  eclipse.  Owing  to 
the  small  dispersive  power  of  sueii  an  instrument,  the  measures 
taken  of  the  distances  between  the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  as 
compared  with  Kirchhoff 'a  scale,  can^  make  no  daim  to  great  ac- 
curacy. Hartnees  compared  the  divieions  of  his  micrometer,  by 
means  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines,  with  the  millimetre 
nmnbers  of  the  same  lines  in  Kirchhoff 's  map,  and  marked  the 
bright  lines  seen  in  the  prominences  given  in  Fig.  12T  by  the 
following  numbers  of  Kirchhoff 'a  scale : 

Prominence  a  gave  approximately  the  lines : 

69S,  1007,  1497  (Kirchhoff). 
Frominenoe  e  gave  approsimaWly  die  lines : 

Prominence  e  gave  approsimatdy  the  lines ; 

693,  1007,  1497,  1811,  2089,  3770. 
Prominence/ gave  approxiraatelj'  the  lines; 

698,  1007,  1497, ,  2069,  2770. 

If  these  rcadmgB,  though  only  approximately  correct,  be  com- 
pared with  Kirchhoffs  niimbera  for  the  most  important  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  given  in  p.  165,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bright 
lines  observed  in  the  prominences  may  very  probably  have  been  as 
follows :  694  =  0  (H  a),  1017  =  D,  (beyond  D,),  2080  =  F  (H  y9), 
2796  =  II  7,  as  well  as  the  line  1474  (instead  of  1497)  less  refran- 
gible than  E.  Whether  an  en-or  had  occurred  in  the  measurement 
■of  the  position  of  the  green  line  1611  (between  E  and  J),  or 
■whether  this  line  be  identical  with  that  observed  by  Winlock  in 
ttie  spectnim  of  the  Aurora  EoreaHs  marked  1680  in  Huggins's 
scale  (1608,  Kirchhoff),  must  still  be  left  in  doubt.  According 
to  these  observations,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  bright  lines 
in  the  varions  prominences  vary  in  number,  but  not  in  position, 
and  that  hydrogen  gas  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  promi- 
nences. 

The  observations  and  measurements  made  by  Young  were 
much  more  accurate  and  complete :  he  was  provided  with  an  in- 
strument conaieting  of  five  prisms  of  45°  each,  the  lateral  sur- 
faces of  2^  and  3J  inches,  and  the  method  by  which  this  com- 
pound spectroscope  P  was  connected  with  the  telescope  A,  a 
comet-seeker  of  4  inches  aperture  and  30  inches  focus,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  131.  The  collimator  C  was  furnished  with  an  adjustable 
slit  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  through  one-half  of  which  the 
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priem  of  eompamoii  introduced  into  the  instrument  the  hght  of 
any  terresti-ial  Buhstanee  rendered  luminous  in  the  electric  Bpark, 
or  of  a  Geissler's  tube ;  hy  means  of  the  conducting  wires  L,  the 
platinum  electrodes  could  he  placed  in  connection  with  an  induc- 
tion coil.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  sht  there  was  placed  at  S 
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a  divided  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  circular  opening  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  a  contrivance  hy  means  of  which  the 
image  of  the  sun  could  be  kept  exactly  on  the  slit,  and  any  por-  . 
tion  of  the  solar  image  directed  upon  it  at  will.  The  dispersive 
power  of  the  live  prifime  amounted  to  80°  between  the  lines  A 
and  H,  and  the  total  deviation  for  the  D-line  nearly  to  165°.  The 
prisma  were  so  adjusted  one  with  another,  and  the  plate  P  eaiTy- 
ing  them  secured  to  the  telescope  A  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
bolts  5,  h,  that  ail  Hues  occupying  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view 
should  Jje  in  the  most  advantageous  position;  the  field  of  view 
included  at  the  same  time  the  lines  D  and  E.  By  means  of  the 
micrometer-screw  T,  the  telescope  E,  turning  upon  a  pivot,  could 
be  directed  upon  any  of  the  lines  of  the  spcctram ;  the  eye-piece 
was  famished  with  a  micrometer,  IT. 

The  solar  spectrum  appeared  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters 
hi  width,  and  45  mches  in  length,  and  showed  all  the  lin^  con- 
tained in  Kirdihoffs  map.  The  readings  of  the  instrument 
had  been  compared  with  Kirchhoff's  maps  by  repeated  measure- 
ments  at  forty-two  intervals  between  the  principal  lines  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum  from  A  to  G, 

Before  tie  commencement  of  totality,  the  sHt  s  s  (Fig.  132) 
was  placed  on  the  limb  M  N  of  the  sun,  m   a   pei-pendieular 
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direction  to  the  tangent,  a  c,  at  that  point  where,  by  the  advance 
of  the  moon  on  to  the  sun's  disk  (in  an  inverting  telescope  at 
the  left  side)  the  first  contact  would  take  place. 
Fig.  183,  "With  such  an  ajTangement  the  spectram  con- 

sists, as  -will  be  described  more  in  detail  hei-e- 
aller,  of  two  halves  in  juxtaposition,  one  of 
whicb  is  the  very  intense  solar  spectrum  ah  od, 
and  the  other  the  very  faint  spectrum  a  ef  c 
of  the  diffused  atmosphej-ie  light  rendered  ex- 
tremely pale  by  the  powerful  dispersion  of  the 
light.  Both  spectra  are  crossed  equally  by  the 
Frannhofer  hues,  as  shown  in  Fig.  133,  where 
the  portion  of  the  spectnnn  between  B  and  C 
is  moro  fully  represented.  When  the  one  half 
of  the  slit  happens  to  fiill  upon  a  prominence,  p, 
the  iright  lines  of  the  luminous  gases  iu  the 
prominence  immediately  appear  upon  the  faint 
spectrum  of  the  atmosphere,  especiaUy  the  hy- 
speotrum^toeFromi-  drogen  Hues  H  ffl  (red)  upon  C,  H  /3  (green) 
upon  F,  and  H  7  (blue)  near  G,  aa  well  as  the 
bright  lines  of  the  other  incandescent  substances  tliat  may  be 
present  in  the  prominence. 

Before  the  moon's  entrance  on  the   sun's  disk,  To\mg  ob- 
served, as  he  directed  the  telescope  upon  the  line  C  in  the  spec- 


trum, a  very  bright  red  line,  m,  upon  the  dark  spectrum  of  the 
sky,  forming  an  exact  prolongation  of  the  dark  line  0  of  the 
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solar  spectrum,  an  evidence  that  at  this  spot  the  sim  was  siir- 
roimded  by  a  stratum  of  luminous  hydrogen,  the  height  of  which, 
reckoned  by  the  length  of  the  line  m,,  must  have  been  from 
5,000  to  12,500  miles. 

Ifow,"  it  ia  evident  that  the  moon  in  its  approach  to  the  sun 
must  first  pass  over  this  stratxtm  of  hydrogen.  The  observer 
notices  the  entrance  of  the  moon  upon  this  stratum,  and  her 
progi'ess  over  it  by  the  shortening  of  the  bright-red  line  m,  and 
he  is  able  to  determine  with  great  aceui'acy  the  moment  of  first 
■  contact  of  the  moon  and  sun  by  noticing  the  time  when  this  Kne 
,  disappeared  completely.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served if,  instead  of  the  line  0,  the  F-line  be  brought  into  the 
field  of  view,  but  the  red  line  H  a  is  better  suited  for  this  ob- 
servation than  the  greenish-blue  line  H  ^. 

This  plan  of  observation  employed  by  Young  had  already 
been  devised  in  theory  by  Faye,  who  had  suggested  this  method 
.as  an  accurate  means  of  observing  the  first  contact  of  the  moon, 
Venus,  or  any  other  planet,  with  the  sun's  limb.  Shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  totality,  the  slit  was  directed  on  to  the 
prominence  marked  S  in  Yig.  127,  and  the  Kne  C  brought  into 
the  field  of  view.  When  the  totality  began,  the  red  line  H  a  be- 
'  came  exceedingly  intense,  but,  owing  to  the  slight  elevation  of 
the  prominence,  it  did  not  extend  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
spectrum.  No  bright  lines  were  perceptible  either  between  0 
and  A  or  between  C  and  D.  Immediately  beyond  the  second 
sodium  line  (D,)  appeared  the  orange-colored  line  D,  on  1017.5 
of  Kirchlioff's  scale,  which  was  followed  immediately  by  two 
feint  yellowish-green  lines,  estimated  at  1250  ±  20  and  1350  ± 
20  (Kirchhofi).  The  green  line  following  at  1474  (K.)  was  very 
bright,  though  fainter  than  0  and  D, ;  it  crossed  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  spectrum,  and  remcmied  visHle  wUliout  wiilergo- 
mg  amy  cha/nge  when  the  slit  was  turned  from  the  prominence  to 
the  corona,  while  the  line  J>,  disappeared.  Proof  was  thus  af- 
forded that  this  line  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  speetnmi 
of  the  prominence,  but  also  to  that  of  the  corona.  Young  is  of 
opinion  that  the  two  preceding  faint  lines  remained  also  unaf 
feeted,  and  therefore  belonged  equally  to  the  '  spectrum  of  tho 
corona,  which  was  observed  simultaneously  with  that  of  tlie 
prominence.*    While  tlie  sfit  was  directed  upon  the  prominence 

*  [Young,  in  a  "Note  on  tiieSokr  Corona,"  published  May,  1871,  says;  "Ihaveei 
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e  (Fig-  127),  the  magnesium  liaee  J  were  not  visible,  "so  that  no 
bright  lines  were  perceived  by  Young  at  this  part  of  the  promi- 
nence-spectrum. The  greenieh-biue  line  F  (H  /3)  was  truly  splen- 
did, wide  at  the  base,  and  terminating  above  in  a  point ;  it  was 
followed  by  a  blue  line  at  2603  ±  2  (K.)  almost  as  bright  as  the 
green  line  1474,  by  the  third  hydrogen  line  H  7,  near  G  at  2796 
(K.),  and  tinaily  by  the  very  distinct  but  much  less  bright  hydi'o- 
gen  line  h  (H  8)  at  3370.1  (K.). 

The  nine  bright  lines  observed  by  Young  in  the  epectnim  of 
the  prominences  are  given  in  their  natural  colors  in  Plate  IX,, 
!N"o.  1,  annexed  to  the  solar  spectrum  according  to  Kirehhoff's, 
scale  given  above,  and  they  afford  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  spectrum  of  a  prominence  as  it  appears  during  the  totality 
of  a  solar  eclipse.  The  upper  hah"  of  the  picture,  that  is  to  say, 
the  solar  spectrum,  is  of  course  invisible  at  such  a  time,  and  in 
its  stead  a  faint  continuous  spectrum  without  a  trace  of  any  dark 
lines—belonging,  without  doubt,  to  the  corona — appears  to  ad- 
join the  spectrum  of  the  prominence.  If  the  bright  prominence- 
lines  as  observed  by  Young  be  tabulated  in  their  order  of  suc- 
cession from  red  to  blue,  they  will  be  found  to  correspond  with 
the  following  numbers  of  Kirchhoff's  scale: 

1.  694    .    .    .    0  =  H  o. 

2.  1017.5     .     .     D3  (belonging  neitlior  to  hydrogen  nor  sodium). 

3.  1360  ±  20  ^ 

i.  J  350  ±  20  >  Apparently  belonging  t«  the  (sorona. 

5.  1474  J 

6.  2080  .     .     .     F  =  H  ^.     , 

7.  2602  ±  2  (observed  also  by  Captain  Ilovschel  between  F  and  G  (itn-mg- 
the  edipBe  of  the  18th  of  August,  1868). 

8.  2796  .    .    .    H  7. 

9.  3370.1     ,     .    A  =  H  *. 


The  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  prominences  during 
the  edipse  of  1868,  given  in  p.  245,  have  been  fuUy  eonfinned 
by  the  observations  of  1869,  when  further  results  were  obtained, 
the  import  of  which  will  be  more,  attentively  considered  in  the 
following  section. 

perienced  some  annoyanee  during  the  past  jeav  at  seeing  these  lines  in  several  publi- 
cationa  put  upon  the  same  fooling  as  1474.  I  was  never  at  all  confident  as  to  their 
coronal  character."] 
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54.  The  Corona  and  its  Specteum. 

In  the  eelipBe  of  1868  the  observers  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  spectroscopic  invefitigations  of  the  promiuenees  to  pay 
any  adequate  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  corona.  The 
few  observations  that  were  obtained,  some  of  wlilch  were 
made  by  Eziha  at  Aden,  and  some  by  Tennant  at  Guntoor, 
are  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
all  the  dark  lines  from  the  spectrum  on  the  eommencement  of 
the  totality,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  the  light  of  the  corona  gave 
only  a  fmmt  con^mvuous  spectrum.  Tennant  admits  that  this 
spectriun  might  also  have  contained  faint  lines  which  he  was 
unable  to  perceive,  because,  in  order  to  insure  seeing  sometliing, 
he  had  employed  a  rather  wide  opening  of  the  slit,  and  conse- 
quently some  of  the  lines  may  have  run  one  into  the  other. 

The  eclipse  of  1869  has  famished  many  valuable  details  on 
the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  throwing  much  light  upon  its  nature, 
and  fully  eonfiirming  the  previous  observations  that  its  spectrum 
is  free  from  dark  lines. 

Pickering,  Harkness,  Toung,  and  others,  are  agreed  that  with 
the  extinction  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  aU  the  Fralmhofer  lines 
disappeared  at  once  from  the  sp?ctrum.  The  small  instruments 
employed  by  Pickering  and  Harkness,  in  which  the  field  of 
view  was  large,  exhibited  a  spectrum  obtained  at  once  from  the 
corona,  the  prominences,  and  the  sky  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  sun.  These  instruments  showed  during  the  totality  a  faint 
continuous  spectrum,  free  from  dark  lines,  but  crossed  by  i/wo  or 
ikree  h^ht  lines. 

Toung,  whose  spectroscope  consisted  of  five  prisms  (Fig,. 
131),  observed  the  three  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona  which  are  represented  in  Plate  IX,,  No.  2,  where  they 
are  drawn  in  the  colors  in  which  they  appeared  aceordijig  to 
Kirchhoff's  millimetre  scale  introduced  above.  These  lines 
were  1350  ±  20,  1350  ±  20,  and  1474.  It  has  been  already  ex- 
plained in  p.  249  why  the  last  and  brightest  of  these  lines  is 
thought  to  belong  to  the  spectrum  of  the  corona,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  projninenees ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  other  two 
lines  belong  also  to  the  light  of  the  corona,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  wanting  in  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  when 
observed  without  an  eclipse. 
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But  what  invests  these  three  lines  with  a  peculiar  interest  is 
the  circumstance  that  they  appear  to  coincide  exactly  with  the 
first  three  of  the  five  bright  lines  observed  by  Prof.  Winlock 
in  the  speetmm  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  (Plate  IX.,  Wo.  3). 
These  lines  of  the  Aurora  were  determined  by  Winlock  accord- 
ing to  Huggins's  scale ;  if  these  numbers  be  reduced  to  Kirch- 
hoff's  scale,  the  position  of  the  lines  will  be  found  to  be  1247, 
1351,  and  1473,  while  the  Hnes  observed  by  Young  were  re- 
gistered as  1250,  1350,  and  1474.  Now,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Young  found  the  positions  of  the  two  fainter  lines  more  by 
estimation  than  by  measurement,  the  coincidence  between  the 
bright  lines  of  the  corona  and  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  will 
be  found  to  be  very  remarkable.  The  brightest  of  these  lines, 
1474,  is  the  reversal  of  a  strongly-marked  Praunhofer  line  which 
has  been  asci'ibed  both  by  Kirchhoff  and  Angstrom  to  the  vapor 
of  iron. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  corona,  this  magic  cu'cle  of 
rays  of  silvery  whiteness,  which  surrounds  like  a  halo  the  black 
disk  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse,  and  invests  the 
whole  phenomenon  with  an  indescribable  chann  ?  It  lias  been 
"thought  that  while  the  inner  bright  circle  of  light  closely  sur- 
rounding the  moon's  limb  belonged  to  the  solar  body  itself,  the 
rays  streaming  from  the  luminous  ring  were  merely  the  rays  of 
the  sun  reileeted  from  the  dark  and  uneven  surface  of  the  moon, 
and  brought  by  a  sort  of  refraction  into  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
whence  they  were  reftected  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  is  the  tact  that,  whereas  the  halo 
ought  then  to  pass  through  great  changes  by  the  advance  of  the 
moon  during  the  totahty,  no  such  changes  were  noticed  by  any 
of  the  observers,  Gould  excepted,  nor  were  they  to  be  traced  in 
any  of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  totality ;  in  addition, 
it  would  not  be  difficut  to  prove  geometrically  that  none  of  such 
rays  as  might  be  reflected  from  the  moon's  limb  could  possibly 
reach  the  small  terrestrial  zone  of  the  totality. 

The  light  of  the  corona  cannot  be  that  of  reflected  sunlight, 
since  none  of  the  dark  Fi'aunhofer  lines  are  contained  in  its 
spectrum.  A  comparison  of  several  of  the  photographic  pictures 
leads  further  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  proportion  as  the  moon 
advanced,  the  corona  around  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  became 
gradually  covered,  while  on  the  west  it  was  more  and  more  re- 
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vealed ;  tlte  ring  of  light  did  not  therefore  move  with  the  moon, 
biit  remained  invariable  during  the  whole  of  the  totality.  If  it 
be  also  taken  into  conaidei^ation  that,  as  shown  by  the  careful  in- 
vestigations of  Prof.  Pickering,  the  light  of  the  whole  snrround- 
jng  slij,  ahnost  up  to'  the  edge  of  the  corona,  was  polarized, 
while  that  fi-om  the  corona  itself  was  not  polarized,  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  arrived  at  that  the  coi-ona  is  sdf-J/wmmous  and  'be- 
longs to  the  sun,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  optical 
phenomenon  cansed  by  the  combined  action  of  the  sun's  rays, 
the  moon,  and  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

From  the  bright  lines  in  its  spectrum,  it  is  probably  of  a 
gaseous  nature,  and  form-s  a  widely-diffused  atmosphere  round 
the  sun.  If  this  were  the  case,  even  its  most  remote  particles 
would  be  a  hundred  times  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is,  and 
would  therefore  receive  ten  thousand  times  the  amount  of  heat. 
Such  a  temperature  would  suffice  to  resolve  every  known  sub- 
stance of  our  planet  either  into  a  state  of  incandescence  or  into  a 
gaseous  form. 

It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  three  bright 
lines  of  the  corona  with  those  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  that  the 
corona  is  a.  perma/nmbt  jk^ai/t  Ughi,  emslmg  in  the  sun,  analogous 
to  that  of  our  earth.  Lockyer,  however,  justly  urges  against 
this  theory  the  fact  that,  although  the  biightest  of  these  three 
lines,  which  is  due  to  the  vapor  of  iron,*  is  very  often  present 
among  the  great  number  of  bright  lines  occasionally  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  prominences,  it  is  by  no  means  constantly  visible, 
which  ought  to  be  the  case  were  the  corona  a  permanent  polar 
light  in  the  sun.  A  yet  bolder  theory  is  the  ascription  of  such  a 
polar  light  in  the  sun  to  the  influence  of  electricity,  which  has 
been  proved,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  agitation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  electric  current  in  the  tele- 
gi-aph-wires,  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  branch  of 
science,  the  iiuestion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  corona  still  remains 
unanswered :  the  solution  of  this  problem  must  be  reserved  till, 
by  the  careful  observation  of  ftitui'e  total  eclipses,  fresh  data 


*  [This  line  is  coineiclant  with  one  of  the  fainteBt  of  the  numerous  lines  usually 
aeen  in  the  apectrum  of  iron,  but  it  eannot  on  this  account  be  consiiiereil  certainly  to 
show  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of  iron.] 
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sliall  be  eoUeeted,  which  may  either  eoiiUnn  the  theories  already 
received,  or  else  suggest  new  ones  in  their  stead, 

[The  Total  Eclipse  of  December  22,  1870. 

The  following  account  of  the  obeervations  of  this  eclipse  is 
taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Comieil  of  the  lioyal  Astronomical 
Society  to  the  jFiffcy-first  Annual  Meeting  of  that  Society ; 

"  As  this  eclipse  would  be  total  at  several  places  within  easy 
reach  of  England,  namely,  the  south  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  it  appeared  to  the  Council  an  occasion  on 
which  they  should  take  steps  to  assist  observers,  and,  if  necessary, 
organize  an  expedition  pravided  with  suitable  instruments  for 
attacking  the  important  problem  which  still  remained  unsolved 
— the  extent  and  nature  of  the  Coronal  Light,  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  held  in  March,  the  Council  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  to  consider  the  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  December  22.  In  tho  following 
month  this  committee  united  itself  with  a  committee  appointed 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Koyal  Society.  At  a  meeting  held  by 
this  joint  committee  on  June  16th  it  was  resolved  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  solicited  to  grant  two  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  observera 
to  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  sum  of  money  for  the  preparation 
and  transport  of  instruments.  To  this  applieation,  which  was 
made,  in  accordance  with  former  usage,  to  the  Admiralty,  an 
unfevorable  answer  was  received  on  August  10th.  Absence 
from  town  of  some  members  of  the  joint  committee,  and  other 
circumstances,  prevented  any  farther  steps  being  taken  until 
November  4th,  when  the  joint  committee  met,  and  resolved  that 
an  applieation  for  means  of  transit  for  the  expedition  and  for  a 
pecuniary  grant  in  aid  of  the  funds  voted  by  the  Koyal  and  Royal 
Astronomical  Societies  should  be  made  to  the  Lords  Commission- 
ers of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  To  this  renewed  application  a 
favorable  reply  was  returned  by  the  Goverament,  who  placed 
H.  M.  ti-oop-sliip  Urgent  at  the  service  of  the  expedition  for 
the  conveyance  of  observers  and  instruments  to  Spain  and  Airica, 
and  the  sum  of  £2,000  in  aid  of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
overland  party  to  Sicily,  and  for  the  preparation  and  transport 
of  instruments. 

"  At  this  late  moment,  a  few  weeks  only  before  the  expedition 
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should  leave  England,  the  greatest  energy  was  needed  to  organize 
a  party  of  observers,  and  procure  the  special  instruments  needed 
for  the  proposed  observations.  A  small  organizing  committee 
was  appointed,  which  met  almost  daily  up  to  the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  The  enccessful  and  very  complete  arrangements 
ultimately  made  were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  unflagging 
zeal  of  the  secretary,  Jlr.  Lockyer,  and  of  the  assistant-secretary, 
Mr.  Eanyard ;  and  the  Council  wish  here  to  state  how  much  in 
their  opinion  is  owing  to  the  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance 
afforded  by  Prof.  Stokes.  The  opticians,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr. 
Grubb,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  Mr.  Slater,  afforded  very  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  expedition  by  the  preparation  and  loan  of  instruments, 
for  which  they  deserve  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Society. 

"  Distinct  observing  parties,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  Kev. 
S.  J.  Perry,  Captain  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Huggins,  were  appointed 
for  the  four  stations,  Sicily,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Oran.  Prof. 
Tyndall  accompanied  the  Oran  party  as  an  independent  observer. 

"Lord  Lindsay,  taking  with  him  several  skilled  observers 
and  a  very  complete  photographic  apparatus,  went  to  Cadiz  inde- 
pendently, at  his  own  expense. 

"  Besides  these  English  expeditions,  there  was  an  American 
expedition,  with  Prof.  Peirce  at  its  head,  consisting  of  two  parties, 
one  in  Sicily,  under  Prof.  Peirce  himself,  and  one  in  Spain,  under 
Prof.  Winloek.  Independent  observations  were  taken  by  Prof. 
Newcomb  at  Gibraltar,  and  by  a  party  consisting  of  Profs.  Hall, 
Eastman,  and  Harkness,  in  Sicily. 

"At  no  former  eclipse  have  preparations  been  made  on 
so  complete  a  scale,  or  the  work  to  be  done  so  sldlfidly  divided 
among  observers  trained  to  cany  out  efficiently  the  farte  assigned 
to  them.  All  the  parties  were  prepared  to  attack  the  corona  by 
the  several  methods  of  the  spectroscope,  the  polarlscope,  pho- 
tography, and  eye-drawings.  With  favorable  weather  it  was  not 
too  much  to  expect  irom  these  expeditions  a  searching  and  almost 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  coronal  light  by  these  different 
methods  of  attack, 

"  The  weather  was  not  propitious ;  at  all  the  stations  the  sky 
was  more  or  less  obscured  by  clouds.  On  the  African  Continent, 
where  there  had  been  grounds  for  confidently  anticipating  a 
cloudless  sky,  the  English  party  and  M.  Jansaen,  who  had  escaped 
with  his  instruments  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  at  Oran,  and  Drs. 
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Weias  and  Oppolzer  at  Tunis,  saw  nothing  of  the  eclipse  at  the 
time  of  totality,  though  tlie  earlier  phases  were  visible  at  Oran. 

"  At  Cadiz  and  in  Sicily  successfid  photographs  of  the  totality 
were  obtained  by  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Willard,  of  the  American 
expedition,  and  Mr.  Brothers.  At  these  stations,  and  also  at 
Estepona,  some  observations  were  obtained  of  the  spectnim  and 
polarization  of  the  corona. 

"  Although  the  gain  to  oui'  knowledge  of  solar  physics  is  much 
less  fall  and  decided  than  doubtless  it  would  have  been  if  the 
observers  had  been  favored  with  a  coludless  sky,  the  new  informar 
tion  which  comes  to  us  from  the  eclipse  is  very  valuable,  and 
well  repays  the  large  amount  of  thought,  time,  and  money,  which 
were  so  freely  bestowed  upon  the  preparations. 

"  The  pi-esent  time  is  too  eai'ly  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
different  observations  with  a  view  to  eliciting  from  them  the  new 
teaching  which  they  may  contain  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
coronal  light,  still  it  may  not  be  undesirable  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  more  important  observations. 

"  In  the  last  Annual  Eeport,  in  tlie  account  of  the  Eeiipse  of 
August,  1869,  attention  was  called  to  the  two  apparently  distinct 
portions  besides  the  prominences  in  the  light  seen  round  the 
Moon  during  totality.  The  American  pictures  showed  similar 
indications  of  brighter  portions  near  the  sun's  limb,  within  which 
the  eruptions  of  hydrogen  forming  the  prominences  take  place, 
to  those  which  were  visible  in  the  photographs  taken  hy  Mr.  De 
hi  Rue  in  1860,  and  by  Colonel  Tennant  and  Br.  Vogel  in  1868. 
A  distinction  between  different  portions  of  the  coronal  light  was 
observed  as  early  as  1706  by  MM.  Plantade  and  Capias,  at  Mont- 
pellier.  '  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  eclipsed  there  appeared  around 
the  moon  a  veiy  white  light  forming  a  corona,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  equal  to  about  3'.  "Within  these  limits  the  light  was 
everywhere  equally  vivid,  but  beyond  the  exterior  contour  it  was 
less  intense,  and  was  seen  to  fade  off  gradually  into  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  forming  an  annulus  around  the  moon  of  about  8' 
in  diameter.'  In  1843  M.  Arago  considered  this  distinction  to. 
be  sufficiently  marked  to  sanction  the  subdivision  of  the  corona 
into  two  concentric  zones,  the  inner  zone  equally  bright  and  well 
defined  at  the  outer  border,  while  the  exterior  zone  gradually 
diminished  in  brightness  until  it  was  lost  in  the  suiTounding; 
ilaa-kness. 
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"  The  observations  of  the  edipee  of  last  Deeembei"  coniiiiQ 
these  earlier  descriptions  as  to  the  apparent  subdivision  of  the 
coronal  light,  though  the  breadth  of  the  inner  zone  varies  con- 
siderably as  described  by  different  observers.  In  our  fiitnre 
remarks  we  shall  restrict  the  word  corona  to  the  inner  brighter 
ring,  and  for  the  faint  exterior  portion  use  the  term  halo. 

"It  may  conduce  to  clearness  in  our  intei-pretation  of  those 
observations  which  appear  to  differ  from  each  other,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  imperfect  transparency  of  our  atmosphere  must 
cause  a  scattering  of  a  portion  of  the  light  of  the  corona  seen 
through  it,  and  form  a  more  or  less  brightly-illuminated  screen 
between  the  eye  and  the  eclipsed  sun.  This  atmospheric  light 
will  interfere  especially  with  the  observer's  appreciation  of  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  faint  halo.  There  may  exist  at  least  three 
distinct  sources  of  the  light  seen  about  the  sun,  in  addition  to 
the  prominences,  the  corona,  a  solar  halo  overlapping  the  corona 
or  beginning  at  its  exterior  limit,  and  an  atmospheric  halo  pro- 
duced by  the  scattering  of  the  light  by  our  atmosphere.  The 
corona  and  solar  halo  would  probably  not  alter  greatly  in  the 
short  time  between  observations  of  the  same  eclipse  at  different 
stations,  but  the  scattering  of  light  would  bo  peculiar  to  each 
station,  and  be  mixed  np  with  the  effect  of  haze  or  light  cloud 
present  at  the  time.  It  is  ^ossihle  that,  without  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, some  scattering  of  light  may  arise  from  the  imperfect 
transparency  of  interplanetary  space,  not  to  speak  of  the  possible 
existence  of  finely-divided  matter  more  densely  aggregated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun.  It  may  be  that  in  these  and  some 
other  considerations  will  be  found  the  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  widely-different  descriptions  of  the  solaa'  surroundings 
which  come  to  us  from  different  observers. 

"Prof.  Watson  observing  at  Carlentini  describes  a  bright  coro- 
na about  5'  high ;  observations  at  Cadiz  give  a  breadth  of  about  3'; 
Lieutenant  Brown,  observing  with  Lord  Lindsay,  found  the  inner 
zone,  which  he  saw  defined  in  its  outer  margin,  to  vaiy  from  2'  to 
5'  in  breadth ;  Mr.  Abbatt  at  Gibraltar  at  about  5'  high.  Some 
of  the  observers  describe  the  exterior  contour  of  the  corona  to 
be  affected  by  the  prominences  bulging  out  over  the  loftiest  of 
these.  In  the  photographs  a  defined  zone  is  also  seen — in  Lord 
Lindsay's  photographs  and  the  one  taken  by  Mr,  Willard,  it  ex- 
tends rather  more  than  1'.  In  the  photograph  by  Mr.  Brothers 
the  height  of  the  brighter  zone  varies  from  3'  to  5'. 
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""We  will  now  speak  of  the  photographs  of  the  totality,  which 
are  very  instructive. 

"  The  photographs  taken  at  Cadiz  by  Lord  Lindsay  were  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  sensitive  surface  at  the  focus  of  a  silvered 
glass  mirror  12^  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet  focal  length,  giving 
an  image  of  the  sun  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  other  photograph,  taken  near  Cadiz  by  Mr.  WiUard  of  the 
American  expedition,  was  obtained  at  the  focus  of  an  achromatic 
object-glasB  of  6  inches  diameter,  specially  corrected  for  actinic 
i-ays. 

.  *'Mr,  Brothers,  at  Syracuse,  employed  a  photographic  object- 
glass  of  30  inches  focal  length  and  4  inches  diameter,  lent  to  him 
by  the  maker,  Mr.  DaUmeyer,*  This  lens  gave  a  brilliant  image 
of  the  sun  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  whidi 
was  received  upon  a  plate  5  inches  square.  The  camera  was 
mounted  on  the  Sheepshanks  equatorial,  belonging  to  the  Society. 

"  The  photograph  taken  at  the  commencement  of  totality  by 
Lord  Lindsay  had  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds.  It  shows 
around  the  moon's  advancing  limb  a  bright  corona  extending 
about  1'  from  the  moon's  limb,  in  which  the  prominences  are 
distinctly  marked,  and  outside  this  a  halo  of  faint  light  diminish- 
ing rapidly  in  brilliancy,  with  indications  of  a  radial  structure 
which  can  be  traced  as  far  as  15'  from  the  moon's  limb.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  moon,  whei-e  it  overlaps  the  sun  sufficiently  to 
conceal  the  prominences  and  the  bright  corona,  the  halo  is  almost 
absent.  It  may  bo  suggested  that  such  portion  of  the  halo  as 
appears  around  the  advancing  limb  of  the  moon  has  its  origin 
on  this  side  of  the  moon.  As  a  pure  speculation,  the  explanation 
may  perhaps  be  haaiarded,  that  the  true  solar  halo,  as  some  spec- 
troscopic observations  would  suggest,  was  less  powerfully  actinic 
than  the  scattered  light  of  tiie  prominences  and  corona,  in  which 
the  halo  on  the  one  aide  of  the  moon  only  as  seen  on  the  plate 
may  have  its  origin. 

"The  photograph  taken  by  Mi'.  "Willard  was  exposed  diu-ing 
a  minute  and  a  half,  and  therefore  must  contain  mixed  up  several 
successive  appearances.  The  prominences  are  distinctly  shown, 
and  a  defined  corona  of  rather  more  than  1'  in  height.  In  the 
halo  there  are  indications  of  portions  of  unequal  brightness,  and 
a  radial  structure,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  V-shaped 
*  These  lenses  are  constructed  bj  Mr.  DaUmeyer  for  photograpMo  copying. 
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rift  or.  dark  apace  in  the  halo  on  the  southeast,  beginning  from 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  bright  corona ;  a  second  similar  dark 
space  is  faintly  traceable  on  the  south.  The  same  dark  gaps  are 
also  recorded  in  an  eye-sketch  by  Lieutenant  Brown.  Similar  dark 
rifts  *  are  also  shown  in  Mr.  Brothers's  photograph  taken  at  Syra- 
euse,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  Plate  X.t  The  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  Brothers  is  very  valuable,  since  it  shows  the 
halo  extending  toward  the  northwest,  about  two  diameters  of  the 
moon,  and  on  the  east  and  south  about  one  diameter ;  the  halo, 
therefore,  is  not  eoneentric  with  either  the  sun  or  moon,  but  ex- 
tends to  the  greatest  distance  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
moon  is  moving.  It  shows  in  many  parts  traces  of  a  radial  struct- 
ure. The  stronger  light  ahout  the  moon  is  much  broader  on  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  stellate  appear- 
ance, with  rays  gradually  softening  down,  as  if  combed  out  into 
the  fainter  halo.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  eight  seconds, 
from  the  93d  to  the  101st  second  after  the  eommeneenlent  of 
totality,  and  therefore  presents  a  true  representation  of  the  difier- 
ent  phenomena  at  the  time — that  is,  as  regards  their  relative 
actinic  power,  which  may  possibly  differ  in  a  sensible  degree  from 
the  relative  brightness  they  present  to  the  eye.  The  eye-sketches 
made  at  different  stations  show  remarkable  differences,  especially 
in  the  form  of  the  outer  part  of  the  halo ;  some  represent  it  as  con- 
sisting of  separate  rays,  others  give  to  it  an  almost  true  geometrical 
contour ;  in  some  of  the  Spanish  sketches  a  tendency  to  a^ume  a 
roughly  quadrangular  form  can  be  detected,  while  in  most  of  the 
Sicihan  drawings  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  annular  form, 

"We  pass  to  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  corona  and 
halo. 

"  Prof  Winlock,  using  a  spectroscope  of  two  prisms  on  a  five 
and  a  half  inch  achromatic,  found  a  faint  continuous  spectrum. 
Of  the  bright  lines,  the  most  persistent  was  1474  Kirchhoff. 
This  bright  line,  and  the  continuous  spectrum  without  dark  lines, 
were  followed  from  the  sun  to  at  least  20'  from  his  disk.  Prof. 
Young  estimates  the  least  extension  of  this  line  to  a  solar  radius. 

*  [Snbseqneut  comparisons  of  Mr.  WiUard's  photogmph  with  that  taken  by  Mr. 
BrothcrB  leare  little  doubt  of  the  absolute  agreement  in  piKition  of  these  dark  rifts  or 
gaps.  Prof.  Young  remarks,  "  If  this  be  so,  it  certainly  bears  yery  strongly  in  favor 
of  those  theories  which  assign  a  purely  solar  origin  to  the  whole  phenomena."] 

+  The  thanks  of  the  translators  are  due  to  Mr.  Brothers  foe  hia  kind  permission 
to  introduce  this  drawing,  anil  also  for  the  cace  he  has  taken  in  correcting  the  proofe. 
18 
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Captain  Maclear,  observing  witli  a  direct-vision  s_ 
attached  to  a  four-ineli  telescope,  saw  a  faint  continnous  spec- 
trum and  bright  lines  in  position  about  0,  J),  E,  and  F,  to  a 
distance  of  8'  from  the  moon's  limb,  and  also  the  same  lines,  bnt 
much  fitinter,  on  the  jnoon's  ddsh.  Tlifs  observation  would  seem 
to  show,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  that  some  of  the  light 
from  the  true  surroundings  of  the  sun  is  scattered  by  some  me- 
dium between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  and  therefore  the  distance 
from  the  moon  to  which  these  lines  can  be  traced  does  not  imply 
necessarily  an  equally  great  extension  of  the  true  halo. 

"Lieutenant  Brovi'n,  of  Lord  Lindsay's  party,  saw  only  a 
continuous  spectrum  without  bright  lines,  from  4|-'  to  25'  from 
the  moon's  limb.  Mr.  Carpmael,  observing  at  Estepona,  saw 
three  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  corona.  He  considers 
the  one  in  green  to  correspond  with  1359  Kirchhoff. 

"  The  observations  with  the  polariscope  show  that  a  portion 
of  the  coronal  light  is  polarized ;  and  though  the  results  as  to  the 
plane  of  polarization  are  intei'preted  differently  by  different 
observers,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Eanyard  and 
Mr.  Peirce  that  the  light  is  polarized  radially,  showing  that  the 
corona  and  halo  may  possibly  reflect  solar  light  as  well  as  emit 
light  of  their  own, 

"  There  is  one  observation  made  by  Prof.  Young  which  is  of 
80  much  importance  that  it  will  he  well  to  give  an  account  of  it 
in  Prof.  Langley's  words  : 

"  '  With  the  slit  of  his  spectroscope  placed  longitudinally  at 
the  moment  of  obscuration,  and  for  one  or  two  seconds  later,  the 
field  of  the  instrument  was  filled  with  bright  Hnea.  As  far  as 
could  be  judged,  during  this  brief  interval  every  non-atmospheric 
line  of  the  stJar  spectrum  showed  bright ;  an  interesting  obser- 
vation confirmed  by  Mr.  Pye,  a  young  gentleman  whose  volun- 
tary aid  pi-oved  of  much  service.  From  the  concurrence  of  these 
independent  observations  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming 
the  probable  existence  of  an  envelope  surrounding  the  photo- 
sphere, and  beneath  the  chromosphere,  usually  so  called,  whose 
thickness  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three  seconds  of  arc,  and 
which  gives  a  discontinuous  spectrum  consisting  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  Fraunhofer  lines  showing  them — that  is,  Iright  on  a  dark 
ground.' 

"  Rapid  and  imperfect  as  this  early  sketch  must  necessarily 
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be  of  the  observations  of  the  htat  eclipse,  it  shows  »  distinct  and 
important  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  solar  physicB." 

Prof.  Young  considers  it  to  be  shown  by  the  observations  of 
this  eclipse  that  "  one  important  element  of  the  corona  consists 
in  a  solar  envelope  of  glowing  gas  reaching  to  a  considerable 
elevation,"  at  least  to  8'  or  10'  on  the  average,  with  occasional 
prolongations  of  double  that  extent,  and  it  may  turn  out  to  have 
QO  upper  limit  whatever.  He  states  :  "  There  was  an  important 
difference  between  the  behavior  of  the  hydrogen  line  and  that 
of  1474.  At  the  edge  of  the  chromosphere  there  was  a  sudden 
and  very  great  falling  off  in  the  brightness  of  the  former,  while 
no  such  honndary  was  observed  for  the  latter ;  the  line  grew 
regularly  and  continuously  more  faint  as  the  distance  from  the 
sun  increased,  until  it  simply  faded  out,"  Prof.  Young  says,  "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  af&nning  that  the  corona  as  it  appeared  to 
me  in  December  was  a  very  different  phenomenon  from  what  I 
saw  the  year  before,  and  far  more  complex,"  He  considers  the 
spectruni  of  the  corona  to  consist  of  at  least  four  superposed 
elements : 

"  1.  A  continuous  spectrum  without  lines  either  bright  or 
dark,  due  to  incandescent  dust — that  is,  particles  of  solid  or  liquid 
meteoric  matter  near  the  sun, 

"  2.  A  true  gaseous  spectrum,  consisting  of  one  (1474)  or 
more  bright  lines,  which  may  arise  from  the  vapor  of  the  meteoric 
dust,  but  more  probably  from  a  solar  atmosphere  through  which 
the  meteoric  particles  move  as  foreign  bodies. 

"  3.  A  true  sunlight  spectrum  (with  its  dark  lines),  formed 
by  photospheric  light  reflected  from  the  solar  atmosphere  and 
meteoric  dust.  To  this  reflected  sunlight  undoubtedly  is  due 
most  of  the  polarization. 

"  4.  Another  component  spectrum  is  .due  to  the  light  re- 
fleeted  from  the  particles  of  our  own  atmosphere.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  the  three  already  named,  with  the  addition  of  the 
chromosphere-spectrum ;  for,  i\;bile  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse 
the  air  is  wholly  shielded  irom  photospheric  sunlight,  it  is  of 
course  exposed  to  illumination  from  the  prominences  and  upper 
portions  of  the  chromosphere. 

"  5.  If  there  should  be  between  us  and  the  moon,  at  the 
moment  of  eclipse,  any  cloud  of  eosmical  dust,  the  light  reflected 
by  this  cloud  would  come  in  as  a  fifth  element." 
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Mr.  Proctor  ("Montlily  Notices,"  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  184)  considers 
that  we  have  evidence  of  vortical  disturbance,  with  reference  to 
the  sun's  glohe,  in  the  objects  which  aurround  the  sun,  and  that 
tliese  are  not  of  the  nature  of  concentric  atmospheric  shells.  The 
observations,  he  remarks,  of  ZoUner  and  Respighi  show  that  the 
prominences,  as  respects  their  first  formation,  are  phenomena  of 
eruption.  The  velocity  with  which  the  gaseous  matter  of  the 
prominences  must  pass  the  photosphere  must  be  in  many  cases 
at  least  200  miles  per  second,  and  its  initial  velocity  probably  not 
less  than  300  miles  per  second.  Dense  gaseous  matter  flung  out 
with  the  hydrogen  would  probably  retain  a  velocity  of,  say,  240 
miles  per  second,  and  reach  a  height  exceeding  that  indicated  by 
the  greatest  extension  of  the  radiations  obsei-ved  last  December. 
IVom  an  examination  of  the  original  negative  taken  by  Mr. 
Ei-othere,  Mr,  Proctor  considers  that  this  photograph  favors  the 
view  that  the  coronal  radiations  are  phenomena  of  eraption.] 

55.  The  Telebpectboscope,  akd  Method  of  obseevikg  the 
Spectea  of  the  Prominences  in  Sitnshine. 

As  early  as  October,  1866,  Mr.  J.  Korman  Lockyer  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  a  method  for  observing  the  spectrum 
of  the  solar  prominences  at  any  time  when  the  sun  was  visible, 
but  his  labors  were  nnprodnctive,  owing  to  tlie  insufficient  dis- 
persive power  of  his  instrument.* 

In  observing  the  solar  eclipse  of  18th  August,  1868,  Janssen 

*  [Though  to  Mr.  Lockyer  is  due  the  first  puLUoation  of  the  idea  of  the  possibility 
■cf  applying  the  spectroscope  to  obserpe  the  red  flames  in  suBsIiine,  as  a  matter  of 
■history  it  should  not  be  passed  over  that,  about  the^ame  Ijme,  the  same  idea  occurred 
■quite  independently  to  two  other  aetroiiomecs,  Mr.  Stone,  of  Greenwich,  and  Mr.  Hug- 
;gin8.  These  observers  were,  however,  unsuccc^ful  in  numerous  attempts  which  they 
■made  to  see  the  spectra  of  the  prominences,  for  the  reason  probably  that  the  spec- 
troscopes they  employed  were  not  of  sufficient  dispersive  power  to  malto  the  bright 
lines  of  the  solar  flames  easily  visible.  When  the  position  of  the  lines  was  Itnown, 
Hu^ns  saw  them  instantly  with  the  same  spectroscope  (two  prisms  of  60°)  which  he 
Tiad  previously  used  in  vain. 

It  does  not  seem  that  Janssen  was  aware  of  Locliyer's  suggestion  in  1806,  or  that 
lie  had  seen  the  following  description  of  the  espcriments  of  Huggina,  published  some 
six  months  before  the  eclipse  (February,  1668)  in  the  "Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society"  (vol.  nviii.,  p.  88):  "  During  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Huggins 
has  made  nunieroas  observations  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  red  promi- 
nences seen  during  a  solac  eclipse.  The  invisibility  of  these  objects  at  ordinary  times 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  Illumination  of  our  atmosphere.    If  these  bodies  are 
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■was  surprised  hj  the  remarkable  brilliancy  of  tlie  promineiice- 
linee,  and  exdaimed,  as  the  sun  reappeared  and  the  promineneea 
feded  away,  "  Je  reverrai  ces  lignes  la  en  dehors  des  ^elipees  ! " 
Clouds  prevented  him  carrying  out  his  intention  on  that  day,  but 
on  the  19th  of  Angust  he  was  up  by  daybreak  to  await  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  scarcely  bad  the  orb  of  day  risen  in  fnll  splendor 
above  the  horizon  than  he  succeeded  in  seeing  the  spectrum  of 
the  prominences  with  perfect  distinctness.  The  phenomena  of 
the  pi-evious  day  had  completely  changed  then-  character.:  the 
distribution  of  the  masses  of  gas  round  the  sun's  edge  was  en- 
tirely diiFerent,  and  <jf  the  great  prominence  scarcely  a  trace 
remained.  Per  seventeen  consecutive  days  Janssen  continued 
to  observe  and  make  drawings  of  the  prominences,  by  which  it 
was  proved  that  these  gaseous  masses  changed  their  form  and 
position  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Janssen's  paper  eommu- 
nicating  his  discovery  to  the  Preneh  Minister  of  Education  is 
dated  from  Cocanada,  the  19th  of  September. 

Lockyer,  in  the  mean  time,  had  caused  some  improvements 
to  be  made  in  his  instrument,  and  only  received  it  again  into  his 
L  on  the  16th  of  October,  1868,  long  after  the  news  of 
s  discovery  had  reached  Europe.  On  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber the  tel^spectroscope  *  was  sui&ciently  in  order  to  allow  of  its 
being  employed  for  observation,  and  on  the  same  day  Lockyer 
wrote  in  a  communication  to  the  Eoyal  Society  as  follows : 

"  I  have  this  morning  perfectly  succeeded  in  obtaining  and 
observing  part  of  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  prominence.  As  a 
result  I  have  established  the  existence  of  three  bright  hnes  in 
the  following  positions  (Eig.  130,  !N"o.  0):  1.  Abaoiutely  eoioci- 
dent  with  C ;  2.  Nearly  coincident  with  P ;  3.  Near  D," 

This  third  line  near  D,  always  a  very  line  hne,  is  more  re- 
frangible by  nine  or  ten  degrees  of  Kirchhoff's  scale  than  the 
most  refrangible  of  the  two  D-lines  (that  is'  to  say,  it  lies  nearer 
to  the  green),  and  is  designated  D,. 

gaseous,  ihdr  spectra  would  oonKist  of  bright  lines.  With  a  powerful  speetroBoope 
iie  light  ecattered  by  oar  atmosphere  Dear  the  sutt'a  edge  would  bo  greatly  reduced  in 
intenBity  by  the  dispersion  of  the  prisms,  while  llie  bright  lines  of  the  prominraices,  if 
eneh  be  present,  would  temtun  but  little  dimiDisbed  in  briliiuncy.  This  principle  has 
been  carried  out  by  various  forms  of  prisroalic  apparatus,  and  also  by  other  con- 
trivanees,  but  hitherto  without  siicceas."] 

*  We  designate  by  (his  espresdon  the  combination  of  a  telescope,  moved  by  clock- 
work, with  a  spectroscope  of  great  dispersive  power. 
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In  a  subsec[uent  communieation  to  Mr.  Wairen  De  la  Rue, 
JLockyer  states  that  the  prominences  are  merely  local  aggrega- 
tions of  a  IrnninouH  gaseous  medium  which  entirely  envelops  the 
sun,  and  that  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  the  prominences 
could  be  ohtamed  on  aU  sides  of  the  sun.  Ho  estimates  the 
thickness  of  this  gaseous  envelope  to  bo  about  5,000  miles,  and 
remarks  that  the  pure  spectrum  of  a  pi-ominenee  consists  of  short 
bright  lines,  but  that  if  the  slit  of  the  instrument  be  directed  on 
to  the  limb  M  K  of  the  sun  as  already  explained  in  Mg.  132,  and 
kept  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  a  c  of  this  spot,  a  narrow 
stripe  ah  e  d  of  the  solar  spectrum  will  he  .seen  fringed  by  the 
faint  spectrum  a  ef  c  of  the  air  and  the  prominence^.  As  in 
this  way  the  bright  lines  of  the  prominence  are  so  closely  joined 
to  the  solar  spectrum  as  to  form  prolongations  of  the  Fraunhofer 
lines,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  with  great  accuracy  which  of  the 
lines  coincide  with  the  Fraimhofer  lines  and  which  do  not.  If 
the  spectroscope  be  directed  according  to  this  method  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  sun,  and  the  slit  carried  round  the  sun,  the 
spectrum  of  the  prominoncea  will  be  immediately  recognized; 
and  as  the  lines  appear  only  where  an  accumulation  of  hydrogen 
is  present,  from  the  greater  or  less  length  of  these  bright  lines  a 
drawing  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  prominences  round 
the  sun  may  be  made  with  almost  the  same  accuracy  as  during 
an  eclipse. 

A  prominence  thus  observed  and  aketehed  by  Loekyer  is 
shown  in  Fig.  184.     As  the  length  of  the  bright  lines  (' 


Sketch  of  s  Promli 


upon  the  height  of  the  prominence  upon  which  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  is  directed,  and  these  lines  appear  only  in  the  field 
of  the  instrument  when  the  light  of  the  luminous  gas  falls  into 
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the  slit,  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  attention  need  only  be  directed  to 
one  of  these  bright  lines,  the  blnish-green  F-line  for  instance,  in 
order  to  determine  the  form  of  a  prominence.  If  such  a  line  be 
observed  to  be  of  some  length,  a  prominence  is  then  in  view ; 
and  if  the  slit  be  turned  slowly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the 
line  will  lengthen  or  shorten  according  as  the  prominence  is 
higher  or  lower ;  it  wiU  also  appear  interrupted,  divided,  or  as 
at  the  point  a  isolated  from  the  solar  spectrum  according  as  the 
prominence  itself  ie  interrupted  or  separated  from  the  sun's  limb. 

Lockyer  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  observing  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences  in  ordinary  sun- 
light, and  to  furnish  a  method  for  the  purpose ;  Janssen  was  the 
first  to  accomplish  the  fact.  Under  such  eircumatances  it  is  need- 
less to  diaeusB  to  whom  the  priority  of  this  important  discovery 
is  due ;  the  feme  connected  with  it  is  sufiiciently  great  to  be 
shared  by  these  two  observers. 

The  possibility  of  observing  the  lines  of  the  prominences  in 
bright  sunshine  lies  in  the  difference  between  tlie  spectrum  of 
the  solar  light  and  that  of  the  prominences  ;  while  the  former  is 
continuous,  crossed  with  the  dark  lines,  the  latter  consists  mere- 
ly of  a  few  bright  lines.  If  both  spectra  be  formed  in  the  spec- 
troscope at  the  same  time,  the  intense  brightness  of  the  continu- 
ous spectrum  will  in  an  ordinary  instrument  completely  over- 
power the  one  consisting  of  lines,  and  prevent  its  being  visible. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  (p.  163)  that,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  prisms,  the  spectmm  may  be  greatly  extended,  where- 
by the  continuous  spectrum  becomes  considerably  diminished  in 
intensity,  and  may,  indeed,  by  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
prisms,  be  rendered  almost  invisible ;  the  light  of  the  promi- 
nences, on  the  contrary,  consists  of  very  few  colors,  which,  though 
becoming  farther  separated  one  from  another  by  the  increased 
dispersion  of  the  light,  are  yet  merely  displaced,  and  do  not 
suffer  any  very  perceptible  loss  of  light,  but  remain  still  visible 
in  the  spectroscope  as  very  bright  lines.  It  therefore  follows 
tliat  by  the  use  of  a  spectroscope  of  highly-dispersive  power,  the 
daazling  light  of  the  sun  is  modified,  while  the  lines  of  the 
prominences  retaining  their  intensity  may  be  observed  even  on 
the  disk  of  the  sun.  The  greater,  therefore,  the  dispersive  pow- 
er of  the  instrument,  the  brighter  will  the  colored  lines  of  the 
prominences  appear  to  be. 
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It  was  on  these  considerations  that  Xiockyev  based  his  plan  of 
observing  the  spectra  of  the  prominences  in  full  smilight  by- 
means  of  a  telespeetroscope  (Fig.  135).  For  this  purpose  the  sHt 
of  a  higMy-disperaive  spectroscope,  do  eh,  firmly  attached  by  the 
rods  aai  to  an  ec[Tiatorially  mounted  telescope  L  T P,  driven  by 
clock-work,  is  directed  perpendicularly  on  to  the  edge  of  the  sun's 
image  formed  in  the  telescope.     By  moving  the  tube  e  of  the 


speetroscjpe  hom  end  to  end  of  the  speetnira,  and  aettmg  the 
focus  each  tune,  the  biight  Imes  ot  the  prominences  may  be  seen 
as  prolongations  oi  the  dail  Imei  of  the  spectium  ot  the  sun's 
disk  on  a  background  ot  the  exceedingly  fimt  bptctruni  oi  the 
earth's  atmosphere  In  the  pictuie,  S  is  the  findei  (/  ihindle 
for  moving  the  telescope  m  declimtion  (?tlie  tube  eontunmg 
the  slit,  h  a  small  telescope  iDi  leadmg  the  divisions  on  the  mi- 
crometer sciew  head  paitl)  conce'iled  bj  the  rod  «« 
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The  telescope,  an  excellont  refractor  of  6i  inches  aperture, 
and  98^  inches  focal  length,  is  driven  by  clock-work.  The  spee- 
troseope,  constructed  by  Browning  with  his  weU-known  ability, 
is  represented  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  I'ig.  136.  The  eye-piece  is 
separated  from  the  telescope,  and  the  small  image  of  the  sun  is 


Loctyer'B  TelcspeetJDSonpP  constructed  by  BrownlDg. 


therefore  formed  beyond  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and  can,  if 
necessary,  he  easily  received  upon  a  screen.  The  slit  of  the  col- 
limator d  is  fixed  precisely  on  the  edge  of  this  image,  and  the 
small  telescope  e  60  fer  tamed  round  the  pivot  m,  by  the  driving- 
screw  n  as  to  bring  the  dark  line  0  or  P  of  the  solar  spectrum 
into  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view.  The  adjustment  of  the 
spectroscope  to  the  telescope  allows  of  the  slit  being  brought 
either  radially  or  tangentially  on  to  any  part  of  the  sun's  limb  as 
required.     The  system  of  prisms  0  consists  of  seven  prisms  of 
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dense  flint  glass*  of  45"  each,  and  j 
of  more  than  300° :  when  a  still  greater  dispersion  is  needed, 
Lockyer  employs  an  eighth  prism  of  60°,  and  in  some  special  cases 
even  makes  iise  in  addition  of  a  system  of  direct-vision  prisms, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  teleseope-tube  e. 

Fig.  137,  in  connection  with  Fig.  132,  will  explain  more 
clearly  this  method  of  observing  the  prominences.  S  represents 
the  solar  image  as  formed  by  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope ; 
^_p  the  image  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  which 
is  rendered  invisible  owing  to  the  overpowering  light  of  day. 
The  slit  ss  is  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  sun's  limb,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  direction  of  the  snn's  radius,  so  that  one  half 


fells  oh  the  sun's  disk,  while  the  other  half  extends  beyond  it  on 
to  the  surrounding  envelope  of  glowing  hydrogen  (the  promi- 
es).  In  spectrum  1,  which  is  still  bright,  though  very  much 
I  by  the  great  dispersion  of  the  light,  the  Fraunhofer 
s  are  very  strongly  marked.     The  other  half  of  the  field  of 


•  The  glaas  had  a  spedfio  gravity  of  3. 
pecaive  power  of  0.0762. 


a  refractory  iiides  of  1.665,  nnd  &  d 
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view  contains  the  spectrum  of  the  air  2,  3,  which  is  extremely 
faint,  and  which  by  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of  prisms 
may  be  very  nearly  extinguished.  The  spectrum  2  of  the  promi- 
nence stratum  p^  appears  upon  this  spectrum  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  spectrum  1  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  observation  that  spectrum  2  consists  of  several  hrighi 
lines,  among  which  the  hydrogen  lines  are  at  all  times  particular- 
ly brilliant,  of  which  Ha  (red)  forma  the  exact  prolongation  of 
C,  Hj9  (greenish  blue)  the  equally  accurate  prolongation  of  F, 
and  H  7  (blue)  less  refrangible  than  G  (not  represented  in  the 
drawing) ;  there  is  also  to  be  seen  the  line  as  yet  unknown  Dj, 
immediately  following  the  sodium  line  D,. 

In  Plate  IX.,  No.  4,  is  represented  the  spectrum  of  the  sun, 
and  that  of  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  it  usually  appears  in 
a  large  telespectroscope  with  a  radial  slit.  In  the  latter  spec- 
trum, besides  the  four  bright  lines  of  luminous  hydrogen,  other 
bright  lines  are  generally  visible,  being  the  reversal  of  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines ;  among  these,  the  yellow  line  D,  beyx>nd  D  is  usnaUy 
present,  and  frequently  a  green  line  due  to  iron,  1473  (Kirch- 
hoiF),  besides  the  three  magnesium  lines  5,  and,  according  to  an 
observation  by  Eayet,  the  two  sodium  lines  D^  and  D,.  From 
the  circumstance  of  the  spectrum  of  the  prominences,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  gaseous  stratum  pp  immediately  surrounding  the 
sun,  being  composed  of  colored  lines,  Lockyer  has  given  to  this 
gaseous  envelope  the  name  of  chromosphere. 

The  slit  may  also  be  placed  in  a  position  tamgenUal  to  the 
sun's  limb,  as  at  s,  s,  (Fig.  137),  and  the  light  admitted  either 
exclusively  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  namely, 
from  the  chromosphere,  or  else  in  conjunction  with  that  from 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun. 

Instead  of  examining  the  direct  image  of  the  sun  as  formed 
by  the  object-glass,  a  magnified  image  may  be  obtained  by 
drawing  out  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  and  directing  the  slit 
on  to  this  enlarged  image. 

The  telespectroscope  employed  by  Prof.  Young  (Fig.  131)  is 
essentially  of  the  same  constraction  as  that  just  described,  used 
by  Lockyer. 

Merz,  the  celebrated  optician  of  Jfunich,  constructs  direct- 
vision  spectroscopes  of  great  dispersive  power,  for  the  spectro- 
scopic observation  of  the  prominences;  they  afford  the  advan- 
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tage  *  of  viewing  directly  the  object  to  be  obseiTed— as,  for  in- 
etance,  the  sun's  limb,  a  prominence  or  a  spot — and  are  intro- 
duced into  the  telescope  in  place  of  the  eye-piece.  Fig.  138 
shows  the  interior  construction  of  such  a  spectroscope.  The 
system  of  prisms  P  has  a  dispersive  power  from  D  to  H  =  8" ; 
the  collimating  lens  ia  placed  at  0 ;  one-half  of  the  slit  s  s,  adjust- 
able by  the  screw  S,  is  covered  by  the  reflecting  prism  r,  which 
receives  the  light  used  for  comparison,  whether  that  of  a  flame  or 
a  Geissler's  tube,  from  the  side  opposite  to  where  the  screw  S  is 
placed ;  L  is  a  cylindrical  lens  employed  for  stellar  observations, 
but  withdrawn  for  observations  on  the  sun.  The  telescope  F, 
of  which  the  object-glasses  have  a  local  length  of  four  inches,  and 
an  aperture  of  seven  lines,  is  provided  with  the  positive  eye-piece 
O  of  one  inch,  and  famished  with  a  micrometer  of  points  m 
m,  with  the  necessaiy  delicate  adjustments.  By  means  of  the 
sci-ew  ff,  the  tube  F,  imder  pressure  of  the  opposing  spring/,  can 
be  so  far  turned  towai'd  either  side  as  to  be  iixed  on  any  part  of 
the  spectrum  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  violet. 

In  this  form  the  instrument  acts  asan  ordinaiy  highly-dis- 
pei-sive  spectroscope,  particularly  when  it  is  screwed  into  the  place 
of  the  eye-pieee  of  a  telescope  in  order  to  observe  the  spectram 
of  a  faint  object,  such  as  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  the  brightest 
of  the  fixed  stars. 

"When  the  instrument  is  required  for  the  observation  of  the 
solar  prominences,  its  dispersive  power  must  be  doubled  by  the 


introduction  of  a  second  direct-vision  system  of  prisms  similar  to 
that  marked  P  between  the  collimating  lens  0  and  the  first  sys- 
tem of  prisms.     In  this  compound  form  the  instrument  shows 
"  [Tliere  is  no  adyantage  in  this ;  on  Bve  contrary,  tlie  position  of  the  obaeiTev  Ib 
t|  especially  wlien  the  sun  is  iiigli.] 
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very  distinctly  in  a  clear  atmosphere  the  fine  nickel  line  between 
the  two  sodium  lines  D,  and  D,.  To  assist  in  directing  the 
instrument  on  to  any  part  of  the  stiii'a  limb,  a  divided  position- 
circle  is  attached  within  the  tube  at  the  part  where  it  is  screwed 
on  to  the  telescope. 

According  to  Carpmael,  one  of  Erowning's  directr-vision  sys- 
tem of  seven  prisms,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  spectro- 
scope described  in  page  85,  suffices,  when  combined  with  the 
two-inch  object-glass  of  a  good  telescope,  to  show  in  sunlight  the 
two  bright  prominence-lines  H  a  and  H  /9.  "When  the  instru- 
ment is  60  mounted  as  to  be  turned  with  convenience  on  to  the 
sun,  a  blue  glass  is  placed  before  the  slit,  so  as  to  exclude  all  but 
blue  light  from  the  spectroscope.  When  the  image  of  the  sun 
formed  within  the  telescope  passes  over  the  slit,  and  the  slit  is 
placed  in  the  right  position,  the  bright  greenish-blue  hne  H  /3 
will  be  seen  as  a  prolongation  of  the  F-line  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
By  substituting  red  glass  for  blue,  the  red  line  H  a  will  be  seen  in 
a  similar  manner  as  the  prolongation  of  the  line  C. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  telegi-aph  of 
Janssen'a  discovery,  Seeehi,  at  Rome,  began  a  series  of  spectrum 
investigations  of  the  prominences.  He  employed  a  spectroscope 
of  two  excellent  fiint-glass  prisms  of  highly-dispersive  power, 
capable  of  showing  the  fine  IVannhofer  lines  situated  between  B 
and  A,  and  placed  it  in  combination  with  an  excellent  equa- 
torial. Even  on  the  first  attempt,,  as  the  narrow  slit  was  fixed 
on  the  sun's  limb,  the  lines  C  and  I"  were  observed  to  be  re- 
versed in  the  spectrum  of  the  air,  and  appeared  therefore  as 
bright  lines. 

Secchi  then  carried  the  slit  completely  round  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  placing  it  alternately  in  a  direction  parallel  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  sun's  limb.  He  observed  that  the  bright  line  C  (red) 
was  everywhere  visible ;  with  the  slit  in  a  position  perpendicular 
to  the  sun's  limb,  this  line  was  always  from  10"  to  15"  in  length, 
excepting  in  a  zone  of  45°  on  each  side  of  the  equator ;  in  this 
region,  where  the  solar  spots  and  faeulse  are  known  to  abound, 
this  line  was  four  times  its  ordinary  length.  In  many  places  the 
C-line  was  separated  from  the  sun's  limb ;  when  the  slit  was 
placed  at  a  tangent  to  the  limb,  this  line  always  appeared  as  a 
bright  line  crossing  the  entire  spectrum,  and  sometimes  was  cut 
up  in  single  pieces  when  the  slit  was  removed  from  the  sun's 
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limb,  but  always  appeared  complete  and  imbroken  when  the  slit 
waa  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  hmb  of  the  aun. 

This  proves  what  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses  *  and  the 
researehee  of  Lockyei"  bad  already  shown,  that  the  stratum  of 
glowing  gas  (the  chromosphere)  suiTounding  the  sun  is  really 
continuous,  though  distributed  very  anevenly.  Where  a  bright 
line  attains  the  height  of  60"  or  more  in  the  spectrum,  it  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  a  prominence  in  that  place,  and  where  a 
bright  line  is  broken  into  fragments,  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
presence  of  isolated  masses  of  glowing  gas — of  solar  clouds  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sun's  surface. 

56,  The  Oheomospherb  and  its  Speoteum. 

By  the  term  chromosphere  is  designated  tliat  luminous, 
gaseous  envelope  by  which  the  sun  is  entirely  surrounded.f  As 
already  mentioned,  its  spectrnm  consists  of  a  number  of  bright 
lines,  among  which  those  of  hydrogen  are  always  present,  and 
are  especially  noticeable  from  their  length  and  brilliancy.     If 

*  [Pfof.  Swan,  diseuaaing  his  obsewationa  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  July, 
1851,  wrote  (April,  1862) :  "  Obviouslj  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
phenomenon  ia  to  regard  the  red  fringe  and  the  red  protuberances  as  of  the  same 
nature ;  and  all  the  obserrations  will  then  confirm  the  idea  thut  the  mutter  composing 
those  objects  in  dklrOtiied  /dl  rowiid  the  smb."  Pro£  Grant,  in  his  "  History  of  Physi- 
cal Astronomy"  (date  of  preface  March  3,  1853),  expresses  a  similar  opinion.  Lever- 
rier  in  1860  wrote:  "The  existence  of  a  bed  of  roac-colored  matter,  partially  tranapar. 
ent,  coyering  the  whole  surfece  of  tho  son,  is  a  feet  established  by  the  observaliona 
made  during  the  totohty  in  the  cclipso  of  this  year."] 

-]•  [This  term  was  used  origlnflUy  to  denote  the  red  flames  and  stratum  of  rod  light 
connecting  them.  Recently  it  has  been  suggested  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
light  surroundhig  the  sun,  which  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  tinea.  At  llie  present 
time,  however,  it  is  mora  important  than  ever  to  be  able  to  diBtioguish  with  precision 
the  diflferent  objects  which  make  up  the  sun's  surroundings. 

Prof.  Young  writes :  "  One  important  element  of  the  corona  consists  in  a  solar 
envelope  of  glowing  gas  reaching  to  a  considerable  elevation.  For  this  envelope  the 
name  of '  leucosphere '  has  been  proposed ;  it  seems  a  suitable  term  and  well  worthy 
of  adoption.  It  has  been  objected  to  on  tlie  ground  that '  chromosphere '  covers  the 
whole  bright-line  region  around  the  sun ;  but,  when  the  latter  name  was  flrst  proposed, 
there  waa  evidently  no  idea  that  above  the  envelope  of  hydrogen  there  lay  another 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  times  as  estensive,  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  re- 
Btiiot  it  to  the  lower  hydrogen  stratum,  and  retain  the  new  term  for  the  more  elevated 
mass  of  gaseous  matter." 

Mr.  Proctor  suggests  that  "  the  relation  between  the  prominences  and  the  layer  of 
colored  matter  at  a  lower  level  is  such  aa  to  render  the  term  Siei'ra,  employed  by  thoae 
who  discovered  the  layer,  altflgcther  more  appropriate  than  ehromo^fho'e,  which 
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driving  tlie  observation  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  be  placed 
radudly,  as  in  Fig.  137,  so  that,  while  one  half  extends  over  lihe 
sun's  limb,  the  other  half  falls  on  the  chromosphere,  the  double 
spectram  of  the  eim  and  chromosphere  wiU  then  be  received  as 
shown  in  Plate  IX.,  No.  4.     So  great  a  power  of  dispersion  is 


The  Bpedinm  of  iaa  Sun's  Dlek  (b( 


reqnisite  in  a  epectroseope  suited  to  this  purpose,  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  spectrum  of  diffiised  daylight  formed  at  the  same  time,, 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  speetrnm  of  the  chromosphere 
can  be  in  the  field  of  view  at  once,  and  therefore  the  telescope 
must  be  brought  in  various  directions  on  to  the  system  of  prisms, 
in  order  to  examine  the  different  sections  of  the  entire  spectrum. 
Figs,  139,  140,  and  141,  represent,  after  Lockyer's  drawings, 
those  portions  of  the  spectrum  which  are  usually  observed,  since 
they  are  those  best  suited  for  the  examination  of  the  prominences 
and  -the  chromosphere,  and  for  noticing  the  changes  occurring  in 
them.  Pig.  139  shows  that  part  of  the  solai'  spectrum  which 
includes  the  C-line,  togethei'  with  the  similar;  portion  of  the 
chromosphere  exhibiting  the  hydrogen  line  H  a,  equally  broad 

seems  lo  imply  that  the  colored.  liijer  forms  a  apherical  envelope.  I  see  eo  reason 
why  the  fine  word  Sierra  ehould  not  be  restored  to  its  place  in  onr  books  of  astron- 
omj,  and  the  brighter  and  fainter  pacts  of  the  corona  should  not  ba  called  eonma 
and  glory  ;  or  else  the  Astronomer  Eojal's  mode  of  describing  them  might  be  adoptedj 
and  one  called  the  ring-fui'med  coroua,  the  other  the  radiated  ciimna."] 
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and  somewhat  pointed  at  its  termination.  Fig.  141  exhibits  the 
F-liiie  and  solar  spectrum  in  itfl  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
above  it  the  hydrogen  line  H  ,3  of  the  chromosphere:  this  line 


l"3  DIak  (below)  and  that  of  tin)  CliroiDoaphere  (aboiel 


IS  spread  out  at  the  base,  and  terminates  above  in  an  arrow-shaped 
point,  while  the  line  H  a,  on  the  contrary,  remains,  as  a  rule,  of 
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the  same  width  throughout  as  the  C-hne.  Fig.  140  represents 
that  portion  of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  double  eodium  line  D, 
where  about  midway  between  two  very  fine  dark  linea  of  the 
solar  spectrum  the  yet  unlinown  line  D,  is  situated  in  the  spee- 
trom  of  the  chromosphere. 

While  the  red  line  H  a  is  always  brilliant  and  easily  seen,  the 
greenish-blue  line  H  ^,  thongh  also  very  bright,  is  yet  much 
iainter  and  frequently  also  maeh  shorter  than  H  a.  The  F-line, 
as  well  as  its  corresponding  line  H  jS,  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
clianges,  such  as  becoming  inflated,  bent,  widened,  twisted,  and 
broken  up— a  full  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  §  57. 

Besides  these  bright  lines  constantly  occurring  in  the  spectra 
of  the  prominences  and  the  chromosphere,  there  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  various  places  of  the  spectrum  many  other  bright 
lines,  very  marked  and  brilhant,  among  which  is  a  line  in  the 
red  between  B  and  0,  but  nearer  to  0  *  (Fig.  130,  No.  T),  another 
in  the  green  between  E  and  F  {Fig.  130,  No&.  3,  5,  8),  the  iron 
line  1474  (K.),  the  magnesiiim  lines,  etc. 

In  the  same  way  the  third  hydrogen  line  H  y  (blue)  near  Or 
(Fig.  130,  No.  2 ;  Frontispiece  No.  7),  No.  2796  (K.),  appears 
very  brilliant  under  favorable  circumstances ;  and  when  the  air  is 
transparent  and  free  from  vapor,  and  a  high  prominence  is  pres- 
ent, there  is  also  seen  the  fourth  hydrogen  line  il  B  (blue,  3ST0.1 
K.),  which  coincides  precisely  with  the  dark  line  marked  h  by 
Angstrom,  of  a  wave-length  of  0-00041011  of  a  mUlimeti'e;  this 
line  wag  seen  by  Kayet  with  great  distinctness  on  the  30th  of 
April  and  on  the  1st  and  20th  of  May,  1869.  The  red  line  near 
C  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines. 

The  remarkable  yellow  line  D,  (Fig.  140)  is  seen  as  constantly 
in  every  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  aun's  disk  as  the  hydro- 
gen lines ;  the  luminous  gas  to  which  it  is  due  must  therefore, 
like  hydrogen,  form  a  .constituent  of  the  chromosphere.  Lockyer 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  corresponding  dark  line  in  the  solar 
spectrum  for  this  line,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  micro- 
metrie  measurements,  and  the  most  painstaking  comparisons  with 
the  maps  of  Kirchhoff  and  Gassiot. 

•  [Prof.  0.  A.  Young,  on  December  21,  18T0,  saw,  in  the  spectrum  oi  a  very  brigtit 
but  small  prominence  on  the  N.  W,  limb  of  tlie  sun,  the  line  below  0,  wliich  he  had 
seen  twice  before,  but  had  often  looked  for  in  vain.    It  is  the  reversal  of  the  dark 
line,  6fi6,  of  Kirchhoff'a  map.] 
19 
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The  position  of  this  line  haa  teen  deteraiined  by  Hayet,  as 
well  as  by  Lpekyer  and  Seechi.  If  with  Rayet  the  distance  be- 
tween the  eodium  lines  D,  and  D,  be  taken  as  the  unit,  then  the 
distance  of  the  line  D,  from  D,  =  2.49,  If  the  wave-lengths  of 
the  lines  D,  and  D,  be  taken  at  590.53  and  589.88  millionth  of  a 
millimetre,  then  the  wave-length  of  the  line  D,  will  bo  588,27 
millionth  of  a  millimetre.  The  position  of  this  line  in  Kirch- 
hofF'g  scale  is  according  to  Young  1017.5,  according  to  Eayet 
1016.8. 

A  series  of  observations  upon  this  line  has  lately  been  insti- 
tuted by  Lockyer,  who  in  conjunction  with  Franklaud  liad  pre- 
viously ascertained,  by  comparisons  with  the  spectrum  given  by 
a  tube  filled  with  hydrogen,  that  it  could  not  be  attributed  to 
hydrogen  gas.     The  results  obtained  were  as  follows : 

1.  With  the  slit  tangential  to  the  sun's  limb,  the  line  D,  ap- 
peared bright  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chromosphere,  while  at  the 
game  time  the  C-line  was  dark  in  the  same  field  of  view. 

2.  In  a  prominence  over  a  spot  on  the  sun's  disk  the  lines  C 
and  F  were  bright,  while  the  yellow  line  D,  was  invisible, 

3.  In  a  prominence  which  burst  forth  under  high  pressure 
from  the  sun,  the  motion  indicated  by  change  of  the  wave-length 
(§  57)  was  less  for  the  line  D,  than  for  either  C  or  F. 

4.  In  one  case  the  C-line  appeared  long  and  continuous,  while 
■  the  line  D„  though  of  equal  length,  was  broken  and  inter- 
rupted. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  line  D,  is  certainly  not  occasioned 
by  hydrogen  gas,  and  its  source  is  therefore  at  present  still  un- 
discovered. 

The  reversal  of  the  sodium  lines  D,  and  D,  {mde  Plate  IX., 
Ko.  4)  has  been  observed  by  Lockyer,  and  subsequently  also  by 
Bayet,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  been  seen  as  bright  lines.  With  a  tangential  slit,  Rayet 
'saw  both  these  lines  dark  upon  the  sun's  lunb  ;  at  the  base  of  a 
magnificent  prominence  3'  high,  which  appeared  to  rest  upon  the 
eun's  limb,  both  these  lines  were  stiQ  dark  and  fading  away, 
though  already  somewhat  fainter ;  when  nearly  two-thirds  from 
the  base  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  but,  by  a  slight  displace- 
ment of  the  slit,  they  were  discovered  in  the  form  of  bright-yel- 
low lines.  At  the  smnmit  of  the  prominence  they  were  again 
dark  lines. 
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Tlie  four  magnesium  lines  Jj,  J„  J„  5„*  are '  seen  not  unfre- 
quently  as  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  but 
almost  always  as  very  short  lines,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
vapor  of  magnesium  does  not  rise  to  any  great  height  in  the 
chromosphere.  When  these  bright  lines  arc  visible,  the  first 
three,  h„  h„  \,  appear  of  about  equal  length,  while  the  fourth 
line,  S„  is  much  shorter  (Plate  IX.,  No.  4).  It  has  been  found 
by  Loehyer  and  Franhland  that  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that 
observed  in  the  chromosphere  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  spectrum 
of  terrestrial  magnesium  when  formed  by  the  passage  of  the 
electric  spark  through  the  air  between  electrodes  of  this  metal, 
and  the  poles  too  far  separated  to  allow  of  the  spectrum  extend- 
ing from  one  pole  to  the  other,  but  each  pole  surrounded  by  a 
luminous  vapor  of  magnesium.  In  observing  at  a  short  distance 
the  spectrum  of  tliis  luminous  gaseous  envelope,  the  most  re- 
frangible of  the  three  magnesium  lines  that  made  their  appear- 
ance was  always  the  shortest,  and  shorter  still  were  several  other 
lines  which  have  not  been  observed  as  yet  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere.  Of  the  many  iron  lines  occurring  as  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  only  a  few  appear  as  bnght  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere ;  among  these,  the  line  1474,  so 
often  referred  to,  which  shows  itself  as  a  short  gi'een  line,  is  that 
most  frequently  observed. 

At  certain  times,  when  powerful  eruptions  from  the  interior 
of  the  sun  extend  into  and  even  beyond  the  chromosphere,  the 
spectrum  of  the  latter  becomes  very  complicated.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  have  been  frequently  observed  by  Lockyer  with  a 
tangential  slit.  This  position  offers  the  advantage  of  viewing  at 
one  time  a  much  larger  extent  of  the  sun's  limb,  or  chromo- 
sphere, than  can  he  obtained  by  a  slit  placed  radially,  although 
the  latter  position  is  advantageous  when  the  object  of  the  ob- 
server is  to  watch  the  changes  occurring  in  the  chromosphere,  or 
to  observe  especially  the  foi-m  and  height  of  the  prominences, 
"When  the  slit  is  placed  tangentially  upon  the  sun's  limb,  so  that 
portions  of  the  sun  and  chromosphere  are  visible  at  the  same 
time  to  an  equal  height  in  the  slit,  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and 
chromosphere  are  no  longer  seen  side  by  side,  but  are  partially 
'.,  the  one  obscuring  the  other.     An  instance  of  this  is 


*  [Three  only  of  these  ii 
iron.] 
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given  in  Fig.  142,  as  observed  by  Lockyer  in' that  portion  of  the 
spectrum  containing  the  C-line,  -when  the  alit  encountered  a 
prominence;  the  dark  C-line  waa  completely  annihilated,  and 


IbiMliiii 


OoTOring  of  tlie  flai*  C-lino  wlUi  H  o. 

L  by  a  bright  band.  The  F-line,  as  shown  in  I"ig.  143, 
was  differently  affected.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  light  ■  emitted 
from  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sun,  the  bright  F-line  H/3  appeara 
to  be  of  greater  refrangibility  than  the  dark  F-lino  itself,  but,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  sun's  limb,  the  dark  F-line  in  the  spec- 
trum of  a  prominence  was  also  completely  replaced  by  the  cor- 
responding bright  line  of  hydrogen  gas.  Not  only  the  hydrogen 
lines,  but  also  many  other  lines,  appear  bright,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  and,  on  the 
17th  of  April,  1870,  hundreds  of  such  bright  or  reversed  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  were  observed  fey  Lockyer  at  a  spot  in  the  chromo- 
sphere where  a  prominence  was  situated.  The  complications  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  were  most  remarkable  in  the 
regions  more  refrangible  than  C,  and  in  tiiose  extending  from 
the  line  E  to  beyond  h,  and  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  F ;  the 
vapor  of  iron  under  extreme  pressure  seems  to  be  an  hnportant 
agent  in  this  phenomenon. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  observable  in  the 
bright  lines  of  hydrogen  gas  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromo- 
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sphere  is  that  of  the  ■widening  at  the  base  aud  pointed  arrow-like 
termination  of  the  grcenish-hlue  line  H  jS,  as  well  as  the  narrow- 
ing to  a  point  of  the  other  bright  lines  H  a  and  D„  as  repre- 
sented in  Figs,  139,  140,  and  lit.  The  caiises  affecting  the 
width  of  the  spectrum  lines  have  been  pointed  out  in  §  33 ;  these 
have  been  found  to  consist  partly  in  the  density  dependent  upon 
pressure,  and  partly  in  the  temperatnre  of  the  gas,  yet,  according 
to  some  experiment  made  by  Seeehi,  the  temperature  is  found 
to  exercise  the  most  important  influence  upon  the  width  of  the 
lines.  At  a,  given  temperature,  and  at  a  certain  degree  of  rare- 
faction, the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  consists  of  the  three  character- 


istic lines  H  a,  II  /3,  II  J.  With  an  increase  of  temperature,  the 
line  H  7  is  the  first  to  begin  to  widen  on  both  sides,  then  H  ff 
becomes  similarly  affected,  while  H  a  remains  unchanged,  even 
when  H  7  has  passed  into_  a  broad,  ill-defined  violet  band.  When 
the  gas  is  rarefied,  then  H  a  is  the  first ,  to  disappear,  while  H  ^ 
remains  unaffected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  proved 
from  Seechi's  experiments  that,  with  the  same  density  of  gas,  a 
decrease  of  temperature  is  followed  by  a  narrowing  of  the  three 
lines,  and  that,  with  a  given  density,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  de- 
crease of  temperature  at  which  they  will  entirely  disappear.  Tlxe 
pointed  termination  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
chromosphere  indicates  therefore  that  the   temperature  of  the 
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cliromoapliere  decreases  as  it  recedes  from  the  Bun,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  density  of  the  hydrogen  envelope  is  greater 
at  the  base  of  the  chromosphere  than  in  the  higher  regions. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  the  C-  and  F-Hnes  of  the  hydro- 
gen gas  in  tlie  chromosphere  and  prominences  do  not,  however, 
consist  merely  in  the  widening  of  the  lines  and  their  pointed 
termination,  but  also  freciuently  in  several  other  changes,  sach 
as  their  becoming  swollen  out  in  several  places  and  assuming  a 
twisted  appearance,  or  being  broken  up  into  separate  pieces-^ 
phenomena  which  must  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  violent 
eruptive  or  stormy  action  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the 


Clijingea  In  tbe  Lino  H  3,  flftet  Lockyer. 

iB.  Among  other  observers,  Loekyer  has  made  many 
observations  of  this  kind,  and  he  has  recorded  the  appearance 
presented  by  these  lines.  An  instance  is  given  in  Fig.  144, 
where  the  F-line  of  the  solar  spectrunl  is  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  bright  prominence-line  H  y9,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  arrow-pointed  termination,  has  assumed  the  form  of  a 
twisted  wavy  line,  the  lower  part  of  which  spreads  out  over  the 
sun's  disk :  the  C-line  of  the  same  prominence  remained,  in  the 
mean  while,  unaffected,  being  neither  spread  out  at  the  base  nor 
twisted  in  form. 

A  similar  phenomenon  in  a  very  brilliant  prominence  waa 
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noticed  by  Prof.  Young  on  the  19tli  of  April,  1870.  The  red 
0-line  {H  a)  was  remarkably  bright,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
foi-m  being  observed  with  a  tolerably  wide  opening  of  the  slit, 
but  in  no  part  was  the  line  either  twisted  or  broken.  The 
F-hne  {H  0),  on  the  contrary  (Fig.  145),  though  equally  briU- 
iaut,  was  everywhere  broken  up  into  pieces,  and  at  the  base  was 
three  or  four  times  wider  than  usual. 


It  will  presently  be  shown  in  what  manner  the  displacement 
of  a  spectrum-line  and  the  phenomena,  depicted  in  Figs.  IM  and 
145,  are  connected  with  the  moUon  of  the  luminous  gaseous  mass 
to  which  these  lines  in  the  spectroscope  owe  their  origin.  When, 
however,  as  in  these  instances,  only  one  of  the  spectrum  lines 
(H  ^)  is  so  affected,  and  the  other  hne  (H  a)  remains  unchanged, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be 
found  in  the  eddying  motion  of  the  gas  whence  the  light  is  emit- 
ted. Young  is  of  opinion  that  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  to  be 
attributed  to  some  local  absorption,  by  which  a  line  (color)  which 
is  much  spread  out  by  the  influence  of  pressure  and  temperature 
is  particularly  affected.  By  means  of  his  powerful  spectroscope, 
composed  of  five  prisms,  Young  was  able  to  watch  the  above 
phenomenon  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

A  series  of  similar  but  still  more  complicated  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  bright  spectrum-lines  of  a  prominence,  the 
causes  of  which  wUl  be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  in  §  57,  were 
observed  by  Lockyer  in  April,  1870,  when  some  sketches  were 
taken  of  them  by  an  experienced  draughtsman.  In  this  instance 
the  phenomena  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  red  C-line,  to  which 
Lockyer  directed  his  attention  almost  exclusively. 

Wlien  the  air  is  exceedingly  tranquil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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a  large  solar  spot,  or  over  a  large  region  in  the  sun's  disk,  ab- 
sorption bands  are  seen  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  spec- 
trum (Fig.  107)  crossing  at  right  angles  the  Fraunhofer  lines ; 
they  vary  iff  width  and  in  depth  of  shade,  according  as  a  pore,  a 
depression,  or  a  completely-formed  spot,  is  found  opposite  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  slit.  Here  and  there,  in  the  brightest 
portions  of  the  spectrum,  there  suddenly  appears  a  lozenge-shaped 
light  (Fig.  146,  No.  2)  in  the  middle  of  the  absorption  line.  It 
is  thought  by  Locliyer  to  be  caused  by  luminous  hydrogen  which 
is  subjected  to  a  more  than  usual  pressure,  and  this  may,  there- 
fore, possibly  be  the  cause  of  those  extreniely  bright  points  which 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  faculse  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun's 
limb. 

Fig.  146,  No.  1,  showB  the  dark  F-line  at  the  base  of  a  promi- 
nence as  observed  with  a  tangential  slit.  In  it  are  to  be  seen 
two  or  three  of  those  lozenge-shaped  stripes  of  light,  which  are 


H 


Bereraa]  of  Sie  O-  &iid  F-lines. 


due  apparently  to  the  greater  pressure  of  the  gas ;  they  were 
more  elongated  in  the  direction  of  tho  dark  line  than  was  the 
case  in  the  line  0. 

A  precisely  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  by  Toung  in 
both  ^e  D-linee.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1870,  he  saw,  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  umbra  of  a  large  spot  near  the  sun's  eastern 
limb,  the  two  sodium  lines  D,  and  D^  reversed,  or  as  bright  lines 
in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig,  147.  The  C-  and  F-lines  were 
also  reversed  at  the  same  time — a  phenomenon  which  has  been 
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frequently  observed  in  the  spectra  of  the  solar  spots  (p.  302)  with 
Young's  new  epeetroscope,  an  instrument  possessing  a  dispersive 
power  equal  to  thirteen  prisms  of  dense  fiint  glass. 

The  line  J),  was  not  visible  in  the  umbra  of  the  spot,  but 
showed  itself  distinctly  in  the  penumbra  as  a  dark  shadow.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  September,  the  following  lines  were 
seen,  bright  or  reversed,  in  the  spectrum  of  the  umbra  of  the 
same  spot,  in  the  following  order  of  brightness :  C,  F,  D^,  2T96 


n;i 

¥ 

i 

(K.),  or  H  7 ;  h„  5„  h, ;  T),,  J), ;  h,  J.,  and  1474  (K.)-  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  was  soon  revealed  by  the  appearance  of  two 
gigantic  prominences  which  were  observed  as  brilliant  objects  in 
the  spectroscope  on  the  sun's  disk ;  one  extended  into  the  umbra 
,of  the  spot,  the  other  only  as  far  as  the  penumbra. 

A  simple  method  of  illustrating  the  occurrence  of  the  simul- 
taneous observation  of  the  spectra  of  the  immediate  appendage 
of  the  sun  (the  chromosphere)  and  the  sun  itself  has  been  devised 
by  Lockyer.  Ho  noticed  that  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  tallow  or 
stearine  candle  is  suiTounded  by  an  envelope  of  sodium-vapor 
not  ordinarily  visible,  but  which  can  be  perceived,  immediately 
on  the  application  of  the  spectroscope,  by  the  existence  of  the 
yellow  sodium  lines.  If  the  slit  of  the  instniment  be  moved 
slowly  from  the  slide  into  the  flame,  at  the  spot  a  httle  above  the 
place  where  the  wick  bends  outward,  the  bright  line  D  wiU  at 
once  appear  against  a  dark  background :  by  a  farther  movement 
of  the  sKt  into  the  flame  itself,  a  second  spectrum,  the  continuous 
spectrum  of  the  fSame,  is  formed,  and  there  will  be  seen,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  two  spectra — that  of  the  flame, 
and  that  of  the  sodimn-vapor  by  whidi  it  is  enveloped.  If  the 
flame  be  agitated  so  as  to  produce  a  flickering,  the  bright  T>-line 
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may  be  made  to  pass  through  similar  changes  to  those  observed 
in  the  hydrogen  lines  of  the  chromosphere. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  the  lines  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon,  have  never  been  perceived  either  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  sun  or  in  that  of  the  chromosphere,  seeing  that  these 
substances  are  found  in  such  abundance  upon  the  earth.  In  his 
large  maps  of  the  solar  spectrum  (Plates  IV.,  V.,  VI.),  Angstrom 
has  also  included  the  spectnim  of  the  atmospheric  air  as  obtained 
from  the  electric  spark,  whence  it  may  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
lines  given  by  air,  the  components  of  which  are  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  are  nowhere  coincident  with  any  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines. 
The  non-appearance  of  the  lines  of  any  substance  in  the  spectrum 
of  a  self-luminous  composite  body  in  no  way  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  a  substance  is  entirely  absent. 

From  Angstrom's  investigations  it  appears  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  atmosphere  is  not  visible  when  the  electric  sparli  is  formed 
in  the  free  air  between  the  carbon-points  of  a  Bunsen  battery  of 
fifty  elements,  and  can  in  general  only  be  produced  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  Geissler's  tube  filled  with  rarefied  air  when  the 
electricity  is  at  a  high  tension ;  *  that  is  to  say,  under  circum- 
stances that  accompany  an  extremely  high  temperature.  In  the 
same  way  the  spectrum  of  carbon  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  mere 
incandescence  of  carbon  in  the  electric  euiTent ;  the  spectrum 
thus  produced  consists  partly  of  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
incandescent  solid  particles  of  carbon,  and  partly  of  the  spectra 
of  carbnretted  hydrogen  and  of  cyanogen.  The  heat  of  the  voltaic 
arc  of  flame  (§10)  is  therefore  insufficient  to  convert  carbon  into 
s  form.f 


*  [The  apectrum  of  the  idr  is  not  seen  when  the  electricity  irom  the  hattery  passes 
between  carbon-points,  because  the  Toltaio  arc  present  under  these  circurastanoes  con- 
Bists  of  a  bridge  of  the  vapor  or  fine  particles  of  the  substance  of  the  electrodes  over 
which  the  electrioitf  passes,  and  which  bj  the  resistance  it  offers  becomes  viTidlj  in- 
candescent. When  a  apart,  as  that  of  an  induction  coil,  can  pass  tlcronffh  free  air,  the 
spectra  of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  always  visible,  as  is  the  case  when  an  in- 
duction sparic  passes  between  reetallic  electrodes,  the  spectre  of  the  atmospheric  gases, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  (and  the  red  lino  of  hydrogen  from  the  aqueous  vapor  always 
present  in  ordinary  air)  being  then  seen  together  with  the  spectrum  of  the  metal  em- 
ployed. The  invariable  presence  of  the  atmospheric  spectrum  when  a  spark  passes 
Ihrouffh/ree  air  led  Hu^na  to  use  this  apectrum  as  a  scale  of  reference  in  his  niapa 
of  the  spectra  of  the  oheroical  elements.  The  small  amount  of  carbonic-add  gas  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  detected  hv  the  spectroscope.] 

t[S,.notom§68.] 
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By  applying  these  phenomena  to  the  sun,  we  are  led,  with 
Angstrom  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of  that  luminary 
is  on  the  one  band  too  high  to  permit  of  eueh  combinations  as 
earburetted  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  etc.,  being  formed,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  low  to  allow  of  carbon  being  converted  into  a 
gaaeons  state,  so  as  to  form  its  spectrum,  or  to  produce  the  spectra 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Similar  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  Wullner,  Seccbi,  and 
Zolhier,*  "Wiillner  by  means  of  experiment  (p.  132),  Zollner  by 
ingenious  reasonings  upon  the  behavior  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  the  sun  as  affected  by  variations  in  their  density, 
specific  gravity,  and  emissive  power,  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  eruptive  forms  of  the  prominences  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  hydrogen  gas  rushing  to  the  outer  surface 
from  the  interior  of  the  sun,  and  that  the  cause  of  these  eruptions 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  difference  of  pressure  to  which  the  gas 
is  subject  iu  the  interior,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Calcu- 
lations made  on  this  hypothesis,  taking  into  account  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  present  in  the  sun,  would  lead  us  by  analogy  to  re- 
gard the  amount  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  that  stratum  where 
the  hydrogen  spectrum  begins  to  be  continuous  as  extremely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  hydrogen.  Those  rays, 
therefore,  which  are  given  out  by  a  stratum  of  hydrogen  yielding 
a  continuous  spectrum,  pass  through  so  small  an  amount  of  in- 
candescent particles  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  coming  to  our 
eye,  that  the  absorption  they  suffer  is  extremely  small,  and  there- 
fore not  perceptible.  For  this  reason,  even  supposing  the  sun  to 
possess  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  similar  in  density 
and  temperature  to  its  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  lines  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  would  still  fail  to  be  visible  either  as  dark  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sim,  or  as  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, from  the  absence  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  both 
these  spectra,  that  these  substances  are  not  present  in  either  the 
sun  or  the  chromosphere. 

Prom  all  these  observations  the  following  results  may  be  de- 
duced concerning  the  nature  of  the  chromosphere : 

1.  The  body  of  the  sun,  or  its  light-giving  envelope  the  photo- 

*  Zollner,  Ueber  die  Teniperatur  und  phjaische  Beachaffeoheit  def  Sonne.  Bericht 
der  Kiinigi.  Sachs.  Gesellscb.  der  Wissenschaften  vom  2  Juni  1870. 
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sphere,  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  gaseous  envelope  in  which 
hydrogen  constitutes  the  chief  element,  and  which  is  called  the 
ehromosphere.  Its  mean  thickness  is  between  5,000  and  T,000 
miles. 

2.  The  prominences  are  local  accumulations  of  the  chromo- 
sphere, and  therefore  preeminently  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  ap- 
pear to  break  forth  from  time  to  time  from  the  interior  of  the 
sun  in  the  form  of  monster  eruptions,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  photosphere  and  chromosphere.  As  this  gas  on  effecting  a 
passage  rises  with  great  rapidity,  it  becomes  quickly  rarefied  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  sun's  Hmh, 

3.  As  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  the  greenieh-blue 
line  H/9,  coincident  with  the  Praunhofer  line  F,  tates  in  general 
the  form  of  an  arrow-head,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  sun's 
iimb,  and  the  widening  of  this  line  is  caused  by  an  increase  of 
pressure  as  well  as  by  a  rise  of  temperature,  therefore  the  press- 
ure and  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the 
chromosphere  must  be  greater  than  in  the  upper  part.  Fi-om 
the  experiments  undertaken  by  Lockyer,  Erankland,  "Wiillner, 
and  Secchi,  it  appears  that  even,  m  the  lowest  sfraiiiwi  of  this 
gasemis  envelope  the  press/ure  is  smaller  tham,  that  of  ov/r  (sbnios- 
^here,  therefore  that  the  gas  of  the  chromaspheTe  is  in,  a  state  of 


4.  The  greenieh-blue  line  H  j8,  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  of  the  same  width  as  the  lines  H  a  and  C,  sometimes  in  a 
prominence  swells  out  in  a  globular  form,  and  is  twisted  over  the 
ehromosphere  line  (Fig.  144),  the  cause  of  which  is  probably  the 
sudden  and  violent  meeting  or  damming  iip  of  streams  of  gas, 
and  their  consequent  condensation. 

5.  The  three  characteristic  linps  of  hydrogen  11  a,  II  ^,  II  7, 
as  well  as  a  fourth  blue  line,  are  all  observed  with  complete  cer- 
tainty in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  and  that  of  the  prom- 
inences ;  in  good  instruments,  and  under  &vorable  atmospheric 
circumstances,  the  first  two  lines  sometimes  extend  into  the  spec- 
trum of  the  regions  underlying  the  chromosphere,  and  thus  cause 
the  corresponding  Fraunhofer  lines  C  and  I"  to  appear  as  bright 
lines  upon  the  sun's  disk.  The  yellow  line  Dj  of  the  chromo- 
sphere is  neither  dne  to  sodium  nor  to  hydrogen,  uor  is  the  red 
line  less  refrangible  than  0  a  hydrogen  line ;  it  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  to  what  siibstances  they  belong. 
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6.  Under  tho  diromosphere  lies  the  luminous  cloud-like  va- 
porous omebnlouB  ^hoimphers,  which  contains  all  the  substaneee, 
the  spectrum  lines  of  which  appear  as  absorption  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  These  substances — among  which  iron,  magnesium, 
and  sodium,  are  especially  prominent — often  burst  forth  in  a  state 
of  incandescence,  and  are  carried  up  to  a  certain  distance  into 
the  chromosphere  and  into  the  basis  of  the  prominences,  though 
not  in  general  to  any  considerable  elevation. 

Seeehi  has  been  led  to  believe  from  bis  observations  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  1860,  as  well  as  from  those  recently  under- 
taken with  bis  large  instrument,  that  the  chromosphere  does  not 
immediately  rest  on  the  sun's  limb,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
very  tbin  space  of  white  light  from  2"  to  3"  in  thickness  (40,000 
miles),  which  giv^  a  continuous  spectrum.  Seeehi  is  of  opinion 
that  Kirchboff 's  assumed  alt/iosphere  of  luminous  vapors,  in  which 
the  white  light  of  the  sun  suffers  the  selective  absorption  pro- 
ducing the  dark  lines,  is  to  be  found  in  this  stratum  of  white  light.* 

This  view  is  opposed  by  Lockyer,  who  denies  the  existence 
of  this  stratum  of  light  separating  the  chromosphere  from  the 
sun's  limb.  According  to  bim,  the  photosphere,  a  very  naiTow 
stratum  of  mixed  luminous  vapors  which  yield  reversed  spectra 
of  the  IVaimbofer  lines,  forms  the  border  or  upper  surface  of  the 
solar  nucleus  upon  which  the  chromosphere  or  stratum  of  glow- 
ing hydrogen  gas  immediately  rests. 

KirchhoiF's  theory,  that  the  solar  nucleus  is  suiTounded  by  a 
very  expanded,  non-luminous,  and  comparatively  cool  absorptive 
atmosphere,  must  therefore  give  place  to  that  of  the  glowing  and 
light-emitting  photosphere  being  smrounded  by  a  luminous  and 
intensely  bot  stratum  of  gas,  the  chromosphere,  the  spectrum  of 
which  consists  mainly  of  that  of  hydrogen  gas.  Lockyer  is  of 
opinion  that,  from  the  extremely  rarefied  condition  of  tliis  gas,  the 
existence  of  any  other  atmosphere  extending  beyond  it,  as  might 

*  [Prof.  Yaui^,  in  describing  his  observations  of  the  total  BOlar  eclipse  of  Decern 
bee  23,  1810,  says ;  "  Prof.  Lai^lej  has  so  well  stated  what  we  saw  (see  note  on  page 
1^4)  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  putting  on  record 
-that  tho  sudden  reversal  into  brightness  and  coIof  of  the  countless  dark  lines  of  the 
spectrum  at  the  oammencenient  of  totality,  and  their  gradual  dying  out,  vas  tbe  most 
eiquisitely  beautiful  phenomenon  possible  to  conceive,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
considerable  theoretical  importance.  Secchi's  eonHmuma  apedmia  at  the  sun's  limb 
is  probably  the  same  thing  modified  by  atmospheric  glare ;  anywhere  but  in  tho  clear 
sky  of  Italy,  so  much  modified,  indeed,  as  to  he  wholly  masked."] 
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be  inferred  from  the  corona,  ia  very  improbable,  and  tliat  the 
thicknesa  of  the  chromosphere  would  be  indicated  by  the  height 
of  its  Bpeetnim  lines,  the  bright  hydrogen  lines  H  a,  H  ,9,  H  7 ; 
these  lines  being  broad  at  the  limb  of  the  sun,  and  running  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of 
the  chromosphere,  at  the  height  indicated  by  the  termination  of 
the  lines,  is  insufiicient  to  keep  hydrogen  gas  in  a  state  of  lumi- 
nosity. It  has  been  ascertained  (p.  122)  that  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature imparts  to  hydrogen  the  power  of  widening  its  spectrum 
lines,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  decrease  of  temperature  produces 
a  naiTOwing  of  the  lines.  Now,  the  spectrum  lines  of  a  promi- 
nence are  broad  at  the  base  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun's  limb, 
and  terminate  in  a  point  (Figs.  140, 141) ;  the  temperature  at  the 
point  must  therefore  be  lower  than  at  the  base.  The  envelope 
of  hydrogen  may  manifestly  extend  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
bright  lines  without  its  existence  being  revealed  to  us  by  the  lines 
of  its  spectrum,  and  for  this  reason  these  bright  lines  afford  no 
sufficient  measure  for  the  thielmess  of  the  chromosphere ;  it  is 
much  more  probable  that,  owing  to  a  continuous  decrease  in  its 
temperature  and  density,  the  chromosphere  stretches  out  into 
space  to  a  distance  far  beyond  our  power  of  recognition,* 

57.  Modes  of  obsekvinq-  the  Pkominences  in  Sunshine, ^Pokm 

OF   THE  PrOMINKNCES, 

As  early  as  1866,  Loekyer  attempted  to  observe  the  promi- 
nences in  full  sunshine  by  means  of  a  Herschel-Browning  spectro- 
scope placed  in  combination  with  a  telescope.  The  method  he 
employed,  and  which  he  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Society  in  a  special 
communication,t  depends,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned  (p. 
264),  on  the  specific  diiferenee  between  the  light  of  the  promi- 
nences and  that  of  the  sun  itself. 

The  light  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  body  which  passes 
through  the  slit  of  a  spectroocope  will  be  spread  out  by  the  prism 

"  [This  seems  the  place  to  cJl  attpntion  io  the  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Johnstone 
Stonej,  publiahed  in  1867,  in  which  he  anticipated  from,  theoretical  considecatiocB 
some  of  the  results  since  obtained  from  observation. — See  Abstract,  "  Proceedings 
Bojal  Society,"  voLxtL,  p.  35,  and  vol  ivii.,  pi] 

t  [In  Lockyer's  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  in  October,  1866,  there  was ' 
no  Bta1«nient  of  a  method  of  observation  or  of  the  principleB  on  iihicli  tlie  spectro- 
Bcope  might  reveal  the  red  flames.    His  suggesdon  consisted  only  of  the  follovring 
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into  a  bund  of  greater  or  less  length,  and  form  a  conimuous  epec- 
trum. 

Tlie  liglit  of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  body  will  by  the  same 
means,  on  the  contrary,  be  decomposed  into  a  few  only,  some- 
times even  into  a  very  few,  bright  Imes. 

In  the  first  ease,  the  greater  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the 
less-will  be  its  intensity  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  source 
of  light ;  in  the  second  case,  especially  when  the  spectrum  eoneieta 
only  of  a  couple  of  lines,  the  intensity  of  each  line  is  Uttle  less 
than  half  that  of  the  light  itself. 

If,  therefore,  an  equal  amount  of  light  from  two  self-luminous 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  solid  or  liquid,  and  the  other  gaseous  or 
vaporous,  enter  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  at  the  same  time,  the 
bright  lines  of  the  latter  will  be  more  brilliant  than  the  color  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  continuous  spectrum. 

Now,  by  increasing  the  number  of  prisms,  the  continuous 
spectrum  may  become  so  elongated,  and  consequently  diminished 
in  light,  that,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  163),  the  once 
brilliant  solar  spectrum  may  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of  visibility, 
while  the  same  amount  of  dispersion  produces  on  a  spectrum  of 
lines  from  glowing  gas  only  an  increase  in  the  distanee  ietween 
the  Unes,  and  no  considerable  diminution  of  their  brilliancy. 

The  reason  why  the  prominences  round  the  sun's  hmb  cannot 
be  seen  through  a  telescope  at  any  time  by  screening  off  the 
intense  light  of  the  sun  is  owing  to  the  extreme  brihianey  with 
which  the  sun  illuminates  the  earth's  atmosphere,  the  particles 
of  which  scatter  so  large  an  amount  of  light  as  quite  to  overpower 
the  fainter  light  of  the  prominences,  and  prevent  them  making 
any  sensible  impression  on  the  eye. 

In  a  total  edipse  of  the  sun  the  light  of  this  atmosphere  is  so 
considerably  reduced  as  to  allow  the  larger  prominences  beyond 
the  limb  of  the  sun  to  be  observed  by  the  unassisted  eye.  The 
possibility  of  reducing  the  glare  of  sunlight  at  any  other  time 
without  extinguishing  the  light  of  the  prominences  rests  on  the 
circumstance  already  mentioned,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists 
of  rays  of  every  color,  and  therefore  produces  in  a  spectroscope 

queslJon:  "May  not  the  apeotroseope  afford  ua  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  '  red 
flamea '  which  total  eclipses  Imve  rercaled  to  us  in  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  although 
they  escape  all  other  methoda  of  obaeiration  at  other  times  ?  "  —  "  Proceedings 
Royal  Society,"  voL  iv.,  p.  268.] 
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of  liighly  dispersive  power  a  long  and  faint  spectrum,  wliile  tlie 
light  of  the  prominences,  consisting  in  general  of  only  three  or 
four  kinds  of  rays,  remains  even  after  the  greatest  dispersive 
power  still  concentrated  into  the  same  number  of  lines  (H  a,  II 
0,  H  7,  D,). 

It  was  on  these  principles,  first  announced  by  Loctyer,*  that 
Janssen  succeeded  the  day  after  the  edipse  of  August  18, 1868, 
in  observing  the  speotru/m  of  the  prominences  in  sunshine.  That 
the.  method  he  employed  was  no  other  than  that  suggested  by 
Loekyer  is  evident  from  his  own  communication  to  the  French 
Academy,  dated  Calcutta,  the  3d  of  October,  1868,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  The  principle  of  the  new  method 
rests  upon  the  difference  between  the  spectrum  peculiarities  of 
the  light  of  the  prominences  and  that  of  the  photosphere.  The 
light  of  the  photosphere,  which  is  derived  from  incandescent 
solid  or  liquid  particles  is  incomparably  stronger  than  that  of 
the  prominences  which  is  derived  irom  gases.  On  this  account 
it  has  been  impossible  hitherto  to  see  the  prominences  except 
during  a  total  solar  eclipse.  By  the  employment,  however,  of 
spectrum  analysis  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  may  be  reversed. 
In  fact,  ly  the^oaess  of  aaudyzaiwn  the  ligM  of  the  suH  is  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  rwnge  of  the  speetrum,  cmd  its  i/ntensity 
heoomes  considerdhly  hssffiml.  The  commences,  on  the  contra/r>j, 
furnish  only  a  few  ddacSied  groups  of  rays  which  a/re  bright 
enough  to  hear  comparison  /with  the  corresponM/ng  rays  of  the 
aola/r  speetrum.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lines  of  the  promi- 
nences may  be  seen  easily  in  the  same  field  of  the  spectroscope 
with  the  solar  spectrum,  while  the  direct  images  of  tiie  promi- 
nences are  invisible  on  account  of  the  overpowering  light  of  the 
aun.  Another  circumstance  very  favorable  to  this  new  method 
of  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  bright  lines  of  the  promi- 
nences correspond  with  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum : 
they  can,  therefore,  not  only  be  more  easily  recognized  in  the 
field  of  the  spectroscope  along  the  edges  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  also  detected  on  the  solar  spectrum  itself,  and  their  traces 
even  followed  on  the  very  surface  of  the  sun." 

As  soon  as  Janssen  and  Loekyer  had  succeeded  by  this 
method  in  observing  the  speGtrwm  of  the  prominences  indepen- 
dently of  a  total  eclipse,  it  became  a  question  whether  it  would 
*  [Sec  note  on  page  262.] 
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not  be  possible  not  merely  to  see  the  b'nes  of  the  prominences, 
but  also  to  make  their  actual  forms  visible  during  sunshine. 

The  length  of  the  bright  lines  of  a  prominence,  the  line  H  j8 
for  instance,  corresponds  with  the  height  of  that  part  of  the 
prominence  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  slit,  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  (p.  26i)  how  by  passing  the  slit  over  the  sur&ee 
of  the  prominence,  and  mapping  down  the  varying  height  of  the 
line  H  ;8,  Lockyer  succeeded  in  constructing  the  outline  of  a 
prominence. 

Janssen,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  to  bring  the  slit  succes- 
sively over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  a  prominence  by  means 
of  the  quick  rotation  of  a  direct-vision  spectroscope,  so  that 
when  the  motion  was  sufficiently  rapid  he  might  be  able,  owing 
to  the  duration  of  the  impression  of  light  npon  the  eye,  to  see 
the  complete  outline  at  one  view.  The  same  idea  oecuiTed  both 
to  Lockyer  and  Zollner :  the  former,  without  interfering  with 
the  spectroscope,  merely  gave  the  slit  a  rapid  revolution  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  instnmient ;  the  latter 
accomphshed  the  same  end  by  giving  the  slit  an  oscillatory 
motion  by  means  of  a  spring.  But  these  experiments,  though 
giving  promise  of  success,  were  soon  abandoned  for  other 
methods,  partly  on  account  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  they 
entailed,  partly  because  it  soon  appeared  that  the  object  could  be 
far  better  attained  by  a  much  simpler  process. 

Huggins  had  already  been  working  for  two  years  in  another 
direction.  As  the  prominences  were  pale  red  or  pink  in  color, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  see  them  fully 
during  sunshine,  if  he  could  succeed,  by  the  intervention  of 
colored  glasses,  in  eliminating  the  intense  yellow,  gi'een,  and  blue 
rays  from  the  white  light  of  the  sun.  Were  this  accomplished,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  Ted  light  of  the  prominences  would 
alone  pass  unobstructed  through  the  glasses,  and  be  no  longer 
overpowered  by  the  remaining  atmospheric  rays,  eo  that  the 
forms  of  the  prominences  themselves  would  be  seen  direct  by 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  or  an  opera-glass, 

After  selecting  with  great  care,  by  means  of  prismatic  analy- 
sis, a  number  of  colored  glasses  and  fluids  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, Huggins  examined  the  sun  by  their  aid,  both  by  viewing  it 
through  them  directly,  and  also  by  projecting  the  image  of  the 
Bun  npon  a  screen  in  a  dark  room,  after  the  white  light  had  pre- 
20 
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viously  been  sifteii,  so  to  apeak,  by  means  of  the  system  of 
colored  media.* 

This  plan,  however,  failed  in  accomplishing  its  object,  and  in 
tho  winter  of  1868  Huggins  resumed  his  labors  by  employing  as 
a  medium  a  mby-colored  glass  which  permitted  only  the  extreme 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  pass  through.  On  February  13, 
1869,  he  first  succeeded  in  bright  snnaliine  in  seeing  a  promi- 
nence with  sufficient  distinctness  to  determine  its  form  and  draw 
its  outline. 

Por  this  investigation  he  made  use  of  a  spectroscope  in  which 
a  narrow  slit  had  been  introduced  between  the  prisms  and  the 
object-glass  of  the  small  telescope,  close  in  front  of  the  latter.f 
This  slit  admitted  into  the  telescope  only  those  rays  of  a  refrau- 
gibility  exactly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  line  C.  As  the 
hrigM  C-line  (H  a)  always  occurs  in  the  spectrum  of  a  promi- 
nence, Hug^ns  knew  that  when  he  saw  this  Une  visible  in  the 
instrument  a  prominence  was  in  the  field  of  the  slit :  when  he 
widened  the  sht  of  the  spectroscope  so  as  to  view  the  whole  form 
of  tho  prominence,  the  spectrum  became  so  impure  that  the 
image  eould  only  be  traced  with  difficulty,  and  the  light  from 
the  neighborhood  of  tJie  C-line  became  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
tense as  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the  susceptibility  of  the 
eye.  He  then  applied  a  deep  mby-eolorod  glass  to  absorb  the 
rays  of  a  different  refrangibility  to  that  of  the  C-line,  when  the 

*  [In  a  note  read  before  the  Rojal  Astronomica!  Sodetj  in  1869,  Hu^na  says: 
"  Sutsequentlj,  when  the  Indian  observations  had  confirmed  my  suspicion,  that  the 
prominences  would  give  bright  lines,  and  also  ebow  their  position  in  tlie  apectrum,  I 
tried  a  large  number  of  colored  media.  The  difficulty  is,  to  find  two  media  which  by 
their  combmation  shall  absorb  light  of  ail  refrangibihties  eicept  precisely  that  of  the 
line  0  or  the  line  F.  If  even  a  small  range  of  refrangibility  besides  that  of  the  line 
selected  be  allowed  to  pass,  the  scattered  light  of  the  atmosphere  overpowers  and 
eclipses  the  prommenees.  The  most  promisii^  of  the  media  wMoh  I  tested  were  a 
solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia,  which  cuts  off  very  neariy  all  the  light  more  refran- 
^ble  than  C,  and  a  solution  of  chlorophyll,  which  gives  a  stroi^  hand  of  absorption, 
iating  away  the  brighter  pact  of  the  l%ht  less  refrangible  than  C.  Unfortunately,  the 
chlorophyll  band  encroaches  a  little  upon  C,  and  bo  weakens  the  light  of  the  promi- 
nences. The  absorption  band  of  chlorophyll,  as  Prof,  Stokes  has  shown,  can  be 
moved  a  little  in  the  spectnim  by  acids  and  alkalies,  and  differs  sl^tly  in  position  in 
the  chlorophyll  of  different  plants ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  degrade  the  band 
Bnffidentlj  to  allow  !i^t  of  the  reftai^biUty  of  C  to  pass  wholly  unimpeded."] 

■|-  [The  slit  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  small  telescope,  and  not  before  the 
object-glass.     This  mistake  was  made  by  Ho^ns  in  his  description  of  hia  observa- 
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prominence  was  seen  in  a  complete  fonn  with  perfect  distinct- 
ness. A  sketch  of  the  prominence  first  observed  by  Huggins  in 
this  manner  is  given  in  Fig.  148. 

Simultaneously  with  Huggins,  both  Zollner  and  Loekyer 
were  each  working  independently  toward  the  same  end.  Zoll- 
ner, already  known  to  fame  by  his  "  PhotometriHchen  Unter- 
sndnmgen,"  and  well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  every 
kind  of  optical  instrument,  had  in  a  treatise  entitled  "Feber 
ein  neues  Spectroskop,"  etc,*  g^ven  expression  to  his  ideas  on 
the  different  modes  of  observing  the  forms  of  the  prominences  in 


Bnegbis'e  £^t  Obsraiation  of  s  FrcmiliieDce  In  Full  Sunnhinc?. 


sunlight,  with  a  description  of  the  experiments  he  had  himself 
undertaken  in  this  direction.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  method  of  diminishing  the  light  of  the  earth^a  atmosphere  by 
a  sufficient  increase  in  the  number  of  prisms  deserved  the  most 
decided  preference  over  the  methods  of  a  revolving  slit  or  an  ab- 
sorptive medium,  but  he  was  unable  himself  to  put  this  plan 
immediateij  into  practice  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the 
necessary  instruments.  The  mode  of  procedure  which  Zollner 
considered  as  most  suitable  consisted  of  a  combination  of  lock- 
yeHs  principle  with  the  last  method  employed  by  Huggins, 
namely,  of  first  seeking  out  the  spectrum  line  of  a  prominence, 
and  then  opening  the  slit  so  wide  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  entire 
prominence,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  through  the  aperture. 

When  Loekyer  learned  on  the  27th  of  February,  1869,  that 
Huggins  had  succeeded  in  seeing  the  prominences  in  sunshine 
by  inerdy  widemmg  the  sUt,  the  same  idea  occurred  to  him  which 
Zollner  had  already  published  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month, 
ViasenBehaften  la  Leipzig,  rom  fl. 
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but  whieh  lie  had  not  been  able  to  cany  out  practically,  that  the 
diminution  of  the  atmospheric  light  would  be  much  more  com- 
pletely accomplished  by  an  increaae  in  the  number  of  prisms  tlian 
by  the  use  of  absorptive  glasses,*  and  that  the  prominences  would 
certainly  be  seen  in  their  whole  extent  if  one  of  their  spectrum 
lines,  the  greenish-hlue  line  II  ^,  or  the  red  line  H  a,  for  instance, 
was  brought  into  the  field  of  view  of  a  spectroscope  of  great 
dispersive  power,  and  the  slit  then  opened  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  complete  form  of  the  prominence  to  be  seen.  The  admirable 
telespectroscope  (Pig.  136),  fiirnished  with  seven  prisms,  which 
was  then  complete  and  in  his  possession,  confirmed  after  a  few 
trials  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  ho  was  the  first  to  succeed, 
without  additional  mechanical  help  or  the  use  of  colored  glasses, 
in  observing  the  prominences  at  any  time  when  the  sun  was 
risible,  and  tracing  their  complete  outline,  f 

*  [The  authov  appears  here  not  sufficiently  to  distinguish  between  the  experiments 
fcy  Huggins  to  view  the  promineneea  by  the  method  of  absorption,  and  those  by  the 
piismatie  method,  which  he  was  carryiag  on.  at  the  same  time.  In  the  methoci  of  the 
^de  Elit,  Huggins  relied  alone  upon  the  prismatic  method,  and  the  ruby  glass  was 
used  for  diminishing  the  glare,  which  was  painful  to  the  eye,  and  prevented  the  forma 
■of  the  prominences  from  being  seen  with  the  small  speotcoaoope  employed,  whick  wna 
furnished  with  only  two  prisma.  With  a  spectroscope  of  greater  dispersive  power  the 
led  gloss  is  not  neoessary.  The  method  is  identical  with  that  adopted  by  Zollner, 
:and  employed  by  Jjockyer  and  Eespighi.] 

f  [The  editor  has  on  several  ocoaaiona  sinceFebrnary,  1889,  when  he eori'esponded 
with  Prof.  Maiwell  on  the  subject,  attempted  to  apply  to  the  sun  the  method  of  riewing 
;an  object  by  monochromatic  l^t  oi^inally  employed  by  Pi'of.  Maxwell  in  his  eipori- 
ments  on  color.  This  method  would  permit  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sun's  limb, 
■or  even  the  whole  sun,  to  be  seen  at  once.  Prof  Maiwell,  m  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
■ruary  19,  1869,  stated  the  general  principle  thus :  "  You  make  a  spectroscope  con- 
^sisUng  of  a  Get  of  prisms  and  a  lens  on  either  side  of  them,  and  a  slit  at  the  principal 
focus  of  each  of  the  lenses.  No  light  can  get  through  this  combination  except  that 
which  can  pass  from  one  slit  to  the  other,  so  that  by  adjusting  the  slits  ail  light  except 
that  of  one  bright  line  of  the  prominence  may  be  cut  off."  In  applying  this  method 
to  the  aun,  a  spectroaoope  of  great  dispersive  power,  provided  with  a  long  ooiUmator, 
is  attached  to  the  aatronomical  telescope  so  that  the  slit  is  placed  at  some  distance 
nitliin  the  prmcipal  focns,  thus  causing  the  sun's  image  to  &U  without  tlie  coUimaCing 
lens  somewhere  among  the  prisms.  At  the  principal  focus  of  the  small  telescope  of 
the  spectroscope  a  second  slit  is  placed.  With  the  aid  of  a  positive  eyc-piece  this 
telescope  is  moved  until  the  bright  line,  say  C,  of  a  promiaeuoe  is  seen  to  fall  between 
Ibe  jaire  of  this  second  slit.  The  eye-piece  is  then  removed,  and  the  eye  placed  at  the 
slit  Under  these  circumstances  the  observer  sees  the  sun,  or  paii:  of  his  disk,  bj 
means  cf  light  of  that  pftctioular  refrangibility  only.  By  moving  the  small  telescope 
the  aun  may  be  viewed  by  monocbromatio  light  of  any  desired  refrangibility.  The 
.editor  has  always  found  the  false  light  about  the  sun's  limb  from  the  difErnedon  images 
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By  the  same  means  ZoUner  saw  the  prominencee  for  the  flrafe 
time  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1869.  He  has  puhKshed  the  resalts  of 
his  ohaervations,  and  accompanied  them  by  a  series  of  highly- 
interesting  drawings  of  some  of  the  larger  prominences,  in  which 


their  origin,  development,  and  subsequent  disappearance,  are  very 
clearly  exhibited. 

In  !Fig.  149  are  given  some  of  the  most  conspicuons  forms  of 
these  masses  of  flame,  together  with  the  date  of  obsei^vatioiij  the 
place  of  their  appearance  on  the  eim's  limb,  and  their  height  in 
seconds  (vicle  note  in  p.  231).  With  regard  to  these  forms, 
Zollner  makes  the  following  remarks ; 

cauaed  bj  the  first  slit  to  render  the  promineuoes  lees  dletinot  than  when  seen  by  the 
method  of  using  a  wide  slit,  and  more  than  W  counterbalanee  the  advanlage  of  viewing 
at  oui:e  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  sun's  limb.] 
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"  The  first  prominence  whicb  I  observed  i 
Fig.  Ii9,  No.  1.  Over  a  conical  mass  of  extreme  brilliancy  pro- 
jecting from  the  sun's  limb ,  there  exten(is  a  cloud-like  form  of 
less  intensity.  To  the  same  type  belong  also  the  prominences 
No.  4  and  No.  6. 

"  No.  4  was  a  very  striking  object  from  the  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful cloud  of  cumulus  form  which  floated  at  some  distance  above 
the  cone.  The  cloud  was  remarkably  soft  in  texture,  and  trace- 
able in  its  smallest  details.  The  individual  cumulus-like  elements 
of  which  it  was  composed  appeared  almost  like  faintly  luminous 
points. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  was  that  represented  in 
No.  2.  I  could  hai-dly  ti-ust  the  evidence  of  my  eyes  as  1  per- 
ceived in  it  the  lambent  motion  of  a  flame.  This  motion  was, 
however,  slower  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  flame  than  the 
corresponding  motion  in  the  high  flaring  flames  of  great  con- 
flagrations. The  time  required  for  the  propagation  of  this  wave 
of  flame  from  the  base  to  the  termination  of  tlie  image  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  seconds," 

It  is  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  red 
line  (H  a)  or  the  greenish-blue  line  (H  ;3)  be  aeieoted  for  this 
method  of  observation  ;  the  requisite  width  of  slit  depends  mainly 
upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  observing  tele- 
scope of  the  spectroscope  be  flxed  upon  the  C-line,  and  the  narrow 
filit  be  so  directed  on  to  the  hmb  of  the  sun  that  the  red  line  H  a 
appears  in  the  field  of  view,  on  widening  the  slit,  the  prominence 
wiU  be  seen  of  a  red  color ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  F-line  and 
the  line  H  jS  be  observed,  the  same  form  will  be  visible  in  the 
color  of  greenish  blue. 

It  wiU  not  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  even  with 
the  smallest  opening  of  the  slit  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
■sun's  surface  is  included  in  the  field  of  view.  If  this  opening  be 
not  greater  than  ^^  of  an  inch,  and  the  image  of  the  sun,  as  in 
lockyer's  instrument,  be  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  yet  the  rays 
passing  through  the  slit  would  include  those  emitted  from  a  space 
on  the  sun's  surface  of  about  3,300  miles  in  extent- 
Each  of  the  two  methods  described  in  §  55  of  observing  the 
spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  and  that  of  the  prominences  pos- 
.sesses  peculiar  advantages.  If  the  object  be  merely  to  analyze 
the  various  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  then  the 
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magnified  image  of  the  8un  is  examined  by  means  of  the  narrow 
slit ;  bat,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  forms  of  the  prominences  are  to 
be  observed,  the  small  direct  image  of  the  snn  formed  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  objeet-giass  is  made  use  of,  and  a  wider  slit 
is  employed, 

When,  as  in  Secehi's  equatorial,  the  direct  image  of  the  sun  is 
about  1^  indi  in  diameter,  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  can  be 
opened  about  ^'j-  of  an  inch,  the  whole  of  a  prominence  may  be 
seen  at  once  if  not  exceeding  40"  or  50"  (18,000  or  22,000  miles). 
Prominences  exceeding  that  height  must  be  observed  piece- 
meal. Under  such  circumstances,  witli  a  wide  slit  radially  placed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  observe  in  the  small  image  of  the  sun  the  thick- 
ness of  the  chromosphere,  even  supposing  it  to  extend  to  some 
■distance,  while  in  the  magnified  image  it  may  readily  both  be 
seen  and  metmured. 

If  the  widened  slit  be  placed  tangentiaUy,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  sun's  limb,  the  stratum  of  the  chromo- 
sphere appears  as  a  very  bright  red  band ;  upon  this  line  are  seen 
small  elevations  of  a  form  resembling  such  flames  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  fields  of  an  evening  at  harvest-time  when  the  stubble 
is  being  burnt.  The  prominences  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  chromosphere  by  their  more  vivid  light,  and  in 
general  by  their  rising  to  a  much  greater  elevation. 

When  the  spectrum  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  has  disappeared 
in  consequence  of  the  powerful  dispersion  of  the  light,  and  the 
portion  of  the  prominence  then  in  ^e  field  of  view  alone  is  visi- 
ble through  the  widely-opened  slit,  the  telescope  or  slit  is  moved 
slowly  forward,  and  luminous  images  of  the  moat  wonderful  forms 
flit  before  the  eye,  being  just  as  easily  observed  as  during  a  total 
solar  eclipse.  In  describing  some  of  these  shadow-forms  Loekyer 
writes :  "  Here  one  is  reminded,  by  the  fleecy,  infinitely  delicate 
cloud-films,  of  an  English  hedgerow  with  luxuriant  elms ;  here 
of  a  densely  intertwined  tropical  forest,  the  intimately  interwoven 
branches  tiireading  in  all  directions,  the  prominences  generally 
expanding  as  they  mount  upward,  and  changing  slowly,  indeed 
almost  imperceptibly.  ...  As  a  rule,  the  attachment  to  the 
chromosphere  is  narrow,  and  is  not  often  single ;  higher  up,  the 
stems,  so  to  speak,  intertwine,  and  the  prominence  expands  and 
soars  upward  until  it  is  lost  in  delicate  filaments,  which  are 
carried  away  in  floating  masses." 
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Tlie  various  forms  of  tlie  prominences  may  be  classified  gen- 
erally into  two  etiaraeteTiatie  groups,  very  aptly  designated  by 
Zollner  as  vwjnro'm  or  doudMhe  forms,  and  em^ti/oe  forms, 

Throngli  a  small  telescbpe  the  details  of  the  outline  and  in- 
ternal configuration  of  these  forms  are  less  clearly  visible.     Some 
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of  these  are  represented  in  Pig.  150,  Nos.  1  to  13,  as  they  were 
seen  by  Loetyer  through  his  telescope,  when  they  appeared  as 
prolongations  of  the  C-line  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  form  of 
red  flames.  The  upper  part  is  the  spectrum  of  the  sky  immedi- 
ately snrroimding  the  sun,  reduced  to  the  verge  of  visibility  by 
the  great  dispersive  power  of  the  spectroscope ;  upon  this  first 
appeared  the  red  line  H  a,  which  on  widening  the  slit  assumed 
the  form  of  the  prominence  visible  at  that  spot,  represented  in 
the  drawings  as  white  upon  a  blacli  backgroimd.  In  some  cases 
(No.  2)  the  prominence  was  seen  to  extend  downward  along  the 
0-liue,  in  others  the  0-line  appeared  waved  (4),  or  interi'upted 
(11),  and  sometimes  terminated  in  a  lozenge-shaped  light  of  a  red 
color;  in  Ko.  3  the  dark  F-hne  also  appeared  waved,  and  tlie 
small  flame  above  it  was  of  the  greenish-blue  color  peculiar  to 
that  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  in  the 
United  States,  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  observation 
of  the  forms  and  variabiUty  of  the  prominences.  In  Fig.  151, 
Nos.  1  to  8,  are  represented  some  of  these  characteristic  forms 
according  to  the  drawings  prepared  by  Young.  The  observa- 
tions were  made  early  in  the  afternoon,  on  various  days  between 
the  1st  of  October  and  the  4th  of  November,  1869.  The  an- 
nexed table  contains  particulars  of  their  size  and  position  : 


NO. 

ABgle. 

B^^th. 

Height 

Eemarka. 

230° 

-68° 

46' 

Very  briiliaEt. 

2&r 

-81° 

60° 

Bright,  and  in  two  parts. 

270° 

-28° 

30" 

Faint]?  laminouB,  in  fomi  resembling  a  mneh- 

886° 

H-sr 

EB- 

Bp^hreloud-like. 

Aa  isolaced  cloud,  25'  above  the  aun's  limb ; 

160° 

-32° 

20'  in  diajneter. 

350° 

+  63° 

Blight;  a  low  flat  arch. 

260° 

20" 

A  small  horn  rising  from  a  depression  in  the 
chromoBphece  ia  the  neighbocliood  of  a  spot. 

6 

S4B° 

+  B0° 

66" 

A  giganlJc  pyramid  of  cloud  with  active  in- 
teriial  motion. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1869,  an  extended  chain  of  promi- 
nences was  seen  by  the  same  observer  between  -j-  80°  and  -}- 110° 
position  angle,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  152. 
These  enormous  masses  of  flaming  gas  extended  along  the  sun's 
limb  for  a  distance  of  nearly  324,000  miles,  and  attained  a  height 
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of  SO',  or  23,000  miles  :  the  points  of  greatest  brillianey  were  at 
a  and  5. 

Slight  changes  in  the  form  of  the  prominences  may  be  watched 
almost  without  intermission  with  an  open  slit ;  great  changes,  as 
a  rule,  take  place  only  very  slowly,  or  quite  imperceptibly.  In 
some  eases,  however,  the  change  in  the  form  of  a  prominence  is 


BO  extraordinary,  and  occurs  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  extremely  violent  agitation  in  the  upper  portions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  compared  with  which  the  cyclonic  storms, 
occasionally  agitating  the  earth's  atmosphere,  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, Tlie  observation  of  such  a  solar  storm  has  been  thus 
described  by  Lockyer : 

"  On  the  l-ith  of  March,  1869,  about  9h.  45m.,  with  a  slit 
tangential  to  the  sun's  limb,  instead  of  radial,  which  was  its 
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usual  position,  I  observed  a  fiue  dense  prominence  near  the 
sun's  equator,  on  the  eastern  limb,  in  which  intense  action  was 
evidently  taking  place.    At  lOh.  50m.,  when  the  action  was  slaek- 


a  Chain  of  Promlnc 


ening,  1  opened  the  slit ;  I  saw  at  once  that  the  dense  appea.r- 
ance  had  all  disappeared,  and  cloud-like  filaments  had  taken  its 
place.     The  first  sketch,  Fig.  153,  embracing  an  irregular  promi- 


nence with  a  long,  perfectly  straight  one,  was  finished  at  llh. 
5m.,  the  height  of  the  prominence  being  1'  5",  or  about  37,000 
miles.    I  left  the  observatory  for  a  few  minuteSj  and  on  return 
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ing,  at  llh,  15in.,  I  was  iistonislied  to  find  tliat  part  of  the 
straight  prominence  bad  entirely  disappeared ;  not  even  tlie 
slightest  rack  appeared  in  its  place :  whether  it  was  entirely 
dissipated,  or  whether  parts  of  it  had  been  wafted  toward  the 
other  part,  I  do  not  know,  although  I  think  the  latter  explana- 
tion the  more  prohahle  one,  as  the  other  part  had  increased, 
which  is  to  he  seen  elearly  in  the  second  slceteli  that  was  taken, 
Fig.  154." 


storm  obBerved  ty  Loctj-i 


Tlic  foiu'  drawings  given  iu  Fi^.  155  were  made  from  one  and 
the  same  brilliant  prominence  observed  by  Prof.  Yoimg  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1869.  Its  place  was  estimated  at  125°  (position  angle),  its 
breadth  was  —  1°,  and  its  height  measured  75".  The  changes  in 
its  form  took  place  with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  the  four  draw- 
ings were  made  at  the  following  epochs,  2h,  20m.,  2h.  35m.,  2h. 
65m.,  and  3h.  30m.  A  nearly  horizontal  movement  of  the 
various  masses  of  cloud  was  perceptible  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
prominence :  the  form  of  N'o.  2  resembles  the  large  prominence 
called  "  the  eagle,"  which  was  obsei-ved  at  the  total  eclipse  of 
August  7, 1869  {vide  Plate  VIII.),  in  the  interior  of  which  the 
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original  photographs  clearly  show  an  eddying  motion  in  the  lower 
part,  while  the  upper  part  exhibited  a  centrifugal  movement  by 
which  the  gas  was  whirled  off  horizontally 


In  Plates  XI.  and  XII.  two  prominences  are  represented,  in 
their  natural  colors,  as  seen  in  a  large  telescope  when  the  slit  of 
the  epeetroscope  was  opened  wide  and  directed  on  to  the  red 
0-line  (H  o).  They  are  eharaeteriatic  of  the  two  classes,  the 
erwpUm  and  the  nebidous  class,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  remark- 
able changes  of  these  fonns.  The  prominence  given  in  Plate  XI., 
Kos.  1  and  2,  was  observed  and  drawn  by  Prof.  Zollner,  and  is 
■of  an  eruptive  form,  with  a  decided  rotatory  m.ovement;  the 
prominence  represented  in  Plate  XTT.,  Nos.  3  and  4,  is  one  ob- 
served by  Prof.  Young,  and  is  of  a  cloud-like  character.  By 
means  of  the  accompanying  scale  *  their  height  can  he  easily 


As  the  meteorologist  registers  many  times  in  a  day  the  condi- 
tions of  our  atmosphere  in  the  hope  that  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  may  lead  to  a  discowery  of  the  law  governing  these 
changes,  so  has  Eespighi,  director  of  the  University  Observatory 
at  the  Campidoglio  at  Rome,  made  it  his  daily  task  since  October, 
e  the  entire  limb  of  the  sun  when  the  weather  was 
;e  of  60,000  mUea  is  given  in  both  Plates  XI.  and  XII. 
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favorable,  including  the  ehromospliere  and  prominences,  and  to 
mark  upon  a  straight  line  representing  the  circumference  of  the 
sun  the  position,  height,  and  form,  of  the  prominences  for  each 
day.  By  collating  these  lines  or  circumferences  of  the  sun  one 
below  the  other,  and  crossing  them  with  lines  indicating  the 
principal  positions,  a  comprehensive  picture  is  afforded  of  the 
distribution  of  the  prominences  round  the  sun's  limb,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  those  regions  in  which  the  prominences  abound 
and  those  in  which  they  are  least  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Eospighi  is  an  equatorial  tele- 
scope by  Merz,  of  i.4  inches  aperture,  with  a  direct-vision  spectro- 
scope of  great  dispersive  power,  constructed  on  Hofmann'a  prin- 
ciple; at  each  observation  the  slit  is  placed  in  a  direction  tangen- 
tial to  the  sun's  limb,  and  begiriuing  at  the  north  point  is  carried 
ronnd  the  sun,  its  place  at  the  various  points  of  observation  being 
read  off  on  the  position -circle  of  the  telescope.  At  each  adjust- 
ment of  the  slit  about  20°  of  the  circumference  could  be  examined, 
BO  tliat  sixteen  adjustments  sufficed  to  survey  the  entire  limb  of 
the  sun.  The  presence  of  a  prominence  was  revealed  in  the 
manner  previously  described  by  the  red  C-line  (H  a)  being  seen 
to  extend  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  beyond  the  chromosphere 
when  the  nari'ow  slit  was  removed  somewhat  from  the  sun's  limb- 
In  order  to  observe  the  form  of  the  prominence,  the  slit  was. 
widened  to  the  fiill  height  of  this  line.  When  this  height  ex- 
ceeded 1'  the  observation  was  made  in  parts  from  the  sun's  limb 
outward,  since  by  a  wider  opening  of  the  slit  the  light  became 
too  brilliant.  By  this  method  Eespighi  sketched  in  detail  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  chromosphere  point  by  point,  and  it 
;wiil  be  seen  from  Tig.  156,  which  is  an  exact  copy  ou  a  reduced 
scale  of  one  of  his  original  maps,  how  the  aspects  of  the  promi- 
nences, their  distribution  on  the  sun's  limb,  and  their  forms  and 
heights  during  the  space  of  a  month,  may  be  viewed  at  a  glance. 
The  prominences  are  represented  in  the  drawmg  twice  the  size 
they  really  appear ;  in  the  lines  (days)  marked  with  an  asterisk 
the  observations  are  not  trustworthy,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
fog.  By  a  comparison  of  tbe  maps  already  constructed,  iRespighi 
has  arrived  at  the  following  results : 

1.  In  the  polar  regions  prominences  occur  only  exceptionally. 
The  district  from  which  they  are  absent  lies  between  north  and 
northeast   on    the  one  side,  and  south  and   southwest  on    the 
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other ;  the  portion  which  is  almost  entirely  without  prominences 
hae  a  semi-diameter  of  22^°. 


2.  The  district  where  the  prominences  most  frequently  occur 
lies  between  north  and  northwest,  at  ahout  45"  north  latitude, 
in  a  region  where  solar  spots  are  rarely  seen. 
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3.  The  prominences  are,  therefoce,  phenomena  quite  diBtinet 
from  the  spots;  they  are  probably  more  intimately  connected 
■with  the  formation  oi  faovim  (p.  188),  an  hypothesis  eupported 
by  the  observationa  of  both  Gilman  and  Lockyer. 

4.  The  various  forms  of  the  prominences  show  that  they  are 
not  of  the  flature  of  do^ds,  which  float  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  produced  by  local  condensations ;  they  are  much 
more  like  empUons  out  of  the  chromosphere,  which  often  spread 
out  of  the  higher  regions,  and  take  the  form  of  bouquets  of 
flowers,  some  being  bent  over  on  one  aide  and  some  on  the 
other,  and  which  fall  again  on  to  the  surface  of  the  chromo- 
sphere as  rapidly  as  they  rose  from  it. 

5.  It  appears  that  emotions  of  hydrogen  take  place  from  the 
interior  of  the  sun ;  their  form  and  the  extreme  rapidity  of  their 
motion  necessitate  the  hypothesis  of  a  r^mlswe  ipower  at  work 
either  at  the  surface  or  in  the  mass  of  the  sun,  which  Hespiglii 
attributes  to  electricity,  but  Faye  simply  to  the  action  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  photosphere. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1870,  Prof.  Young  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  photographing  the  prominences  on  the  sun's 
limb  in  bright  sunshine.  This  he  effected  by  bringing  the  blue 
hydi'ogen  Hne  H  7  near  G  into  the  middle  of  the  field  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  placing  a  small  photographic  camera  in  con- 
nection with  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  As  the  chemicals 
employed  were  those  ordinarily  used  in  taking  portraits,  the 
requisite  time  of  exposure  w^  three  and  a  half  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  image  of  the  prominence  suffered  a  slight  dis- 
placement on  the  prepared  plate  owing  to  a  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  polar  axis.  Still,  however,  tlie 
various  forms  of  the  prominences  could  be  clearly  discerned  in 
the  photograph,  which  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
possibility  of  photographing  the  prominences  has  been  proved 
by  Young's  experiment. 

[The  translators  have  inserted  in  Plate  XIII.,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Prof.  Eespighi,  a  reproduction  in  color  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  the  prominences  as  given  in 
his  memoir  "  SuHe  Osserrazioni  spettroseopiche  del  bordo  e  delle 
protuberanze  solan,  etc     INota  III.     Eoma,  18T1."] 
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58.    llEAaUllEMENT    OF  THE    DlEECTION  AND    SPEED    OF  THE    GaS- 
STIiEAMS   IN   THE    SdN. 

One  of  the  moat  glorious  triumphs  of  spectnim  analysis — sur- 
passing, perhaps,  in  splendor  all  its  other  wonderful  achievements 
— is  the  discovery  that  by  means  of  accurate  measiirementa,  un- 
dertaken with  the  best  instruments,  of  the  position  or  rather  of 
the  sfliall  displacement  in  the  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  of  a 
stai-  or  other  sourae  of  light,  a  prominence  for  instance,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  this  luminous  body  be  approaching  us 
or  receding  from  us,  and  at  what  speed  it  is  travelling. 

The  principle  on  which  investigations  of  this  kind  are  founded 
was  suggested  by  Doppler  in  1843,*  who  sought  to  explain  the 
periodic  change  of  color  in  variable  stars  by  assnming  their  mo- 
tion to  bear  some  comparison  with  that  of  light,  and  therefore 
that,  the  number  of  ether-waves  striking  the  eye  in  a  second 
would  be  greater  if  the  star  were  approaching  us,  and  smaller  if 
it  were  receding  from  us  than  if  it  were  at  rest.  Now,  as  violet 
light  produces  the  greatest  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second, 
and  red  light  the  fewest  vibrations,  it  follows  that,  if  the  star  be 
approaching,  its  light  will  be  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  vio- 
let, and  in  the  direction  of  the  red  if  the  star  be  receding  from  us. 

The  pitch  of  a  musical  tone  depends,  as  is  well  known,  upon 
the  number  of  impulses  which  the  ear  receives  from  the  air  in  a 
given  time  (p.  48).  Now,  as  a  tone  rises  in  pitch  the  greater  the 
number  of  air-vibrations  which  strike  the  tympanum  in  a  second, 
eo  must  a  sound  ascend  in  tone  if  we  rapidly  approach  it,  and 
fall  in  pitch  if  we  recede  from  it.  The  truth  of  this  supposition 
may  be  fully  proved  by  the  whistle  of  a  railway-engine  in  rapid 
motion.  To  an  observer  standing  still,  the  pitch  of  the  tone 
i-ises  on  the  rapid  approach  of  the  locomotive,  although  the 
same  note  is  sounded,  and  falls  again  as  the  engine  travels  away. 

*  [That  Doppler  was  not  correct  in  making  this  application  of  his  theory  is  ob- 
>ioi|S  from  the  oonsideration  that  even  if  a  star  oould  be  conceivedlo  be  noving  with 
a  Talwatj  sufficient  to  alter  its  eulor  aenably  to  the  eye,  still  no  change  of  color  woulii 
be  pereeived,  for  the  reason  that  beyond  the  visible  spectrum,  at  both  estrenuties, 
there  eiists  a  store  of  invisible  waves,  which  would  be  at  the  same  time  exalted  or 
degraded  into  visibility,  to  take  the  place  of  waves  which  had  been  raiecd  or  lowered 
In  refran^bility  by  the  star's  moUon.  No  change  of  color  in  the  star  could  take 
place  until  the  whole  of  those  invi^ble  waves  of  force  had  been  expended,  which 
would  only  bo  the  ease  when  the  relative  motion  of  the  atav  and  the  obscrrer  waa 
seroral  tames  greater  than  that  of  liglit] 
21      ■ 
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As  the  various  tones  of  sound  depend  on  tlio  rapidity  of  the 
iiir-vibrations,  so  the  vai'ietiea  of  color  are  regulated  by  the  mun- 
ber  of  ether-vibrations  (p.  45),  If,  therefore,  a  luminous  object, 
as  for  instance  the  glowing  hydrogen  of  a  prominence,  be 
recedmg.  rapidly  fi-om  ue,  fewer  waves  of  ether  will  strike  the 
optic  nerve  in  a  second  than  if  it  were  stationary.  If  the  differ- 
ence in  the  ntunber  of  ether-waves  be  sufficiently  great  to  he 
perceived  by  the  eye,  then  each  color  of  the  glowing  gas  must 
sink  in  the  scale  of  the  spectrum — that  is  to  say,  incline  more 
towai-d  the  red.  The  individual  colored  rays  will  not  then  in 
the  prismatic  decomposition  of  the  light  occur  in  the  same  place 
of  the  spectrum  in  wliich  they  would  have  appeared  had  the 
light  been  stationary ;  they  will  all  be  displaced  somewhat  tow- 
ai-d  the  red. 

The  converse  taJses  place  when  the  luniinons  body  is  rapidly 
approaching  us :  the  ntunber  of  ether-vibrations  received  by  the 
eye  is  then  increased  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the  source  of 
light  were  stationary ;  in  the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  light  the 
colored  rays  will  be  found  likewise  to  have  changed  their  place 
in  the  scale  of  the  spectram,  and  taken  a  position  in  accordance 
with  their  increased  refrangibility,  suffering  a  general  displace- 
ment toward  the  violet. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  ether-waves  in 
red  light  is  at  least  480  billion  and  in  violet  800  billion  in  a  sec- 
ond, and  that  moreover  the  wave-length  of  the  greenish-bhie 
light  (H  ^),  situated  at  the  spot  marked  F  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
is  only  485  millionth  (more  precisely  0.00048S05)  of  a  milli- 
metre, and  that  instrmnents  of  sufficient  delicacy  to  measure 
these  minute  quantities  are  required  for  this  purpose,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  under-estimating  the  extreme  difficulty  con- 
nected with  observations  of  this  displacement  in  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum.  Indeed,  these  observations  would  scarcely  be 
possible,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  dark  lines  crossing  the  spectra 
of  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  the  places  of  some  of  whicli  may  be 
accurately  ascertained,  we  have  fixed  positions  in  the  spectrum 
the  diigree  of  refi-angihUity  or  wave-length  of  which  may  be 
determined  beforehand  both  for  the  sun  and  terrestrial  sub- 
stances, and  also  for  the  stars  or  other  sources  of  light  supposed 
to  I'.e  at  rest. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  Secehi  and  Huggins  have  availed 
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i  of  this  piTBciple  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  a 
^xed  Btar  is  approaching  or  receding  from  the  earth. 

Loekyer  made  nse  of  the  same  plan  for  measm-ing  the  speed 
at  which  the  glowing  hydrogen  gas  composing  the  prominences 
streams  forth  from  the  sun's  nucleus,  or  sinks  again  when  the 
eruptive  force  is  exhausted.  The  principle  of  this  method  rests 
on  the  following  coneiderations  : 

The  refrangibility  of  the  greenish-blue  light  (II  ^),  which  with^ 
the  red  (H  a)  and  the  blue  light  (H  7)  is  emitted  by  glowing  hy- 
drogen gas  (Frontispiece  l^o.  7),  is  determined  by  the  position 
of  the  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  If  any  displacement  be 
observed  in  the  line  F — ^that  is  to  say,  a  change  in  the  refrangi- 
bility  or  wave-length  of  the  greenish-blue  light — without  the 
'ndghbormg  d<wk  Unes  suff'ermg  amy  displaoemeni  at  the  same  Ume, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  this  movQpient  cannot  he  attributed 
either  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  to  that  of  the  siin,  but  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  motion  of  the  luminous 
hydrogen  gae. 

K  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  sim  were  rapidly  a^Toadvmg  ue, 
the  number  of  its  ethei'-waves  in  a  second  must  increase ;  the 
length  of  each  wave  will  become  shorter  and  the  light  be  inclined 
toward  the  violet,  because  tbat  color  is  composed  of  the  shortest 
wave-lengths.  The  'F-lm.e  suffers  tlien,  a  di^lacmisnt  from  its 
■usu<d^siiion  m  the  solar  speGtmm  toward  the  violet  end.  If  the 
shortening  of  the  ether-waves  of  the  greenish-blue  hydrogen  line 
(H ^)  be  only  ttTiWo^ooo  ^^ ^  millimetre, the  consequent  displace- 
ment of  the  F-line  can  be  perceived,  and  by  this  means  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  gas  on  the  sun  be  demonstrated. 

If,  on  the  coutraiy,  this  gas  he  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  he  recedimg  from  us,  the  number  of  its  ether-waves  in 
a  second  will  decrease,  the  wave-lengths  will  he  augmented,  the 
greenish-blue  rays  will  approach  the  red,  and  a  displacement  of 
the  F-lins  wHl  de  produced  then  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spee- 
trtmi. 

With  regard  to  the  approach  or  recession  of  the  hydrogen  gau 
in  reference  to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  there  are  two  different 
circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  a  in  Fig.  157  be  supposed  to  denote  a  luminous  stream  of 
gas  rising  from  the  sun  and  approachdaig  the  earth,  that  of  the 
arrow  n,  on  the  contrary,  to  represent  a  stream  of  gas  sinking 
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again  into  the  sun  and  TeeediMg  from  the  eai'tli,  the  sti'eam  a  will 
cause  a  displacement  of  the  F-line  toward  the  violet,  and  the 
stream  n  toward  the  red,  proTiding  the  velocity  be  eufficiently 
great  to  alter  the  wave-length  at  least 
Fia.  i:iT.  TT.inTff.Tnnr  "^^  ^  millimetre.   Tangential 

or  side  streams,  however,  indicated  by 
the  aiTows  r  and  I,  will  have  no  influ- 
ence in  displacing  the  F-line ;  they 
/  neither  approach  nor  recede  from  the 
eye,  their  direction  being  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight  L.  If,  thei-efore, 
the  telespectroscopc  he  dii'eeted  to  the 
ceivtre  of  the  sun  in  the  dneetion  of 
the  line  L,  we  shall,  in  the  event  of  the 
displacement  of  the  F-Hne,  perceive 
only  tlie  rismg  d,nAfaK/mg  gas-sti'eams 
a  and  n,  the  velocity  of  which  can  be 
measiu'ed,  but  neiUier  of  the  lateral 
streams  flowing  at  a  tangent  to  the 
sun's  surface. 

But,  if  the  insti-oment  be  directed 
to  the  sun's  limb  at  E,  the  case  is  re- 
versed, and  the  rising  and  falling  gas- 
streams  ffl,  and  w„  inasmuch  as  they 
neither  approach  the  eye  nor  recede  fl-om  it,  and  therefore  produce 
by  their  motion  no  displacement  in  the  F-line,  cannot  be  perceived. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lateral  or  tangential  streams  t„  I,  be  travel- 
ling at  this  spot  with  sufEcient  rapidity,  the  stream  r,  will  ap- 
proach the  eye  of  the  observer  and  caiiso  adisplacement.of  theF- 
line  toward  the  violet,  while  the  stream  Z„  receding  from  the  earth, 
will  produce  a  displacement  of  the  same  line  toward  the  red. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rising  and  falling  streams  of 
hydrogen  gas  are  best  observed  in  the  eenti-al  part  of  the  smi, 
while  the  lateral  streams,  compared  by  Lockyer  to  circular  stormy 
whirlpools,  or  cyclones,  the  best  observed  on  the  sun's  limb  (E 

orE.)- 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  hydrogen  hues  suffer  a  simulta- 
neous displacement  at  both  sides,  or  a  uniform  increase  in  width, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  inference  of  motion  in  the  luminous  body 
must  be  received  with  caution :  the  cavise  of  such  a  widening  of 
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either  the  bright  or  the  diU'k  lines  must  rather  be  sought  for  in 
an  increase  of  density  or  temperature  in  the  luminous  gae  (§  32). 
when,  however,  the  expansion  of  the  lines  oeeurs  sometimes  on 
one  side  only,  then  only  on  the  other,  and  again  unequally  on 
both  sides,  this  cannot,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Loekyer 
and  Frankland,  he  asci'ibed  to  a  change  in  density,  since  by  an 
increase  of  pressure  the  F-line  of  hydrogen  gas  always  expands 
equally  or  nearly  equally  on  both  sides. 

Fig.  158,  wliich  is  from  a  drawing  by  Loekyer,  shows  clearly 
what  remarkable  changes  take  place  in  tlie  dai'k  line  F  when  the 
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specti'oseope  ia  directed  to  a  solar  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  suu. 
The  dark  band  passing  through  the  length  of  the  spectnam  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  general  absorption  and  weakening  of  the  light  pro- 
duced by  the  substance  of  the  spot.  The  F-line,  wliieh  as  a  rule 
is  sharply  defined  at  the  edges,  appears  in  some  places  not  merely 
as  a  bright  line,  but  as  a  bright  and  dark  line  twisted  together, 
in  which  parts  it  suiFers  the  greatest  displacement  toward  the 
red.  When  this  oceui's,  there  ia  frequently  also  a  bright  line  to 
be  seen  on  the  violet  side.  In  small  solar  spots  this  line  some- 
times breaks  oif  suddenly,  or  spreads  out  immediately  before  its 
termination  in  a  globular  form ;  over  the  bright  faculse  of  a  spot 
(the  bridges)  the  line  is  often  altogether  wanting,  or  else  it  is 
reversed,  and  appears  as  a  bright  line  (compare  Fig.  108,  also 
Fig.  143). 

The  same  phenomena  are  exhibited  also  by  the  red  G-line 
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(H  a),  though  as  the  greenish-blue  F-line  (H  ,S)  is  by  an  equal 
increaae  of  pressure  much  more  sensitive  with  regard  to  expan- 
sion than  the  red  line  is,  and  exhibits  with  greater  distinctness 
the  changes  that  have  been  already  desa'ihed,  it  is  better  adapted 
to  observations  of  this  kind. 

All  these  expansions,  twiatings,  and  displacements  of  the  F- 
line  result,  as  we  have  already  learned  in  §  56,  from  a  change  in 
the  wave-length  of  the  greenish-blue  light  emitted  by  the  moving 
masses  of  incandescent  hydrogen  gas  in  the  sun.  The  middle  of 
this  line,  when  it  is  well  defined,  corresponds  to  a  wave-length  of 
485  miUionths  of  a  millimetre,  yet  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
Angstrom's  maps  of  the  solar  spectrum  (Plates  IV.,  Y.,  YI.)  to 
measure  a  displacement  of  this  line  when  the  wave-length  has 
only  changed  as  mneh  as  Ttr.TrfrV.innr  of  a  millimetre,  and,  inverse- 
ly, it  is  also  possible  to  read  off  at  once  by  the  measured  dis- 
placement of  the  F-line  the  corresponding  amoimt  which  the 
wavedength  of  the  greenish-blue  hydrogen  hght  has  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  ten  millionth  of  a  millimetre.  Were  the  F-Hne 
to  be  displaced  from  its  normal  place  in  the  solar  spectrum  to 
the  spot  marked  1  (Fig.  158),  the  wave-lengths  of  the  greenish- 
blue  hydrogen  light  would  be  shortened  Tir,Ti?ir,TnjTr  of  a  milli- 
metre ;  the  light  would  therefore  be  approaching  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  and  an  eruption  of  gas  be  meendmff  at  the  spot  (Fig. 
157,  a)  observed  in  the  middle  of  the  sun.  It  is  easy  to  calculate 
that  such  a  displacement  of  the  F-line  frani  its  normal  centre  to 
the  spot  marked  1  denotes  a  rate  of  motion  in  the  glowing  gas  of 
tliirty-six  miles  in  a  second. 

If  the  F-line  were  to  suffer  an  equal  displacement  to  the  left, 
that  18  to  say  toward  the  red,  the  wave-length  of  the  greenish- 
blue  hydrogen  light  would  then  be  lengthened ;  the  gas  would 
therefore  be  moving  away  from  the  earth  at  the  same  rate  of  36 
miles  in  a  second,  and  the  stream  of  gas  be  sinking  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  n  in  Fig.  157. 

A  displacement  of  the  F-line  from  its  normal  centre  to  the 
places  marked  2  and  3  in  Fig.  158,  either  toward  the  violet  or 
the  red,  would  justify  the  concltision  that  the  hydrogen  gas  was 
rising  from  the  sun  or  sinking  back  to  it  again  at  a  speed  of  72 
and  144  miles  respectively  in  a  second.  From  the  changes  ac- 
tually observed  in  the  wave-length  of  the  greenish-blue  hydrogen 
light,  or  from  the  measured  displacements  of  the  F-line,  whether 
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bright  or  dark,  it  appears  that  the  speed  of  the  gaa-Btreams  is 
usually  about  18  miles  in  a  second. 

The  observation  of  the  hdercA  movements  must  be  made  on 
the  bright  hues  of  the  chromosphere  at  the  sun's  Hmb  either  at 
E  or  K,.  The  speed  of  the  hydrogen  gas  is  in  this  ease  much 
greater,  whether  it  be  approaching  the  eai-th  as  at  *",  near  E,  or 
at  3  near  E^  (Fig,  157),  or  whether  it  be  receding  from  the  earth 
as  at  n,  near  E,  and  at  4  near  E,.  The  changes  in  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  greenish-blue  hydrogen  light  occurring  at  these 
places  are  not  caused  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  streams 
of  gas  «!,  n„  and  1,  3,  biit  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  streams 
^i,  ?„  and  2,  4,  and  they  are  evident  indications  that  the  glowing 
hydrogen  is  in  a  state  of  rotatory  or  cyclonic  movement. 

It  must  again  be  remarked  that  even  with  the  narrowest  set- 
ting of  the  slit,  when  the  opening  is  not  wider  than  -^\-^  of  an 
inch,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sim's  surface  is  still  visible ; 
in  Lockyer's  telescope  the  field  of  view,  even  with  this  exceed- 
ingly naiTow  slit,  embraces  a  portion  of  the  sun's  surface  about 
1,800  mileB  in  extent,  and  in  Seechi's  telescope  the  slit  when 
fully  open  covers  a  space  of  from  20,000  to  34,000  miles. 

If,  therefore,  a  vortex  of  glowing  hydrogen  gas  extending  over 
a  space  of  900  or  1,000  miles  be  in  rapid  revolution  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun's  limb,  the  whole  of  it  may  be  observed 
with  even  the  narrowest  opening  of  the  slit ;  ia  the  telespecti'o- 
scope  the  ether-waves  which  are  approaching  the  earth  may  be 
distinguished  at  once  from  those  whicli  are  receding  from  it,  and 
the  motion  detected  by  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  F- 
line.  Such  a  gas-cyclone  (Fig.  157, 1,  2,  3,  4)  has  been  observed 
by  Loekyer.  AVhen  the  sKt  was  directed  to  the  middle  of  tlie 
storm,  there  was  an  equal  expansion  of  tlie  F-line  both  toward 
the  red  and  the  violet,  which  indicated  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
of  gas  to  be  rather  more  than  36  miles  hi  a  second.  When  the 
slit  was  moved  first  to  one  end  of  the  vortex  and  then  to  the 
other  (Fig,  157,  3,  4)  it  was  evident  that  the  ether-waves  were 
at  one  place  approaching  and  at  the  other  receding  from  the 
earth,  for  in  each  case  the  displacement  of  the  F-line  occurred 
only  on  one  side.  Where  the  displacement  was  toward  the  red,  a 
lengthening  of  the  ether-waves  had  taken  place,  and  consequeut- 
ly  the  stream  of  gas  (Fig.  157,  4)  was  receding  from  the  earth; 
the  displacement  or  expansion  of  the  F-line  toward  the  violet 
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only  pTOved,  on  the  contrary,  a  shortening  of  the  ether-wave's 
and  the  approach  of  the  stream  of  gas  (2)  toward  the  earth. 

Fig.  159  shows  such  a  circular  storm  or  cyclone  oheeiwed 
by  Lockyer  on  the  sun's  limb  on  the  14th  of  Mai'ch,  1869.  With 
the  first  setting  of  the  slit  the  image  of  the  bright  F-lino  (H  y3) 
in  the  chromosphere  appeared  in  the  spectroscope,  as  in  No.  1 ; 
ii  sliji'ht  alteration  of  the  slit  gave  in  succession  the  pictures  2 
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and  3.  There  occui'red  also  a  simultaneous  displacement  of  the 
bright  F-line  towai'd  both  the  red  and  violet — a  sign  that  at  that 
place  on  the  sun  a  poi-tion  of  the  hydi'ogen  gns  was  moving 
toward  the  earth,  while  another  portion  was  going  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  away  ft-om  the  earth  towai-d  the  sun,  and  thus  the 
whole  action  of  the  gas  in  motion  resembled  that  of  a  whirlwind. 
In  Fig.  160  are  given  three  different  pictures  of  the  same 
greenish-blue  F-line  of  a  prominence  which  Lockyer  observed 
near  the  middle  of  the  sun  on  the  12th  of  May,  1869,  together 
with  the  dark  F-line  of  the  faint  solar  spectrum.  In  all  these 
drawings  the  pointed  blight  line  coinciding  in  direction  with  the 
dark  F-line  indicates  that  portion  of  the  prominence  or  chro- 
mosphere which  was  at  rest ;  these  lines  showed  unequivocally 
that  the  greenish-blue  light  of  the  glowing  hydrogen  had  under- 
gone no  change  in  its  wave-length,  and  therefore  that  the  gas 
was  not  in  motion  either  toward  or  away  fi-om  the  earth.  The 
bright  lines  diverging  fi-om  these  nonnal  hnes  to  the  right  or 
toward  the  violet  indicate  tliose  portions  of  the  prominences  that 
were  in  motion  toward  the  o^rth  witli  very  vaiying  velocities. 
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The  greenish-blue  line  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  mani- 
festly underwent  a  very  nneqnal  displacement  in  the  spectro- 
scope ;  the  lower  portions  lying  close  to  tlie  dark  F-line  showed 
it  smaller  displacement  and  therefore  a  smaller  change  (shorten- 
ing) of  the  wave-length  than  did  the  upper  portions — an  indi- 
cation that  the  incandescent  hydrogen  gas  was  moving  from  tlie 
Bun  toward  the  eye  of  the  observer  with  a  velocity  gi'eatcr  in  the 
higher  and  !^s  dense  regions  of  the  solar  atmosphere  than  in  the 
lower  strata. 
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By  means  of  the  distances  from  tlie  normal  dark  F-iiiie  which 
are  taken  ft-om  Angstrom's  maps  and  marked  by  dots,  it  is  easy 
to  i-ecognize  the  individnal  displacements  to  which  the  gi'eenish- 
blue  hydrogen  line  is  subject  in  consequence  of  motion,  and  to 
estimate  fi'om  them  the  velocity  of  the  movements  of  the  gas. 
Loekyer  found  that  the  farthest  displacement  of  the  bright  F-line 
corresponded  to  a  shortening  of  the  wave-length  that  indicated  a 
velocity  in  the  stream  of  gas  of  at  least  147  miles  in  a  second  in 
the  direction  from  the  sun  toward  the  eartli. 

These  spectroscopic  observations  receive  an  additional  interest 
when  taken  in  connection  with  those  made  with  the  telescope. 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1869,  Loekyer  observed  a  spot  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun's  limb.  At  Th.  30m.  a  prominence  showing 
great  activity  appeai-ed  in  the  field  of  view.  The  lines  of  hydro- 
gen were  remai'kably  brilliant,  and,  as  the  spectrum  of  the  spot 
was  visible  in  the  same  field,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  prominence 
was  advancing  towai-d  the  spot.  The  violence  of  the  eruption 
was  so  great  as  to  caiTy  up  a  quantity  of  metallic  vapors  out  of 
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the  pliotosphere  in  a  manner  not  previously  observed.  Higli  up 
iu  the  flame  of  hydrogen  floated  a  cloud  of  magneeium-vapor. 
At  8h,  30m,  the  eruption  was  over ;  but  an  hoiu'  later  another 
eraption  began,  and  the  new  prominence  displayed  a  motion  of 
extreme  rapidity.  While  this  was  taking  place,  the  hydrogen 
lines  at  the  side  of  the  spot  nearest  to  the  earth  were  suddenly 
changed  into  bright  Hnes,  and  expanded  eo  remarkably  as  to  give 
undoubted  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  cyclonic  storm. 

The  sun  was  photographed  at  Kew  on  the  same  day  at  lOh. 
55311. ;  the  pictui'C  showed  clearly  that  great  disturbances  had 
taken  place  in  the  photosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
observed  hy  Lockyei-,  In  a  second  photograph,  taken  at  ih, 
Im.,  the  smi's  limb  appeared  a^  if  torn  away  just  at  the  place 
where  the  spectroscope  had  revealed  a  rotatory  stonn. 

It  oecun'ed  to  both  Secchi  and  2i6llner  that,  from  the  unequal 
displacement  of  the  C-line  when  observed  at  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  sun's  equator,  the  speed  of  the  sun's  rotation  might 
be  ascertained.  As  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  turned 
toward  the  earth  moves  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west,  so  a 
point  on  the  sun's  eastern  limb  must  be  approaching  an  observei' 
stationed  on  the  earth,  while  a  pouit  on  the  western  limb  must' 
be  receding  from  him.  The  points  upon  the  sun's  equator  would 
have  the  greatest  velocity,  amounting  to  as  much  as  1.93  kilo- 
metre in  a  second.  If  a  spectrum  line,  as  for  instance  the  0-line, 
be  observed  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  which  is  ap^roachmg 
the  observer,  it  will  in  eompaiison  with  its  position  when  viewed 
at  the  pole  of  the  sun's  axis,  or  even  in  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
appear  to  be  displaced  toward  the  violet;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  line  observed  on  the  western  limb  of  the  sun  where  it 
is  receding  fi'om  the  eai-th  would  be  seen  to  suffer  a  displacement 
toward  the  red.  Secchi  thinks  he  has  obsei-ved  similar  displace- 
ments in  the  red  H  a  line  of  the  chromosphere  when  compared 
with  the  constant  dark  C-line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  atmosphere 
visible  at  the  same  time.  This  bright  line  when  viewed  on  the 
ctd/omicmg  Kmb  in  the  sun's  equator  was  seen  pushed  toward  the 
violet,  leaving  behind  it  a  narrow  stiip  of  the  dark  0-line  visible 
on  the  side  nearest  the  red ;  when  examined  on  Hie  receding 
limb,  the  line  was  pushed  toward  the  red,  leaving  behind  it  a 
narrow  atrip  of  the  0-line  visible  on  the  side  nearest  the  violet. 

Although,  owing  to   improvements   introduced   by  Fizeau, 
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instnimeuts  are  constracted  of  stiffieieiit  delicacy  to  measure  such 
a  displacement  even  when  it  does  not  exceed  0.0075  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  D-linea,  and  a  very  ingenious  contrivance 
(a  reversion  spectroscope)  lias  been  specially  devised  by  Zollner 
by  which  this  small  amount  may  be  reduced  one-half,  yet  obser- 
vations and  measurements  of  this  kind  must  bo  received  with  great 
caution.  The  obseryationa  of  Secchi,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
t  of  the  line,  are  doubtless  correct,  but  it  is  premature 
e  this  displacement  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun.  INot  merely 
!  displacementa  of  the  bright  lines  are  seen  at  all  times 
and  at  all  points  on  the  smi's  smface,  wherever  prominences 
exist,  sometimes  to  one  side  of  the  speetnnn  and  sometimes  to 
the  other,  and  that  often  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun's  equator 
the  red  0-line  is  seen  to  be  displaced  toward  the  red  instead  of 
the  violet,  and  the  reverse  obsei-ved  on  the  western  limb  of  the 
son,  but  also  because  the  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum  ought  to 
suffer  an  equal  displacement  if  the  cause  lay  in  the  revolution 
of  the  sun  upon  its  axis.  It  must  therefore  be  eoncladed  that, 
at  least  in  the  instances  adduced  by  Secchi,  the  observed  displace- 
ment of  the  red  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  prominence  was  in 
no  way  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun., 

59.   Spectrum  Analysis   ob'  the  Heavenly   Bodies. — Stellar 


The  investigation  of  the  spectra  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars 
commenced  by  Fraunhofer  Las  since  been  cari'ied  on  at  various 
times  by  Lamont,  Donati,  Brewster,  Stokes,  Gladstone,  and 
others  ;  but  their  labors  were  restricted  to  obsei-ving  the  position 
of  the  dark  lines  present  in  these  spectra,  as  well  as  their  relation 
to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  their  real  nature  or  connection  with  the  materia!  con- 
stitution of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  not  till  Kirchlioff's 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  (1859)  that  the 
sun,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  the  nebulte,  clustei-s,  comets,  and 
even  meteors,  were  subjected  to  analysis  by  means  of  their 
spectra. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  espe- 
cially tliat  of  nebulge  and  comets,  is  very  faint,  and  that  in  a 
northern  climate  there  are  but  few  nights  favorable  for  the  ob- 
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servation  of  tliese  delicate  objects,  in  which  their  light  is  neither 
overpowered  by  the  moon  nor  obscured  by  mist  or  doud ;  and 
when  it  is  farther  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  instrmnents  par- 
ticipate in  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  a  complicated  driving 
clock  is  requisite  for  giving  them  a  contrary  motion,  by  which 
the  image  of  a  star  may  be  kept  stationary  for  some  time  in  the 
lield  of  view  ;  some  idea  may  be  foi-med  of  the  difficulties  insep- 
arable from  the  investigations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  spectmm 
analysis,  and  some  proper  estimate  made  of  the  services  of  such 
men  as  Angelo  Secchi,  director  of  the  Observatory  at  the  Col- 
legio  Komano  at  Eome,  William  Huggins,  of  Upper  Tulse  Hill, 
and  William  Alien  Miller,*  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  have  won  for  themselves  well-merited  honor  by  their  untiring 
zeal  and  energy  in  overcoming  so  many  obstacles. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  spectroscopes  constructed  in  the  man- 
ner most  suitable  for  the  analysis  of  terrestrial  substances  are  not 
adapted  for  the  investigation  of  stellar  light.  Whenever  the  dis- 
tances of  the  lines  in  the  stellar  spectra  have  to  be  measured,  or 
their  position  compared  with  the  spectrum  lines  of  any  teri'eetrial 
substance,  the  instrument  must  be  attached  to  an  equatorially- 
mounted  telescope^-that  is  to  say,  a  telescope  made  to  turn  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  earth,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  so  as  to 
follow  any  star,  fmm  its  rising  to  its  Setting,  upon  which  the  in- 
strument may  be  directed,  and  thus  to  keep  the  star  stationary  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  view.  Tlie  motion  of  snch  an  instnt- 
ment  is  generally  accomplished  by  clock-work,  according  to  the 
method  already  described  in  connection  with  Fig.  110. 

The  image  of  a  fixed  star  in  a  telescope  is,  as  is  well  known, 
a  point ;  now,  the  spectrum  of  a  point  is  a  line  without  any  sensi- 
ble breadth,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  observation.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  spectrum  of  sufficient  breadth  from  a  luminous  point, 
the  point  may  either  first  be  converted  into  a  short  line  of  light, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  lens,  and 
its  light  when  projected  on  to  the  slit  analyzed  by  a  prism,  or  a 
linear  spectrum  may  fii'st  be  formed,  and  then  a  cylindrical  lens 
employed  for  increasing  its  bi'eadth.  f 

It  is  evident  that  suitable  optical  contrivances  are  requisite  (a 

*  [On  September  80,  1810,  the  editor  sustained  the  ^re-.it  loss  of  liis  esteemed 
fiiend  Dr.  Miller,  who  died  on  that  day  affer  a  short  illness,"! 
f  [The  first  method  should  always  be  employed.] 
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large  object-glass  or  concentrating  lens,  for  mstxnce)  to  ccUect 
tile  gi-eatest  possible  amount  of  the  faint  light  of  i  stai  and  con 
dense  it  into  a  short  line  of  light,  and  fnrthei  that  on  lecount  ot 
the iaintnese  of  the. object  the  dispersive  powei  of  the  spectio 
scope  must  .under  ordinary  circumstances  be  limited  and  the 
instrument  contain  only  a  few  prisms. 

A  suitable  contrivance  is  also  necessaiy  wbei  eb^  m  unmedi 
ate  connection  with  the  spectroscope  all  bindb  of  teaiestnil  sub 
stances  may  be  converted  into  luminous  vapoi  eithei  bv  menu') 
of  a  Bimsen  burner,  or,  which  is  preferable,  a  Ruhmlcorff's  in- 
duction coil,  and  the  light  thne  emitted  sent  into  the  epectroecope 
through  the  prism  of  comparison  (Fig.  5Y),  which  covers  one- 
half  of  the  slit,  90  as  to  enable  the  observer  to  compare  the  spec- 
tra thus  formed  with  the  spectrum  of  a  star. 

iFrom  these  general  remarks  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
the  eonstniction  of  a  stellar  spectroscope,  and  become  familiar 
with  the  details  of  its  practical  management. 


The  fiist  --tellai  fcpeotioscope  wa"-  midc  hj  Iiaunhoiei  m 
1823  In  ordei  to  obsei-se  tlie  speetia  of  the  fi-^ed  ftiis  md  at 
the  same  time  to  determme  the  lefrangibiliti  ot  tlieir  light,  lie 
constiitcted  >  Uige  mbtiument  with  a  telescope  4J  inches  ipt.!* 
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tiu-e,  and  placed  in  connection  witii  it  a  flint-glass  prism  possess- 
ing an  angle  of  37°  40',  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ohjeet-glass. 
The  angle  formed  by  the  incident  with  the  emergent  ra.j  was 
about  36°,  Fraunhofer  placed  the  prism  in  front  of  the  objects 
glass  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  latter  served  only  as  the  ob- 
seiTing  telescope  to  the  spectrum  already  formed.  This  plan 
was  abandoned  by  later  observers,  who,  after  the  example  of 
Lament  (1838),  allowed  the  light  of  the  star  to  pass  unchanged 
through  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  and  analyzed  the  image 
from  the  position  of  the  eye-piece  either  by  a  prism  alone  or  else 
by  the  use  of  a  small  telescope. 

The  Roman  observers  Respighi  and  Secehi  have  lately  re- 
verted to  Fraimhofer's  method,  and  have  furnished  their  large 
refractors  with  an  object-glass  speolroscope  constmcted  by  the  cele- 
brated optician  Iferz,  of  JIunich. 

In  Fig.  161  the  apparatus  is  represented  complete,  ready  for 
attachment  to  the  object-glass  of  a  refractor ;  Fig.  162  shows  the 


mounting  for  tlie  prism ;  and  Fig.  163  the  prism  when  removed 
horn  its  bed.     The  prism  P  is  mounted  in  a  ring  turning  on  an 
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horizontal  axis,  which  by  means  of  the  lateral  pins  a,  a,,  heiiig 
insei'ted  between  the  sa'ews  5  J,,  may  be  fitted  into  a  second  ring. 
This  outer  ring  is  made  to  travel  round  the  case  by  which  the 
whole  appai'atus  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  mounting  of  the 
object-glass,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  prism  being  placed  in  any  posi- 
tion />r  inclined  in  any  direction  with  respect  to  the  object-glass 
or  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  Since  the  rays  falling  on  the  object- 
glass  are  diverted  by  the  prism,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  cannot 
be  pointed  dii'eet  to  the  star  that  is  to  be  observed.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  a  star,  the  case  carrying  the 
pnsm  is  constructed  with  an  opening  at  c,  through  which'the  star 
may  be  viewed  direct ;  on  the  side  of  the  case  opposite  this  aper- 
ture is  attached  an  achi-omatic  system  of  prisms  ^  of  equal  re- 
fracting power  with  the  prism  P,  by  means  of  which  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  star  is  much  reduced. 

The  prism  has  a  refi'acting  angle  of  12° ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
purest  colorless  flint  glass,  so  that  the  loss  of  light  it  occasions  is 
inappreciable.  Its  aperture  measures  six  Paiis  inches ;  and  the 
mounting  is  provided,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  with  eveiy 
necessary  contrivance  for  adjustment. 


Mei^'a  Otjent-glaaa  Fi^m. 

Although  this  prism  reduces  the  effective  aperture  of  the 
9-ineh  refi'aetor  of  the  Collegio  Eomano  to  less  than  one-half,  the 
amount  of  light  obtained  far  exceeds  that  of  the  refractor  with  a 
direct-vision  spectroscope  applied  in  the  place  of  the  eye-piece ; 
the  dispersion  is,  according  to  Secehi,  at  least  six  times  as  great 
as  the  most  powerful  apparatus  apphed  at  the  eye-piece  tube.* 
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Merz  has  also  adapted  the  object-gla^  pi-ism  for  (hreet-visioa 
ohservation  by  constmcting  it  of  a  combination  of  crown-  and 
illnt-gl^s  prisms  corrected  for  refraction.  The  shght  loss  of  light 
occasioned  by  such  a  combination  is  unavoidable.     In  an  instnt- 


nient  of  this  kuid  made  for  the  observatory  of  Pri^^  Coimsellor 
1.  Camphatisen  at  Eiingsdorf,  the  refracting  angle  of  the  crown- 
glass  prism  is  36°,  and  that  of  the  flint-glass  prism  25° ;  the  mean 
index  of  refraction  for  the  crown  glass  is  1.5283,  for  the  flint  glagg 
1.7610. 

When  an  eye-piece  spectroscope  is  employed  which  analyzes 
the  optical  image  of  a  heavenly  body^a  pomt  of  light  in  the  ease 
of  a  fixed  star — ^by  means  of  a  system  of  prisms  occupying  the 
place  of  the  eye-piece,  either  of  the  methods  above  described  for 
spi^eading  out  tlie  point  of  light  by  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  lens 
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may  be  adopted,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  a  matter  of  indifference 

whether  tiiis  lens  be  placed  in  front  or  behind  the  slit  and  prisme.* 

The  stellar  spectroscope  with  which  Ilnggins  made  his  fii-st 


IlHgglns's  SteLcirSpeoli 


obseiTations,  and  which  was  constructed  for  him  by  Browning,f 
is  represented  in  Figs.  164, 165,  and  166.  The  outer  tube  T  T  of 
the  eye-piece  is  the  only  portion  of  the  equatorial  telescope  given 
in  the  drawings ;  all  the  other  parts  are  omitted.  The  spectro- 
scope is  attached  to  the  eye-end  T  T  of  the  telescope,  a  refractor 
of  8  inches  aperture  and  10  feet  focal  length,  the  whole  being 
earned  forward  by  clock-worlr, 

"  [This  Btfttement  is  not  quite  covrecl.  The  cylindrical  lens  abould  be  placed  be- 
fore the  filit.] 

t  [Thia  telescope  has  now  been  ceplaced  bj  a,  refraottn-  of  15  inohes  apevture  aricf. 
15  feet  focal  length,  oonstractcd  by  Mesers.  Gtnbb  &  Son,  of  Lubliii,  foe  the  Hojal 
Sodetj,  by  whom  it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hu^ns.  Spectroacopes  of  a, 
new  form,  liimiahed  lyiHi  compound  pri^a  automaiticEilly  brought  to  the  position  of 
minimum  deviation  for  the  pact  of  the  spectrum  nndev  obBevration,  for  uae  nith  thiB 
large  telescope,  are  being  conatruct^  by  the  aame  opticians.  One  of  these  inaCnuQents 
is  deacribed  m  a  note  at.  p.  96,  and  the  train  of  pnsms  represented  m  diagram  H. 
The  instrument  shown  at  C  contains  one  compound  prism  (equal  in  dispersive  paves 
22 
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Within  the  tube  T  T  of  thi,  tquatoiial  tlicie  blidea  a  aecoiid 
tube  B,  which  carries  a  piano  Lon\e\  cyhndiictl  lens  A  of  1  inoh 
aperture  and  H  inches  focal  length     tliih  luis  ifa  si  placed  in  tlto 


path  of  the  converging  rays  is  the>  emeige  fiom  the  objeet-glaBs 
that  the  axis  of  the  cjlindiical  suiface  i')  pei"peucliciilar  to  the  slit 
D  of  the  spectroscope,  and  by  its  me'in'*  a  sufflcieutiy  broad  apec- 


),  oud  1    used   a  the  obBenation  of  nebi 
at  D  cDut   a    tno  compo  utl  p 
si^emen       The  coll  mator  wh  ch      cou 


aS,  the  spnctrosiopes,  is  provided  with  a  perforated  mirror  iind  adjustable  hole  for 
ipectra  of  comptnwa,  and  with  a  cylmdcieiil  lens.    It  is  not  represented  in  Uie  flguces.} 
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tmui  of  the  line  of  light  is  fonaed,  the  slit  D  being  placed  exactly 
in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope.  Behind  the  slit 
is  placed,  as  usual,  the  colliinating  lens  g,  by  which  the  rays  are 
rendered  parallel  before  entering  the  prism ;  the  lens  is  achroma- 
tic, and  has  a  foeue  of  4.7  inches,  and  an  aperture  of  \  inch. 
Ey  this  an-angement  the  lens  g  receives  all  the  light  which  di- 
verges from  the  lineai'  imag-e  of  the  star  when  this  has  been 
brought  precisely  between  the  two  edges  of  the  slit.  The  parallel 
i-ays  eniei-ging  from  the  lens  g  pass  through  two  dense  flint-glass 
prisms  A,  A;,  possessing  a  refracting  angle  of  60",  by  which  they 
are  decomposed,  and  a  specti'iun  formed  which  is  examined  bj' 
means  of  the  small  achromatic  telescope^.  In  oi-der  to  measure 
the  distances  between  the  lines  of  the  spectrum,  the  telescope  can 
be  turned  upon  a  pivot  by  means  of  a  fine  raierometer-screw  q  y. 

The  object-glass  of  this  obsei-ving  telescope  has  an  aperture 
of  0.8  indi,  and  a  focal  length  of  6.75  inches ;  the  eye-piece 
usually  employed  has  a  magnifying  power  of  5.7  times ;  the  mi- 
crometer-sci-ew  is  so  conti-ived  that  it  is  possible  to  measm-e  with 
accuracy  an  interval  of  y^j^f  of  the  distance  between  the  lines  A 
and  H  of  the  solar  speetnim. 

The  hght  of  the  terT'estiial  elements,  the  spectra  of  which 
are  required  for  comparison  with  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  is 
brought  into  the  spectroscope  in  the  following  manner : 

One-half  of  the  slit  D  is  covered  with  a  small  prism  e,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  a  miri'or  F  (Fig.  166),  so  fastened  to  the  spectro- 
scope by  the  ann  E  as  to  be  easily  adjusted.  This  mirror  re- 
ceives the  light  emitted  by  the  substance,  which,  held .  in  the 
right  position  by  metal  forceps  fixed  into  ebonite,  is  converted 
into  glowing  vajwr  by  the  induction  spark,  and  reflects  it  through 
a  aide-opening  in  the  tube  T  T  into  the  telescope,  and  on  to  the 
little  prism  e.  While  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  the  light  of 
the  star  passes  through  one  half  of  the  slit,  the  light  from  the 
glowing  terrestrial  substance  passes  through  the  other  half,  and 
in  this  way  there  are  formed  in  the  telescope^,  at  the  same  time, 
two  spectra,  ranged  close  one  over  the  other,  so  that  the  coinci- 
dence or  non-coincidence  of  the  dai'k  lines  of  the  star  with  the 
bright  lines  of  the  terresti'ial  substance  may  be  observed  with 
accuracy. 

In  his  researches  on  stellar  spectra,  Secchi  employs  by  prefer- 
ence a  simple  direct-vision  spectroscope,  as  a  more  compKcated 
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appai-atus  when  attached  to  an  cqiiatoml  is  liable  to  destroy  the 
equllibrmni  of  the  mstmment,  and  interfere  with  the  regularity 
of  the  clock-motion.* 

The  spectroscope  employed  by  Secehi  is  represented  apart 
irom  the  equatonal  in  Fig.  167.  MN  is  the  principal  tube, 
which  ia  adapted  at  M  to  screw  into  the  eye-piece  tube  G  of  the 
equatorial ;  to  this  tube  is  attached  the  arc  Q  B  0,  along  the 
divided  circle  C  B  of  which  the  telescope  Q  O  is  made  to  travel 
roiuid  th«  pivot  d  by  means  of  a  fine  micrometer-screw  Ji,  for 
the  purpose  of  meaamme  the  Imes  of  the  speetrnn]. 


E  is  an  acln'omatic  cylindi'Jcal  lens,  the  axis  of  which  can  be 
placed  either  at  right  angles  to  the  slit  or  parallel  with  it ;  ^  is 
the  slit,  and  s  a  small  glass  miiTor  inclined  to  the  slit  at  a  less 
angle  than  45°,  the  upper  half  of  which  being  imsilvered  allows 
the  light  of  the  star  to  pass  tlirough  unobstnieted,  while  the 
lower  half,  acting  as  a  mirror,  reflects  fi'om  its  eilvei-ed  sui'faee 
into  the  specti'OBCope  the  light  of  the  substance  made  incan- 
descent in  the  electric  apparatus  at  L. 

The  two  achromatic  lenses  K  K,  as  their  combined  foci  meet 

*  [When  tlie  equatorial  mounting  is  suffloientlj'  fiiin,  wbicli  should  be  the  case  in 
alllarge  instnimente,  spectroscopes  of  the  form  ccprosented  in  Fig?.  164,  lUH,  are  to 
beprefeiTed  to  direct-TJsion  instrumenie.] 
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at  the  slit,  act  as  eollimatora,  and  render  the  rajs  parallel  before 

throwing  them  on  to  the  system  of  prisms. 

The  five  Jaiissen-Hofmann  direct-vision  prisms  p<ip^<^'p" 

(Fig.  47)  throw  the  prismatic  rays  into  the  observing  telescope 

Q  0  in  the  direction  G  if,  so  that  tlie  axis  of  the  equatorial  can 

he  directed  straight  upon  the  star. 

In  the  lateral  tube  R  I  is  the  collimating  lens  K,  in  the  focus 

of  which  is  a  small  metal  plate  T,  containing  an  exceedingly 

narrow  slit,  and  movable  backward  and  forwai-d  by  means  of  a 
fine  micrometer-screw  V,  Through  this  slit  ][>assee  the  light  of  an 
enclosed  lamp  at  I,  and  foiins  a  very  narrow  line  of  light  in  the 
inside  of  the  tube  E  I,  which,  reflected  iiito  the  telescope  Q  0  by 
the  front  surface  of  the  first  pi-iam  -p",  serves  as  a  mark  to  the 
observer  in  the  examination  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  spec- 
trum lines. 

In  order  to  see  the  finer  dark  lines  of  the  spectra,  and  to 
compai-e  them  with  the  lines  of "  terrestrial  substances,  instru- 
ments composed  of  single  and  compound  prisms  have  recently 
been  constructed  both  by  Secchi  and  Hnggins,  suitable  for  appli- 
cation to  powerful  telescopes  which  admit  of  a  gi'eat  dispersion 
of  the  light. 

A  sketch  of  Seechi's  compound  spectroscope  without  the 
equatorial  is  given  in  Fig.  168  :  it  is  more  pai'ticularly  adapted 
to  celestial  objects  of  considerable  diameter.  By  means  of  the 
screw  O  O'  the  instrument  is  attached  to  the  eye-piece  tube  of  the 
refractor ;  at  E,  as  in  the  foregoing  aiTangement,  is  a  eylindiical 
lens  by  which  the  image  of  a  star  appearing  as  a  point  is  extend- 
ed into  a  fine  line  of  light,  and  brought  precisely  within  the 
opening  of  the  slit.  F  is  the  slit,  half  of  which  is  covered  with 
the  prism  for  comparison,  p ;  B  the  collimating  lens  for  bringing 
tlie  rays  on  to  the  fii^t  prism  C  in  a  parallel  direction.  Both 
prisms  0  and  D  are  of  dense  flint  glass,  jjossessing  a  refracting 
angle  of  60°,  and  are  fastened  on  to  the  plate  X  Y  Z ;  they 
throw  the  specti'um  of  the  star  into  the  axis  of  the  direct-vision 
spectroscope  E  F  H  0,  which  contains  tlie  compound  prism  E  F, 
consisting  of  five  prisms,  the  obseiwing  telescope  H  0,  and,  as 
in  the  instrument  previously  deaci'ibcd,  the  lateral  tube  K  witli  a 
gi-aduated  scale.  This  scale  is  moved  by  the  micrometer-screw 
M,  and  when  the  inati'ument  is  in  use  is  illuminated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp ;  the  image  of  the  scale  is  thrown 
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by  reflection  from  the  front  surface  of  the  last  prism  into  the 
telescope  0,  where  the  eye  sees  at  the  same  moment  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  and  the  spectrum  of  the  star.  N  is  a  holder  tor  re- 
fieiring  Geissler's  tubes. 


Hiiggins's  large  compound  telespectroecope  is  sliowii  in  l^'ig, 
J69 ;  it  consists  of  two  direct-vision  systems  of  prisms,  each  sys- 
tem composed  of  five  prisms,  with  a  train  of  thi'eo  excellent  sin- 
gle prisms,  two  of  which  possess  a  refractmg  angle  of  60°,  and 
one  of  45°,  maldng  thirteen  prisms  in  all.  The  spectroscope  ik 
screwed  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  eye-tube  T  T  of  an  equato- 
rial, driven  by  clock-work ;  a  is  tlie  slit  provided  with  a  prism 
for  comparison,  and  the  contrivance,  already  described,  for  tlie 
simultaneous  obser^'ation  of  the  spectnim  of  a  star,  a^d  that  of  a 
terrestrial  substance  produced  by  the  induction  coil ;  J  is  the 
achromatic  collimating  lens  of  4.5  inches  focus  which  venders 
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parallel  tlie  rays  entering  the  slit.  The  light  is  decomposed  fii'St 
by  the  set  of  prisms  d,  tUen  further  dispersed,  and  tlie  individnal 
colored  rays  still  more  separated,  by  the  following  train  of  three 
prisms^j  ^  of  60°,  and  A  of  i5°,  after  which  it  again  passes  through 
a  second  direct-vision  system  of  prisms  e,  to  reach  the  object-glass 
of  the  telescope  e.  The  last  set  of  prisms  e  is  placed  in  a  tube 
attached  to  the  telescope  e;  by  means  of  a  micrometer-screw  the 
telescope  can  be  directed  to  any  pait  of  the  speetnmi,  which  is 
a  necessary  eontuvanee  m  the  obseivation  ot  nebulte,  as  these 
objeota  frequently  emit  light  consmtino  unl^  ot  tm>  li  thiet  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coloied  rays 


The  cnnipuund  priam  e  can  be  employed  or  dispensed  with  at 
pleasure,  so  that  the  dispersive  power  of  the  instrument  may  be 
made  to  vary  within  the  limits  of  from  4^  to  6^  prisms  of  60°. 
The  advantage  of  being  thus  able  to  rednce  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  instrument  i"-  found  to  be  very  great  when  observing  fiiint 
objects,  or  when  the  atmospheiit  conditions  are  unfavorable. 

The  excellence  of  the  pnsmg  and  tlie  whole  instrument  is 
proved  by  the  gre  it  punt)  imX  sharpness  with  which,  even  with 
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high  powere,  the  iinest  lines  in  the  spectrum  can  be  s 
when  metals  are  volatilized  in  the  elective  spark. 

For  most  purposes,  however,  and  for  application  to  small  re- 
fractors, the  dispersion  of  the  stellar  light  must  be  accomplished 
in  much  leas  compass  than  is  the  case  with  the  instrmnents  just 
described.  The  direct-vision  spectroscope  constructed  by  Merz, 
of  Munich,  for  the  observation  of  the  solar  prominences  described 
at  p.  2T0,  is  a  very  efficient  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  from 
the  simplicity  of  its  eonetnietion  is  easily  managed.  When  at- 
tached to  the  telescope  it  is  screwed  into  the  sliding-tube  of  the 
eye-piece,  which  has  been  previously  removed,  and  the  cylindrical 
lens  L  (Fig.  170),  not  required  for  the  observation  of  the  promi- 
nences, is  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  the  line  of  light 
into  which  the  image  of  the  star  has  been  converted  exactly  upon 
the  slit  3  s.  As  there  is  no  means  of  altering  tlie  distance  between 
L  and  s,  the  exaet  adjustment  of  the  hne  of  light  on  to  the  slit  is 


i  by  screwing  the  whole  instniment  in  or  out,  which 
increases  or  dhninishes  the  distance  between  the  lens  L  and  the 
image  of  the  star.  In  observing  the  spectra  of  the  stai-s,  when 
the  light  is  siifficient  to  allow  of  it,  the  dispersive  power  may  be 
doubled  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  system  of  prisms,  with- 
out losing  the  advantage  of  a  direct-vision  spectroscope. 

A  simple  stellar  spectroscope  is  also  constnicted  by  Merz 
adapted  specially  to  telescopes  of  small  power,  A  drawing  of 
this  instrument  is  given  in  Fig.  171 ;  it  consists  of  a  positive  eye- 
piece O,  an  adjustable  cylindrical  lens  L,  and  a  direct-vision  sys- 
tem of  five  prisms,  the  dispersive  power  of  which  amounts  to  8" 
ii-om  D  to  H.  It  is  so  contrived  that  the  prisms,  when  separated 
from  the  lens  L  and  the  eye-piece  O,  may  be  easily  introduced  be- 
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tween  the  collimator  0  and  the  system  of  pvlsma  of  the  larger 
spectroaeope  (Fig.  170),  whidi  is  furnished  with  a  slit.  Tlie  two 
instniments  (Figs.  170  and  171)  thus  form  a  miwersal  eije-jn^oe 
■^))eat)rosc(ype  admirably  suited  to  the  ohservatiou  of  the  heavenly 
ijodies. 


Even  Browning's  miniature  spectroscope,  represented  in  Fig. 
49,  and  described  in  p.  119,  which,  induding  the  tnbe  containing 
the  prisms,  measures  only  3§  inches,  yields  a  really  fine  spectrum 
when  directed  on  to  a  bright  star,  and  shows  veiy  distinctly  the 
prominent  dark  lines.  The  consti'uetion  of  this  little  instrament 
is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  The  outer  tube  carries  the  slit,  which  can 
be  removed  at  pleasnre,  and  is  easily  adjusted  by  timiing  round 


a  i-ing ;  in  this  tube  slides  a  second  tube  carrying  the  small  achro- 
matic eolhmating  lens  C,  behind  which  is  placed  the  system  of 
seven  prisms  P,  and  an  opening  O  for  the  eye-piece  without  any 
lens.  To  employ  it  in  stellar  observations,  the  tube  containing 
the  slit  is  i-emoved,  and  the  collunator  tube  O  screwed  into  the 
place  of  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  The  spectroscope  is  easily 
so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  the  star  is  brought  into  the  focus 
of  the  lens  C,  whence  the  rays  are  thrown  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion on  to  the  system  of  prisms  P,  and  present  to  the  observer 
at  O  a  sharply-defined  linear  spectrum  of  the  star.  By  the  iutro- 
dnction  of  a  suitable  cylindrical  lens  between  the  eye-hole  O  and 
the  eye,  a  sufficient  breadth  ie  given  to  tlie  spectrmn  for  the  dark 
lines  to  be  visible  when  the  instrmuent  is  properly  adjusted. 
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We  raiist  not  omit  here  to  mention  the  simple  epectroaeopes 
employed  both  by  Secchi  and  Huggins  in  those  cireumstaneee 
when  the  light  is  insufficient  or  the  large  instruments  too  emn- 
brous  for  use.  Huggina  has  long  made  use  of  a  hand  spectro- 
scope for  observing  the  spectra  of  meteors  and  other  phenomena 
in  rapid  motion  in  the  heavens ;  similar  instruments  were  als(.» 
employed  in  the  various  expeditions  for  observing  the  solar 
eelifse  of  August  18,  1868,  on  which  occasion  they  rendered 
valuable  sei-vice. 

These  instruments  as  constnicted  by  Browning  consist  prin- 
cipally, as  shown  in  Fig.  173,  of  a  direet-vision  system  of  prisms 
c,  and  an  observing  telescope  a  h.  The  achromatic  object-glass  a 
has  an  aperture  of  1.2  inch,  and  a  focus  of  about  10  inches.  The 
eye-piece  5  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses.  As  a  large  field 
of  view  is  very  important,  especially  when  the  instrument  is 
employed  as  a  meteor-spectroscope,  the  lens  turned  towai'd  the 
object-glass  a  equals  it  in  diameter,  and  ie  fixed  in  a  movable 
tube,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two  lenses  of  the  eye-piece 
may  be  controlled,  and  thus  the  power  of  the  instrament  in- 
creased or   diminished  within  certain   limits.      The  system  of 


prisms  consists  of  one  pnsni  of  dense  flint  glass  and  tw(t  jirisiiie 
of  crown  glass. 

The  field  of  view  of  this  hand  spectroscope  embraces  a  space 
in  the  heavens  of  about  7°  in  diameter :  the  spectrum  of  a  biiglit 
star  has  an  appai'ent  length  of  3°,  and  even  the  Bpectmm  of  tlie 
great  nebula  of  Orion  appears  as  two  bright  lines  mth  a  faint 
continuous  spectrum. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  instrument  as  a  meteor-spec- 
troscope, Huggins  obseiTed  the  spectra  of  some  fireworks  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles.  The  bright  lines  of  the  incandes- 
eent  metals  in  the  fireworks  were  seen  with  gi-eat  distinctness, 
and  showed  with  certainty  the  presence  of  sodium,  magnesimn, 
strontium,  copper,  and  some  other  metals,     llio  same  little  in- 
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stiiunent  suffices  to  show  some  of  the  T^-aunhofer  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  moon's  cusps,  ae  well  83 
the  dark  lines  in  the  stellar  spectra.  In  order  to  giro  some 
breadth  to  the'  spectrum  of  a  star,  which  in  this  instrument  ap- 
pears only  as  a  bright  line,  a  small  cylindrical  lens  is  placed  over 
the  eye-piece  immediately  in  front  of  the  eye.  As  the  instmment 
is  not  furnished  with  a  slit,  it  can  only  be  used  on  bright  objects 
of  small  magnitude,  or  on  objects  at  such  a  distance  that  they 
have  only  a  small  apparent  size. 

60.  Spectea  of  the  Moon  and  Planed. 

Since  the  planets  and  then-  satellites  do  not  emit  any  light 
of  their  own,  but  shine  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun, 
their  spectra  are  the  same  as  the  solar  spectrum,  and  any  differ- 
ences tliat  may  be  perceived  can  arise  only  from  the  changes  the 
sunlight  may  undergo  by  reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  these 
bodies,  or  by  its  passage  through  their  atmospheres. 

The  observations  of  !Fraunhofer  (1833),  Brewster  and  Glad- 
stone {I860),  Huggins  and  Miller,  as  weU  as  Janssen,  agree  in 
establishing  the  complete  accordance  of  the  lunar  speetnim  with 
that  of  the  sun.  In  all  the  various  portions  of  the  moon's  disk 
brought  under  observation,  no  diiFerence  could  be  perceived  in 
the  di&vk  lines  of  the  spectrum  either  in  respect  of  their  number 
or  relative  intensity.  From  this  entire  absence  of  any  special 
absorption  lines,  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  atmos- 
phere in  the  moon,  a  conclusion  previously  arrived  at  from  the 
circumstance  that  during  an  ocenltation  no  refraction  is  per- 
ceived on  the  moon's  limb  when  a  star  disappear  behind  the 
disk.  Moreover,  a  small  telescope  of  only  a  few  inches  apertra-c 
suffices  to  show  the  spectrum  of  the  moon  very  distinctly. 

The  spectra  of  the  planets  Tenus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
are  also  characterized  by  the  Fi-aunhofer  lines  peculiar  to  the 
solar  light,  but  contain  in  addition  the  absoi'pfcion  lines  which 
are  known  to  be  telluric  lines  {§  47),  and  are  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  an  atmosphere  containing  aqueous  vapor. 

The  spectrum  of  Jupiter,  which  has  been  recently  examined 
by  Browning  with  a  spectroscojie  attached  to  his  12^inch  reflect- 
or, is  not  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  allow  of  its  being  obaei-ved  or 
mensured  with  extreme  accuracy.     Notwithstanding  the  great 
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bnllianey  with  which  this  planet  shines  in  the  heavens,  its  epcc- 
tiTim  is  not  so  bright  as  that  of  a  star  of  the  seeond  magnitude ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  brightness  being  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  arises  ih)m  the  .large  size  of  the  diet  compared  with  a  star, 
and  from  the  light  being  reflected,  and  not  original. 

As  early  as  1864  Hn^ins  diseovef-ed  some  dark  lines  in  the 
I'ed  portion  of  Jupiter's  spectram  which  were  not  coincident  with 
any  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  among 
them  is  one  that  does  not  occiu'  among  the  telhu'ie  lin^.* 
Browning  distinctly  recognized  these  lines  early  in  1870,  and 
thinks  that  in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum,  near  the  yellow, 
several  fine  dark  lines  oeenr  which  ai'e  coincident  with  those 
occasioned  by  the  vapors  of  the  eai-th's  atmosphere,  and  which 
are  generally  visible  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  solar 
spectram  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  Jupiter  is  iu  any  way  self-luminons,  these  lines  may  be 
occasioned  by  such  elements  in  the  planet  as  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sun,  or,  if  pi-^ent  in  the  sun,  have  not  been  revealed  to  us 
by  any  effect  of  absoi^tioii. 

The  comparatively  faint  spectnim  of  Saturn  has  been  ex- 
amined by  Hoggins,  who  observed  in  it  some  of  the  lines  eharac- 
teristie  of  Jupitei''s  speetmm.  These  lines  are  less  cleai-ly  seen 
ui  the  light  of  the  ring  than  in  that  of  tlie  ball,  whence  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  light  from  the  ring  suffers  leffl  absorption 
than  does  the  light  from  the  planet  itself.  The  observations  of 
Janesen,  which  have  been  supported  by  Seeehi,  have  since  shown 
that  aqueons  vapor  is  probably  present  both  in  Jupiter  and 
Satnm.  Seeehi  has  farther  discovered  some  lines  in  the  spec- 
trum of  Saturn  which  are  not  coincident  with  any  of  the  telluric 
lines,  nor  with  any  of  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectram  produced 
by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  eai-th's  atmosphere.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  atmosphere  of  Satm-n  may  contain 
gases  or  vapore  which  do  not  exist  in  that  of  om-  earth. 

The  spectram  of  Uranus,  which  has  been  investigated  by 
Seeehi,  appears  to  be  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  It  consists 
mainly  of  two  bi-oad  black  bands,  one  m  (Fig.  174)  in  the  green- 
ish blue,  but  not  coincident  with  the  F-line,  and  the  other  n  in 
the  green  near  the  line  E.     A  little  beyond  the  band  n  the  spec-  , 

*  [In  1S69  Mr.  Lc  Siieiii'  examined  the  spectrum  of  Jupitei-  with  the  Great  Mel- 
bourne Telescope,  and  anv  the  absorption  lines  as  tbey  ave  deeoiilicd  by  Hu^jins.] 
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ti'um  disappears  altogether,  and  shows  a  blank  space  ^^,  extend- 
ing entirely  over  the  yellow  to  the  red,  where  there  is  again  a 
feint  reappearance  of  light.  The  spectrum  is  therefore  such  a 
one  as  would  be  produced  were  all  the  yellow  rays  extinguished 
from  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  dark 
sodium  line  D  occurs,  as  is  well  known, 
in  the  part  of  the  spectrum  occupied  by 
this  broad  non-luminous  space :  is  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  therefore,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  this  metal, 
or  is  the  planet  Uranus,  which  has  a 
spectrum  differing  so  greatly .  from  that 
-of  the  sun,  self-luminous  ?  Has  the  planet 
not  yet  attained  that  degi-ee  of  consist- 
ency possessed  by  the  nearer  planets, 
which  shine  only  by  the  sun's  light,  and, 
as  the  photometric  observations  of  Zollner  j 
lead  us  to  suppose  is  possible,  is  still  in 
that  process  of  condensation  and  sub- 
sequent development  through  which  the 
eafth  has  already  passed?  These  are 
questions  to  which  at  present  we  can  fiir- 
nish  no  reply,  and  the  problem  can  only  I 
be  solved  by  additional  observations  of  ! 
the  strange  characteristics  exhibited  by  j 
this  spectrum.*  l 

The  spectrum  of  Neptune,  which  has    i 
also  been   examined  by  Secehi,  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  Uranus,     It   | 
is  characterized  by  three  pi-incipal  bands. 
The  first,  which  is  the  faintest,  is  situated 
Ijetween  the  green  and  the  yellow,  nearly 
in  the  centime  between  D  and  h ;  it  is  of 
considerable  breadth,  but  veiy  ill  defined 
at  the  edges.     Between  this  and  the  red 
there  is  a  tolerably  bright  band,  with  which  the  spectnmi  seems 
suddenly  to  terminate,  and  the  red  is  entii'ely  wanting.     Secehi 

*  [Hi^'18  gives  the  following  deacription  of  the  apeotram  of  Uranus  in  s,  paper 
■recently  pi'eacntcd  to  the  Soyal  Society :  "  The  spectrum  of  Uranus,  as  it  appeura  in 
1  the  acoonipiiiijing  diagrani.     The  nnrroiv  apeclrum 
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is  of  opinion  that  tlie  abbence  of  tlie  led  i^.  nut  OLcaeioiicd  by  the 
faiiitness  of  thib  pi  met,  foi  otliei  atai-a  no  biigbtei  than  Neptime 
show  the  red  cleaily  m  the  hpectium  The  absence  of  this  color 
in  the  speetnim  ot  !Nept\me  must  theiefoie  be  abcribed  to  ab- 
soi-ption. 

placed  above  that  of  Uiauos  ahons  the  lelative  pnsitions  ol  the  pimoipa!  aolsii  linos, 
iind  of  two  of  the  strongeat  abuoipUon  bands  produced  by  our  aCmosphei'o,  numely, 
the  graup  of  Imes  n  httk  moie  refVaogiiile  than  D  uuJ  the  group  about  midway  from 
C  to  D.     The  seale  plioed  aboMi  S'^i-a  viwe  leiistlis  m  imlliondiB  of  a  raiTlimetre. 


"  The  spectrum  of  Urnnus  is  continuous,  wifbout  any  part  being  wanting  as  far  as 
the  feebleness  of  ils  light  permits  it  to  bo  traeec),  which  is  from  about  C  to  about  G. 
On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  light  from  the  planet,  I  nas  not  able  to  use  a  slit 
sufficiently  najTOw  t»  being  out  the  Fcaunhofer  lines.  The  I'cmai-kablo  absorption 
taking  plaw  at  Uranus  shows  itself  in  the  sis  strong  lines  draim  in  Uie  diagi'am.  Tlie 
position  of  the  least  refrangible  of  these  Ihies  could  only  be  estimated,  as  it  occurs  in 
a  very  faint  part  of  the  spectrum ;  on  this  account  it  is  represented  by  a  dotted  line. 
The  measures  taken  of  the  most  reli'ongible  band  showed  that  it  was  probably  at  the 
position  of  the  solar  P.  By  direct  comparison  it  appeared  to  be  coincident  with  the 
bright  line  of  hydrogen.  Tbi'ee  of  the  lines  were  shown  by  the  micrometer  not  to 
differ  greatly  in  position  from  some  of  the  bright  lines  of  air.  A  direct  eompaiison 
was  made,  when  the  principal  bright  lines  of  tiie  spectrum  of  air  were  found  to  have 
the  positions  relatively  to  the  bands  of  planetaiy  abaoiption  which  are  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  band,  which  has  a  wave-length  of  about  B7a-milliontha  of  a  miilunetru, 
was  found  to  be  less  refran^ble  than  the  double  line  of  nitrogen  which  occurs  near 
it.  The  two  planetary  bands  less  refrangible  appeared  nearly  coincident  witli  bright 
lines,  hut  I  saspeoted  that  the  lines  of  hit  weie  m  a  small  degree  more  refran^ble. 
There  was  no  strong  line  in  the  ipectrum  of  Uram  s  at  the  position  of  the  strongest 
of  the  air  lines,  namely,  the  double  bne  of  mtrt^en  at  SOU  of  the  scale.  Measures 
taken  with  the  same  spectrascope  of  the  pnuLipal  biight  bands  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
showed  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Urinus  art  not  pro  luced  by  the  absoiption  of 
this  gas.  There  is  no  absoiption  band  m  the  ^petti  im  of  Uranus  at  the  place  of 
double  line  of  sodium.  An  inspect  on  nl  the  diagiim  will  show  that  thei'e  are  no 
bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Uranus  similai  to  tho  p  t  d  ii,e  i  by  the  absorption  of  tho 
earth's  atmosphere."] 
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The  second  absoi'ption  band  occurs  at  the  line  5y  it  is  tolera- 
bly well  defined  at  the  edges,  but  much  fainter  and  more  diifi- 
cnlfc  of  obsei-yation  than  the  flrsfc  band.  The  third  band  ia  in 
the  blue,  and  is  even  feinter  tlian  the  second. 

This  spectrum  is  in  agreement  with  the  color  of  the  planet, 
which  resembles  the  beautiful  tint  of  the  sea.  A  peculiar  inter- 
est attaches  to  this  spectnim  from  the  coincidence  of  tlie  dark 
hands  with  the  bright  bands  of  certain  comets,  and  with  the  dark 
bands  of  etai-s  of  the  fourth  type.  These  bands  may  possibly  be 
due  to  carbon ;  but  aceui-ate  measui'ements  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
ciilt,  and  can  only  be  attempted  on  the  finest  evenings  and  with 
tlie  use  of  the  most  powei^ful  instruments. 

While  Jupiter  and  his  satellites,  with  a  power  of  350,  give 
a  sharply-defined  image,  the  disk  of  Neptune,  with  the  same 
power,  ceases  to  be  well  defined,  and  appeai-s  with  a  nebulous 
edge,*  From  this  it  may  be  inferi'ed  that  the  planet  is  em'- 
rounded  by  a  dense  mist  of  considerable  extent,  tlie  chemical 
liatnre  of  which  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  or  else  that,  like  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  Uranus,  it  has  not  yet  attained  that  degi-ee  of 
density  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  formation  of  a  solid 
surface. 

61.  Spectra  of  the  Fixed  S'rAES.f 

The  fixed  stars,  though  immensely  more  remote  and  less 
conspicuous  in  brightness  than  the  moon  and  planets,  yet  from 
the  fact  of  then'  being  origmal  sources  of  light  fumisli  us  with 
fuller  indications  of  their  nature.  In  all  ages,  and  among  every 
]Deople,  the  stare  have  been  the  object  of  admiring  wonder,  and 
not  nnfrequently  of  superstitious  adoration.  The  greatest  in- 
vestigators, and  tlie  deepest  thinkers  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  stare  have  felt  a  loni-ing  to  know  more 

"  [Tills  statement  is  no  ted  ba 

i^sBing  large  telescopes ;  U       asa  11  as  hi  oo 

telescope,  seen  the  disks 
Jupitec] 

\  In  this  section,  whie  ta 

almost  exclusively,  and  in     m  0      pe      un 

Analysis  applied  to  the  Hea  B     es       D  H  m 

Uie  British  Associoition,  18  H  al 

folloning  work  ;  "  Siigli  S  MRP 

Swjchi,  18S8." 
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of  these  sparUiug  mysteries,  and  with  the  uhild  have  experiericed 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  well-hnown  lines : 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  wiat  yon  are !  " 

The  telescope  has  been  appealed  to,  hut  in  \'ain,  for  in  the 
liu-gest  instruments  the  stars  remain  disMess,  never  appearing 
more  than  as  brilliant  points.  The  stars  have  indeed  been  i-ep- 
resented  as  euns,  each  enrrounded  by  a  dependent  gi-oup  of  plan- 
eta,  but  this  opinion  rested  only  upon  a  possible  analogy,  for  of 
the  pemiZiar  nabwre  of  these  points  of  light,  and  of  what  sub- 
stances they  are  composed,  the  telescope  yields  ns  no  informa- 
tion. Specti'iim  analysis  alone  can  disclose  to  ns  this  mnch-cov- 
eted  hnowledge,  as  it  gives  ns  the  means  of  reading,  in  the  light 
emitted  by  these  heavenly  bodies,  the  indications  of  their  true 
nature  and  physical  constitution.  In  this  light  we  possess  a 
>hic  communication  between  the  stars  and  our  earth  :  the 
s  the  telegi'aph,  the  spectrum  lines  are  individually 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  theii'  united  assemblage  as  a  spectrum 
forms  the  telegi-am.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  comprehend 
this  language  of  tlie  stars,  bitt  through  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  Secchi,  Hnggius,  and  Miller,  most  of  the  bright  stars,  the 
nebolee,  and  some  of  the  comets,  have  been  investigated  by  spec- 
trum analysis,  and  valuable  evidence  obtained  as  to  their  physi- 
cal constitution. 

As  the  specti-a  of  the  stars  bear  in  general  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  spectra  of  the  sun,  being  continuous  and  crossed  by 
dark  lines,  there  is  everj*  reason  for  applying  Kirchhoff 's  theory 
also  to  the  fixed  stai's,  and  for  accepting  the  same  explanation  of 
these  similar  phenomena  that  we  have  already  accepted  for  the 
sun.  By  the  supposition  that  the  ■  vaporous  «no(Mi(?-e5ee«^  photo- 
sphere of  a  star  contains  or  is  sm'rounded  by  heated  vapors  which 
absorb  the  same  rays  of  light  which  they  would  emit  when  self- 
luminous,  we  may  discover  from  the  darh  lines  in  the  stellar 
spectra  the  substances  which  ai'e  contained  in  the  photosphere  or 
atmosphere  of  each  star.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  with  certainty, 
the  dark  lines  must  be  compared  with  the  bright  lines  of  ter- 
restrial substances  volatilized  in  the  electric  spark ;  and  the  com- 
plete coincidence  of  the  characteristic  bright  lines  of  a  ten'estrial 
substance  with  the  same  immbcr  of  dark  lines  in  the  stellar 
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■epeetrum  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  substance  is  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere  of  the  star,  a  conclusion  that  gains  all  the 
more  in  certainty  the  greater  the  number  of  lines  coincident  in 
the  two  spectra. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  observations 
before  a  large  audience,  Huggins,  in  conjunction  with  Miller, 
prepared  aceiirate  drawing  of  the  most  remarkable  stellar  spec- 
tra, and  had  them  photographed  on  glass  of  the  size  of  about 
two  inches.  By  means  of  these  transparent  photographs,  colored 
in  correspondence  with  the  tints  of  the  spectrum,*  it  is  possible 
by  the  use  of  Duboscq's  lantern  and  the  electric  or  Dnuumond's 
lime-light,  so  to  magnify  these  stellar  speeti'a,  and  project  them 
on  to  a  screen,  that  even  at  a  great  distance  the  dark  lines  may 
be  easily  distinguished. 

The  brilliant  spectra  of  two  stars  of  the  fii'st  magnitude,  Alde- 
baran  [a  Tauri),  and  Betelgeux  (a  Orionis),  taken  from  these 
photographs,  are  represented  in  Fig.  175.  The  positions  of  all 
^hese  dark  lines,  about  eighty  in  each  spectrum,  which  cross  that 
portion  of  the  continuous  spectrum  between  the  Fraimhofer  lines 
0  and  F,  were  carefully  determined  by  Hnggins  and  Millei" 
through  repeated  and  very  accurate  measurements.  These  meas- 
ured lines,  however,  are  but  few  compared  with  the  innumerable 
fine  lines  which  are  visible  in  the  spectra  of  these  stars. 

Beneath  the  spectrum  of  each  star  the  bright  hnes  of  the 
metals  with  whidi  it  was  compared  are  represented.  These 
spectra  of  terrestrial  elements  appear  in  the  spectroscope  as  bright 
lines  upon  a  dark  backgroimd,  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  175, 
that  is  to  say,  exactly  in  juxtaposition  with  the  spectrum  of  the 
star,  so  that  it  can  be  determined  with  tlie  greatest  accuracy 
whether  these  bright  Hn^  are  coincident  or  not  with  the  dark 
lines  of  the  star. 

The  double  D-ljne  characteristic  of  sodium,  for  example, 
■coincides  line  for  line  with  a  dark  line  also  double  in  both  the 
:stars ;  sodium-vapor  is  therefore  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of 
these  stars,  and  the  metal  sodium  forms  one  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  these  brilliant  and  remote  heavenly  bodies. 

The  tliree  bright  lines  Mg  in  the  green  are  so  far  as  is  yet 
known  exchmveh/  produced  by  the  himinous  vapor  of  magne- 

2  TSeaU  Stv«et,  Regent  Street,  W. ; 
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eium;  they  agree  in  position  exactly,  line  for  line,  with  the  three 
dark  stellar  lines  b.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  would  appear  to 
be  well  founded  that  magnesium  forms  another  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  these  stars. 

In  the  same  way,  the  two  intensely  bright  lines  marked  H, 
eharaetei'istie  of  hydrogen  gas,  one  of  which  is  in  the  red  and 
the  other  in  the  blue  limit  of  the  green,  coincide  precisely  with 
the  dai'k  lines  C  and  !P  in  the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran,  but  notj, 
according  to  Huggins,  in  that  of  Betelgeux ;  therefore  hydrogeni 
gas  exists  in  the  photosphere  or  atmosphere  of  Aldebai'an,  hut  is 
not  present  in  that  of  a  Orionis.*  In  a  similar  manner,  other 
elements,  among  them  bismuth,  antimony,  tellurlumj  and  mer- 
cuiy,  are  known  to  form  constituents  of  these  stars. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  here  in  reference  to  all  these  ele- 
ments that  the  certainty  of  their  presence  in  the  stars  does  not 
rest  upon  the  coincidence  of  only  one  line,  which  woiild  furnish 
but  feeble  evidence,  but  upon  the  coincidence  of  a  group  of  two, 
three,  or  more  lines  occurring  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  coincidence  of  many  other  bright  and  dai'k  lines  of  the  same 
substance  might  doubtlees  be  seen,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  were  the  light  of  the  star  more  intense ;  but  the  taint- 
nesa  of  the  stellar  light  limits  the  comparison  to  the  stronger 
lines  of  each  terrestrial  substance. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  What  elements  are  represented 
by  the  other  innumerable  dark  lines  and  bands  in  the  stars  i: 
Some  of  them  are  probably  due  to  the  vapors  of  such  terrestrial 
elements  as  have  not  yet  been  compared  with  the  speeti-a  of  the- 
stars. 

The  fiict  that  certain  stars  possess  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous, 
vapor  has  been  observed  both  by  Janssen  and  Secchi.  They  be- 
long for  the  most  part  to  the  class  of  red  and  yellow  stars,  and 
in  tiieir  spectra,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  lines  of  luminous  hy- 
drogen are  wanting.  As  early  as  1864,  Janssen  had  remarked 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapor  iu;  the  star  An- 
tares ;  and  after  a  more  complete  investigation  of  the  spectrum, 
of  steam  in  1866  (§  47),  and  further  observations  of  stellar  spectra 

"  [No  Strang  lines  comparable  with  thoaa  seen  in  otbec  atora  were  observed  by 
Huggins  and  Miller  in  the  spectrum  of  Batelgcui,  and  some  other  atara  giving  a  Bimilar 
epeotnim,  al  liie  positions  occupied  by  the  linea  of  hydrogen,  but  npon  this  obserfUlion 
it  ia  not  safe  to  base  the  conclusion  that  that  elesHiit  is  entirely  absent.] 
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made  after  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1868  in  the  reinarliably  dry 
air  of  the  heights  of  Sikliim  (Himalaya),  he  could  no  longoi- 
douht  that  there  are  many  stare  surroiuided  by  a  similar  atmos- 
phere. Notwithstanding  the  dry  condition  of  the  air,  the  lincri 
of  aqueous  vapor  weve  more  strongly  marked  in  the  specti'a  of 
these  stare  ^  seen  from  the  heights  of  the  Himalaya  than  had 
been  observed  previously,  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  ascribecl 
to  the  absorption  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  must  therefon^ 
~be  due  to  that  of  the  star.* 

The  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  two  stellar  spectra  given 
above  (Tig.  175),  with  the  spectra  of  terrestrial  elements,  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

TEliliESTEIAL  ELEMBHl'S  CdMPAltED  WI 


1.  Hydrogen  with  the  lines  0  and  F. 

Nitrogen 

3  lines  com  pared 

2.  Sodium  with  the  douhle  D-line. 

Cobalt 

2     "             " 

3.  Magnesium  with  the  triple  hue  I. 

Tin 

e     ■'            " 

i.  Caloium  with  four  Hnes. 

Lead 

a   " 

5.  Iron  with  four  lines  and  with  E. 

Oadmiura 

s     ■' 

■8.  Bismuth  with  fonr  lines. 

Buriura 

2     " 

7.  TellariTim  with  four  lines. 

Lithium 

1  line           " 

8,  Antimony  with  thi'ee  lines. 

8.  Merom-y  with  four  lilies. 

TBIiRESTEIM.  ELEJIEWTO  OOMP. 

i;ed  with  betelgeux. 

1.  Sodium  with  the  douTjle  D-line. 

Hydrogei 

2  lines  compared 

2.  Magnesium  with  the  triple  line  b. 

Kitrogen 

a    " 

S.  Calcium  with  four  liups. 

Tin 

4.  Iron  with  fonr  lines  aud  with  E. 

Gold! 

5.  Bismuth  with  four  lines. 

Cadmium 

S     " 

6.  Thallium! 

Silver 

2     ^' 

Merciu'y 

2     "             " 

Barinin 

3     "             " 

Lithium 

1  lino          " 

62.  Secchi's  Types  of  the  Fixed  Staus. 

While  Hugghis  and  Miller  had  thus  been  investigating  about 
a  hundred  of  the  brightest  stars,  Secclii,  favored  above  his  Eng- 
lish fellow-laborers  by  the  purity  of  an  Italian  sky,  had  already 

[*  Theae  obsorvations  of  the  preseuoe  of  lines  of  aqueous  rapor  in  tlie  spectra  of 
eorae  of  the  stars  appear  to  tlie  editor  to  require  OMilirmation  with  instrnmonis  (tf 
greater  dispersive  power.] 
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extended  his  observations  over  more  than  five  himdi-ed  fixed 
stars,*  and  gave  the  results  to  the  world  in  1867,  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Catalogo  delle  Stelle  di  eni  si  ^  determinato  lo  epettro 
liuninoso,  all'  osservatorio  del  Collegio  Eomano."  Since  then, 
above  a  hundred  more  stare  have  been  added  to  this  catalogue 
by  this  industrious  astronomer,  so  that  there  exists  at  present  a 
ridi  mass  of  spectrum  observations  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
Secchi  has  so  far  provisionally  ari'anged  as  to  be  able  to  group 
them  into  four  principal  liypes^  into  which  all  stars,  with  only  a 
few  very  remai'kable  exceptions,  may  be  classified. 

The  first  type  is  represented  by  the  star  a  Lyrfe  (frontis- 
piece No.  13),  and  also  by  the  well-known  brilliant  star  Sirius 
(Fig.  176, 1.).  Most  of  the  stars  shining  with  a  white  light  are 
included  in  this  class,  such  as  Sirius,  Vega,  Altau',  Kegulus, 
Eigel,  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  with  the  exception  of  a  Urs£e, 
etc.  Al!  these  stars,  wliieh  are  usually  considered  white  stars, 
although  they  really  shine  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  give  a 
spectrum  like  that  represented  in  Kg.  176,  No.  1.  It  is  com- 
posed of  rays  of  aU  the  seven  colors,  and  is  sometimes  crossed 
by  very  numoreus  and  mostly  very  fine  lines,  but  always  by  four 
broad  and  very  dark  luies.  Of  these  four  lines,  one  is  in  the 
red,  another  in  the  greenish  blue,  and  the  remaining  two  in  the 
violet.  All  the  four  lines  are  due  to  hydi-ogen,  and  are  in  exact 
coincidence  with  the  four  brightest  lines  (H  a,  j5, 7,  6)  composing 
the  spectrum  of  terrestrial  hydrogen  as  produced  by  means  of  a 
Geissler's  tube.  In  Fig.  176,  No,  1,  the  dai'k  line  C  coincides 
with  the  line  H  a,  the  F-line  with  H  /3,  tlie  line  T  with  H  7, 
and  W  with  H  S,  Besides  tliese  four  broad  lines  characteristic 
of  hydrogen,  the  spectra  of  the  brightest  stars  of  this  class  show 
also  a  faint  dark  line  in  the  yellow,  apparently  coincident  with 
the  sodium  line  D,  and  also  a  number  of  still  &inter  lines  in  the 
green  belonging  to  iron  and  magnesiimi. 

The  most  remai-ltable  peculiarity  of  this  type  is  the  great 
breadth  of  some  of  the  lines,  wliieh  seems  to  indicate  that  the 


*  [This  work  of  SeccM  and  tbU  of  Uuggins  oni!  Miller  lu^  not  comparable.  The 
obseiTattoos  of  Eug^a  njiii  Miller  eonsisted  of  the  direcC  comparison  in  the  apectro- 
scope  of  the  lines'seen  in  the  spectrum  of  it  star  vith  the  bright  lines  of  terreetrml  sub- 
stances, an  JnTestigutiou  which  requu'ed  man;  months'  work  upon  a  single  star,  and 
was  immensely  more  tedious  and  laborious  than  tbe  miarometric  mciisures  of  the  prin- 
eipul  stellar  lines  to  which  Seoohi's  work  was  mainly  restricted.] 
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al^orptive  stratum  must  be  very  tliiek  and  under  considerable 
pressure,  as  well  as  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

In  the  smaJier  stars  the  line  0  in  the  red  is  difficult  of  obser- 
vation, on  account  of  the  faintness  of  the  light,  while  the  line 
occurring  in  the  blue  is  often  veiy  broad.  A  slight  tinge  of 
bine  pervades  the  color  of  all  these  stars,  as  before  stated ;  con- 
sequently their  spectra  contain  but  little  red  and  yellow,  while 
the  blue  and  violet  predominate.* 

A  complete  spectrum  of  the  first  type  is  given  in  Huggins's 
drawing  of  the  spectnam  of  Sirius  (Fig.  1T7)  Nearly  half  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  are  mclnded  in  this  type,  and  their  spectra 
may  be  examined  even  i\ith  a  telescope  of  feiiial!  power. 


The  second  type  of  fixed  stars,  represented  by  the  spectrum 
of  Arcturus  {a  Bootis),  is  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs.  In 
this  class  most  of  the  yMow  stare  are  included,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Oapella,  Pollux,  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  a  in  the  Great 
J^ear,  Procyon,  etc.  The  dark  (Fraunhofcr)  lines  are  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  red  and  in  the  blue  portions  of  their 
spectra,  but  are  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  yellow.  Tlie 
Fraunhofer  hnes  in  the  solar  spectrum  (Fig.  1T6,  No.  II.)  give 
an  example  of  this.  The  space  between  the  lines  A  and  D  is 
occupied,  as  is  well  Imown,  by  red  and  orange ;  yellow  extends 
fi-om  D  to  E ;  while  green  and  blue  lie  beyond.  While  strong 
absorption  lines  cross  the  spaces  between  A  and  D,  and  between 
E  and  G-,  they  are  almost  entii-ely  wanting  in  the  yellow  space 
between  D  and  E.f    It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that   this 

"  [The  whole  nmge  of  red  and  jellow  rajs  is  pi'eaent,  though  it  may  t>e  that  the 
more  refrangible  parts  of  the  spectniiu  are  relatively  brighter  thwi  in  some  other 

f  [The  lines  in  this  part  of  the  speotriim  are  numerous,  but  are  very  flue,  and 
eafiily  eaoape  obseimition.] 
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color  should  predominate  in  the  liglit  of  these  stars.  The  dark 
lines,  moreover,  are  generally  sharply  defined,  and  only  occasion- 
ally, as  in  the  case  of  a  Taui-i,  seem  somewhat  expanded.* 

The  stars  helonging  to  this  class  are  difficult  to  observe. 
The  dark  lines  in  the  spectra  of  Capella  and  PoUux  are  ex- 
tremely fine,  while  those  in  Aretums  and  Aldebaran  are  much 
broader,  and  more  easily  recognized.  Aldeharan  may  be  re- 
garded as  holding  an  intermediate  position  between  the  second 
and  the  tliird  type,  while  Froeyon  foi'ms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  stars  of  the  first  and  second  type. 

The  dark  Unes  in  the  spectrum  of  the  second  type  coincide  so 
exactly  with  the  strongest  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  that  stars  of 
this  type  may  be  used,  as  suggested  by  Secchi,  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  in  the  investigation  of  other  spectra,  and  as  a  correc- 
tion for  the  instrument.  This  close  conformity  to  the  solar 
spectrum  undoubtedly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  stare 
are  composed  of  similai'  elements  and  possess  a  physical  consti- 
tution in  other  respects  analogous  to  that  of  our  snn.  Many  of 
them  appear  to  yield  a  continuous  speetnim,  but  this  arises  only 
from  the  fineness  of  the  lines,  which  does  not  allow  of  their  being 
always  visible.  They  are,  however,  generally  easily  seen  in  a 
good  instrument  when  the  air  is  clear  and  free  from  tremor. 

To  tlie  first  type  belong  about  one-half  of  all  the  stars  hither- 
to observed ;  of  the  remaining  half,  perhaps  two-thirda  may  be 
reckoned  as  yellow  stars,  to  be  classed  accordingly  under  the 
second  typo. 

Of  the  thwd  type,  which  includes  specially  the  stars  shining- 
with  a  red  light,  Secchi  has  given  as  an  example  the  spectra  of 
the  stars  a  Orionis,  and  a  HereiOis  (Fig.  176,  and  Frontispiece 
Nob.  13  and  li).  The  spectra  of  such  stars  appear  like  a  row 
of  columns  illuminated  from  the  side,  producing  a  stereoscopic 
effect ;  and,  when  the  bright  bands  are  narrower  than  the  dark 
ones,  the  spectrum  has  tlie  appearance  of  a  series  of  groove. 
Red  stars  of  even  the  eighth  magnitude  have  been  examined 
spectroscopieally  with  Secchi's  admirable  instrument  and  show  a 
similar  constitution,  while  no  spectrum  could  be  obtained  from 
white  stars  of  the  same  magnitude.! 

*  [The  linee  ia  the  apectrmn  of  Aldebatan  appear  to  the  editov  as  narraw  and 
defltted  as  those  of  ftie  solar  apectram.] 

\  [The  meamng  proijably  is,  fiiat  in  wliite  stars  of  this  masnitiide,  with  Sccehi's 
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Iii  red  stare  the  absorption  lines  are  more  bands  than  linesj 
and  resemble  the  bands  produced  in  the  solar  Bpectnim  by  onr 
atmoaphere.  The  sodium  line  D  is  not  sharply  defined,  as  in 
Nob.  I.  and  II.,  as  a  single  or  a  double  line,  but  is  veiy  mnch 
expanded  and  shaded  at  the  edges,  as  shown  in  the  Prontispiece 
Nos.  13  and  14.*  This  seems  to  indicate  that  these  stars  are 
surrounded  by  a  powerfully  absorptive  atmosphere,  the  nature 
of  which  can  only  be  accurately  ascertained  when  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  influence  which  the  temperature  and  density  of 
a  gas  exerts  upon  its  spectrum  has  been  acquired. 

Only  about  thirty  bright  stars  belong  to  this  type,  among 
which  are  a  Orionis,  a  Hereulis,  ^  Pegasi,  o  (Mii'a)  Ceti,  Antares, 
etc. ;  if  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  be  included,  their  number 
will  amount  to  about  a  hundred. 

Seechi  remarks  as  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  these  stars  that 
the  dai'ker  lines  of  the  spectrum  separating  the  grooves  occur  in 
the  same  place  in  all  the  stars.  The  most  prominent  arc  those 
of  magnesium  (J  in  Fig.  1T6,  No.  III.),  sodium  (D),  and  iron, 
which,  as  in*  the  solar  spectrum,  are  often  ill  defined.  The  hy- 
drogen lines  are  also  present,  but  they  do  not  predominate  as  in 
the  foregoing  types.  Hydrogen  gas  is  therefore  likewise  present 
in  these  stars ;  when  its  characteristic  dark  lines  (C  and  Y)  are 
not  visible  in  their  spectra,  an  instance  of  which,  according  to 
Huggins,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Orionis  (Fig.  175,  No.  2),  this  anom- 
aly is  to  be  explained  by  these  lines  being  sometimes  reiiersed, 
and  appearing  as  bright  lines,  a  phenomenon  occasionally  to  be 
noticed  in  the  spectrum  of  a  solar  spot.  Most  of  the  prominent 
lines  belong  to  metals  which  are  found  also  in  the  sim. 

As  a  rule,  the  spectra  of  these  stars  resemble  closely  the  spec- 
trum of  a  solar  spot,  which  has  led  Seechi  to  tlie  conclusion  that 
stars  of  the  third  type  differ  only  from  those  of  the  second  by  the 

jnatrument,  the  fine  dark  lines  could  not  be  reaogniKod,  whei'eaB  in  red  stars  the  close 
KggcegBtioDS  of  these  lines,  in  groups,  whieh  foim  the  grooves  of  which  Seochi  speaks, 
could  be  seen.  With  superior  inBtniiiQen.tal  powei',  the  grooved  appearaoees  described 
in  the  test  diaappcar,  and  the  spectra  of  these  stao  are  seen  ia  be  crossed  by  trnmer- 
oua  dark  Imea,  arrai^ed  iu  suoceseive  groups.] 

*  [This  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  observation  of  the  editor.  In 
some  of  these  stars,  as  a  Hercnlis,  the  sodium  line  falls  witliin  a  group  of  lines ;  in 
odiers,  as  fi  Pegasi  and  a  Orionis,  fine  lines  are  pveseat  very  near  to  D.  Under  un- 
favorable circnmstancGs  of  observation,  therefore,  the  Ime  D  may  have  the  appearance 
of  "  being  eipsndod  and  shaded  at  the  edges."] 
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thickness  of  the  envelope  of  vapor  or  atmosphere  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  continuity  in  their 
photosphere  ;  it  seems  therefore  that  these  stars  must  have  spots 
like  our  sun,  bat  of  proportionally  much  larger  dimensions. 

The  fourth  type,  consisting  of  stars  not  exceeding  the  sixth 
magnitude,  is  principally  characterized  by  a  spectrum  of  three 
bright  bands  separated  by  dark  spaces ;  the  most  brilliant  band 
lies  in  the  green,  and  is  in  general  well  marked  and  broad ;  the 
second,  much  fainter,  and  often  scarcely  visible,  is  in  the  blue; 
while  the  third,  in  the  yellow,  extends  as  far  as  the  red,  where  it 
separates  into  several  divisions. 

All  these  bright  bands  have  this  peeuharity,  that  they  are 
brightest  on  the  aide  toward  the  violet,  where  the  light  tenninates 
abruptly,  while  toward  the  red  they  fade  gradually  away  into  black. 
The  spectra  of  this  class  are  therefore  in  direct  contrast  to 
those  of  the  third  type,  in  which  the  columnar  bands  are  not  only 
double  in  number  in  the  same  space,  but  the  maximum  of  their 
light  is  turned  toward  the  red,  while  the  darker  side  is  toward 
the  violet.  The  spectra  of  the  third  and  fourth  type's  can  there- 
fore in  no  way  be  regarded  merely  as  modifications  of  one  and 
the  same  original  spectmm,  but  must  be  considered  as  emanating 
from  substances  completely  and  entirely  differing  one  from  the 
other.  The  extreme  faintness  of  these  stars  forbids  the  nse  of 
the  slit,  and  thus  the  substances  emitting  their  light  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty ;  their  spectra,  however,  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  spectrum  of  carbon. 

A  spectrum  of  this  fourWi  type  is  given  in  Pig.  176,  No.  IV. 
(No.  152  of  Schjellerup's  catalogue).  Seechi  has  observed  about 
thirty  of  this  class,  the  most  beautifiil  of  which  are  Nos.  41,  78, 
132,  153,  and  273  of  Schjellerup's  catalogue.  Grreat  variety  is 
noticeable  in  their  spectra ;  some  of  them,  such  as  the  red  star  in 
the  Great  Bear  (No.  152  Schj.,  in  Fig.  176,  No.  IV.),  showing 
intensely  bright  lines,  two  of  which  occur  in  the  green  and  two 
in  the  greenish  blue  in  the  spectrum  of  this  star.* 

*  [The  description  of  the  spectra  of  these  stars  differs  from  the  appearance  they 
present  to  the  editor.  He  places  below  a.  diagram  of  the  Bpeotrum  of  the  red  stai', 
No.  102  of  Scbjellerup'a  catalogue  (Astronomiacho  Naehrichtcn,  No.  1591).  He  com- 
pared the  Bpeotnun  of  the  star,  Tiainganan^iw  slit,  with  the  brightness  of  sodium  and 
carbon.  The  line  marked  D  he  fbund  to  be  coincident  with  that  of  sodium.  The  leas 
refrangible  boundary  of  the  first  of  the  three  principal  bright  bands  in  the  speetrHm 
of  carbon  is  nearly  ooinoideni  with  the  be^nning  of  the  first  group  of  darli  lines ;  the 
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Besides  these  four  principal  types,  there  are  other  groups  of 
stars  deserving  particular  notice.  To  these  belong,  for  instance, 
the  stars  compoeing  the  constellation  of  Orion,  which  from  the 
fineness  of  their  spectrum  lines  ought  to  be  classed  under  the 
second  type,  but  which  are  also  remarkable  for  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  I'ed  and  the  yellow.*  All  the  stars  in  this  portion 
of  the  heavens  are  marked  by  a  twofold  character ;  they  have  all 
a  very  decided  green  color,  and  the  lines  of  their  spectra  are  so 
fine  as  to  be  often  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  region  of  Oetus 
and  Eridanus,  on  the  contrary,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  yellow  stars.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  such  a  distribution 
and  grouping  of  stars  is  merely  the  effect  of  chance ;  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  depends  upon  the  natui'e  and  condi- 
tion of  the  substance  with  which  the  various  parts  of  the  universe 
are  iilled. 

A  remarkable  exception  to  the  four  types  above  mentioned 
is  foi-med  by  a  few  stars  which  present  a  dwect  spectrum  of  hy- 
drogen, and  may  be  classed,  after  Seccbi's  example,  under  a  fifth 
type.  The  most  remarkable  star  of  this  class  is  7  Cassiopoife,  in 
the  spectnim  of  which,  according  to  Huggins's  measurements,  the 
bright  lines  H  a  (red),  and  H  ^  (greenish  blue),  are  visible  in 
the  places  of  the  dark  lines  0  and  F,  besides  a  bright  line  in  the 

second  of  the  carbon  bands  is  less  refrangible  than  the  second  group  in  the  star ;  the 
third  band  of  the  carbon  speutrum  falls  oa  the  bright  space  between  the  second  and 
tiiird  group  of  dark  lines  in  the  speetram  of  the  star.    The  absorption  bands  are  there- 


fore not  due  to  carbon.    There  is  a  strong  line  about  the  position  of  C,  but  ti 
of  the  spectrum  is  too  faint  to  permit  of  comparison  or  mici'ometrie  n 
The  comparative  relative  freedom  of  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  from  darit  lines  is 
in  accordance  with  the  predominance  of  this  color  in  the  star's  light] 

*  fThere  must  be  some  mistake  here,  as  the  principal  stars  of  Orion  eontsun  the 
ted  and  yellow  parts  m  their  spectra.] 
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yellow  apparently  coincident  with  D,*  (Fig,  140).  8imilai'  spec^ 
tra  have  been  olDserved  in  the  variable  star  ^  Lyr^e,  in  j;  Argo, 
in  the  spectmm  of  which  Le  Sueur  with  tlie  Gi-eat  Melbourne 
Telescope  saw  the  lines  0,  i,  F,  a  yellow  line  near  to  D  {D^  '{),■ 
and  the  most  intense  of  tlie  nitrogen  lines  as  bright  lines  ;  the 
same  phenomena  were  also  observed  in  two  temporaiy  stars,  oS' 
which  more  will  be  said  in  §  65. 

Fi'om  aU  these  observations  it  may  be  concluded  that  at  least 
the  brightest  stars  have  a  physical  eonatitntion  similar  to  that  of 
our  sun.  Their  light  radiates,  like  that  of  the  sun,  from  matter 
in  a  state  of  intense  incandescence,  and  passes  in  like  manner 
through  an  atmosphere  of  absorptive  vapors.  ISTotwithstandiug 
this  genei'al  conformity  of  stmcture,  there  is  yet  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  constitntion  of  individual  stai-s ;  the  grouping  of  the 
various  elements  is  peculiar  and  chai'acteiistie  for  each  star,  and 
we  must  suppose  that  even  these  individual  peculiarities  are  in 
necessary  accordance  with  the  special  object  of  the  stai-'s  exist- 
ence, and  its  adaptation  to  the  animal  life  of  the  planetary 
worlds  by  which  it  is  suri'ounded. 

63.  Color  of  the  Staes.— Double  Staejs  and-  tueik  Speci'ea. 

In  a  transpai-ent  atmosphere,  especially  in  a  southern  clime^ 
the  stars  do  not  all  appear  with  the  white  brilliancy  of  the  dia- 
mond: here  and  there  the  eye  discovers  lichly-eolored  gems, 
sparkling  on  the  sombre  robe  of  night  in  every  shade  of  red,, 
green,  bine,  and  violet;  and  the  asti-onomer,  enabled  by  his. 
poweiful  telescope  to  investigate  tbe  faintest  objects,  is  lost  in 
wonder  over  the  variety  of  these  coloi's,  and  their  remarkable 
distribution  in  the  starry  heavens.  This  play  of  color  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  d&itUe  stars,  so  called  from  their  consisting  of 
two  or  more  suns  kept  together  by  the  bond  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion, and  revolving  in  orbits  according  to  their  mass,  either  one 
around  tbe  other  or  both  roimd  a  common  centre  of  gi-avity. 
To  the  naked,  eye  their  appearance  is  that  of  a  single  star,  on  ac- 
count of  their  close  proximity,  but  on  the  application  of  sufficient 
magnifying  power  they  are  foimd  to  be  constituted  of  three,  foui', 
or  more  suns  in  intimate  connection :  such  a  system  is  to  be 
found  in  the  beautiful  constellation  of  Orion  (in  the  Sword),  con- 

*  [Tho  presence  of  a  brigit  line  in  the  yellow  is  not  certain. 1 
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sisting  of  sixteen  stars,  where  to  the  unassisted  eye  there  seems 
but  one.  In  several  of  these  double  stars,  the  number  of  which 
ah-eady  exceeds  6,000,  it  has  been  possible  to  calculate  the  time 
of  revolution  of  the  small  star ;  the  period  of  one  in  tlie  Ch-eat 
Bear  has  been  found  to  be  60  years,  of  another  in  Tirgo'513 
years,  and  of  7  Leonis  1,200  years. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  double  stars  from  their  great 
diversity  of  color,  which  occasioned  Sir  Jolm  Herschel  to  remark, 
in  describing  a  cluster  in  the  Sotitiiem  Cross,  that  it  r^iembled  a 
splendid  ornament  composed  of  the  richest  jewels.  While  the 
majority  of  single  stars  shine  with  a  white  light,  but  sometimes 
with  a  yellow,  and  even  occasionally  with  a  red  hue,  in  double 
stars  the  companion  is  almost  always  blue,  green,  or  red,  tlnis 
contrasting  with  the  white  light  of  the  larger  or  central  star. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  inquiiy  whence  these  coloi's 
arise.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  complementary  col- 
ors, and  therefore  that  they  were  not  inherent  in  the  stars,  but 
dependent  on  an  optical  illusion  similar  to  that  produced  by 
looking  upon  a  white  wall  immediately  after  gazing  at  the  sun, 
when  the  wall  appears  covered  with  violet  spots.  But  the  simple 
expedient  of  covering  the  central  star  in  the  telescope  suffices  to 
show  the  incorrectness  of  this  supposition,  for  the  color  of  the 
small  star  remains  unaffected  by  its  separation  from  the  light  of 
the  lai'ger  one.  Zollner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  master- 
ly work  on  light  and  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  the  first  to  express  the  idea  that  as  all  known  sub- 
stances, in  theii'  transition  from  a  state  of  incandescence  to  that 
of  a  lower  temperature,  pass  through  the  stage  of  red  lieat,  so  the 
lixed  stars  in  their  process  of  development  from  the  condition  of 
glowing  g^  through  the  period  of  an  incandescent  liquid  state, 
and  the  subsequent  development  of  floating  scoriae,  or  gradual 
formation  of  a  cold  non-luminous  surlace,  must,  together  with 
the  gradual  diminution  of  their  light,  be  also  subject  to  a  change 
■of  color.  For  many  colored  stars,  especially  for  the  so-caUed 
new  stars  in  which  the  color  has  been  known  to  sinl:  m  the  scale 
from  white  to  yeUow  and  to  red,  this  conjeetiu-e  of  Zollner's  has 
■a  high  degree  of  probability ;  but  that  otlier  circumstances  must 
exercise  an  influence  also  on  the  color  of  stars  is  proved  by  a 
change  of  color  having  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — ithat  is,  from  red  to  white — of  which,  among  other 
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stars,  we  have  an  example  in  Sirius,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
a  red  star,  and  which  is  now  considered  as  a  type  of  the  white 
stars,  as  well  as  in  Capella,  which  formerly  was  red,  and  now 
shines  with  a  pale-blue  light.  Hiiggins  and  Miller  have  die- 
covered  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that  the  color  of  a  star  not 
only  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ineandeseenee  of  the  intensely 
hot  liq^nid  or  solid  nucleus,  but  also  upon  tlie  kind  of  absoi-ptive' 
power  its  atmosphere  may  exert  upon  the  light  emitted  by  the 
glowing  nucleus. 

As  the  source  of  stellar  hght,  remarks  Huggins,  is  incandes- 
cent solid  or  liquid  matter  (Kirehhoff),  it  appears  very  probable 
that  at  the  time  of  its  emission  the  light  of  all  stars  is  alike  ■white. 
The  colors  in  which  we  see  them  muBt,  therefore,  be  produced 
by  certain  changes  which  the  light  lias  undergone  since  its  emis- 
sion. It  is  further  obvious  that  if  the  dark  absoi-ption  lines  are 
more  numerous  or  more  strongly  marked  in  some  parts  of  the 
spectrum  than  in  others,  then  the  peculiar  colors  of  those  places 
will  be  subdued  in  tone,  and  in  any  case  will  appear  relatively 
weaker  than  in  those  parts  of  the  speetriun  where  the  absorption 
lines  are  much  lees  numerous.  "WTule  in  this  way  certain  colore 
would  be  partially  extinguished  from  the  spectrum,  the  remain- 
ing colors,  being  unaiFected,  would  predominate,  and  give  their 
own  tints  to  the  originally  white  light  of  the  star. 

The  spectrum  of  Sirius,  universally  known  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  white  stars,  is  given  in  Tig.  177.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  spectra  of  these  stars  are  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  any  groups  of  intense  absorption  bands.  The  dark  lines 
which  traverse  the  colored  spectrum,  though  veiy  numerous,  and 
with  a  single  exception  equally  distributed  over  all  the  colors, 
are  exceedingly  fine  and  dehcate,  and  therefore  too  faint  to  affect 
the  ori^nal  whiteness  of  the  light.  The  one  exception  consists 
of  four  strong  single  dark  lines,  one  of  which  eoiTesponds  with 
the  Fraunhofer  C-line,  another  with  the  F-line,  while  the  third 
lies  very  near  to  Gr,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  indicate 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

If  this  spectrum  be  compared  with  that  of  an  orange-colored 
star,  the  largest  of  the  two  stars  composing  the  group,  a  Hereu- 
lis,  of  which  a  drawing  by  Hoggins  is  given  in  Fig.  178,  the 
difference  between  this  spectrum  and  that  of  Sirius  will  appear 
at  a  glance ;  for  the  green,  blue,  and  even  the  red  colors  in  this 
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spectrum  are  subdued  by  groups  of  intensely  dark  bands,  while 
the  orange  and  yellow  rays  preserve  nearly  their  original  inten- 
sity, and  therefore  predominate  in  the  light  of  this  star. 

After  conquering  many  difficulties,  Huggins  and  MiUer  ob- 
tained the  same  results  from  the  observation  of  a  faint  telescopic 
double  star.  Fig.  179  shows  the  two  spectra  of  the  well-known 
double  star  /3  Cygni.  In  a  large  telescope  the  colors  of  these  two 
stars  contrast  very  beantifully ;  the  loWer  spectrum  is  that  of  the 
orange  star,  the  upper  that  of  its  faint  hut  beautiful  hlue  com- 
panion. In  the  orange  star  the  dark  lines  are  observed  to  be 
most'  intense,  and  most  closely  grouped  in  the  blue  and  violet 
parte  of  the  epectrum ;  the  orange,  therefore,  which  is  compara- 
tively free  from  these  bands,  gives  the  predominant  color  to  the 


In  the  delicate  blue  companion  the  strongest  gi'oups  of 
lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  yellow,  orange,  and  part  of  the  red, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  tliat  blue  should  predominate  in  the 
light  of  this  star,  and  that  we  should  see  it  of  the  hue  produced 
by  the  mingling  of  those  colors  which  ai'e  left  after  the  absoi'ption 
of  the  above-mentioned  rays  from  the  white  light. 

The  colors  of  the  stars  are,  therefore,  without  doubt,  pro- 
dneed  hy  the  vapors  of  certain  substances  contained  in  their  at- 
mosphere ;  and  as  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
of  a  star  depends  upon  the  elements  of  which  the  star  itself  is 
composed,  and  upon  its  temperature,  it  would  be  possible  to  as- 
certain the  chief  constituents  of  these  small  telescopic  worlds,  if 
the  position  of  the  dark  absorption  lines  could  be  determined 
with  accuracy,  or  if  these  lines  could  be  compared  with  the  spec- 
trum lin^  of  terrestrial  elements. 

64.  Vabiable  Stabs. 
Among  the  fixed  stars  there  are  several  which  vary  from  time 
Less  as  compared  with  neighboring  stars ;  their 
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light  inere^es  or  diminiahes,  and  alternates  in  some  cases  from 
tlie  brilliancy  even  of  a  star  of  the  fii'St  magnitude  to  complete 
invisibility.  In  some  this  diange  of  brightness  takes  place  as  a 
constant,  very  slow,  and  regular  diminution  of  light ;  in  others 
there  appears  an  almost  sudden  increase  and  decrease  of  brill- 


iancy ;  while,  with  others,  again,  the  change  takes  place  within 
regularly-reeiiiTiiig  periods.  The  period  of  variability  is,  there- 
fore, the  time  elapsing  between  the  two  successive  seasons  of 
greatest  brilliancy-  The  following  table  shows  the  varieties  ex- 
hibited by  variable  stars  of  this  latter  order : 


Sbic. 

from 

BlIg-ltllOBS, 

"1 

Period  of  VortaliUlty. 

1/ Argus 
BCephia 
R  CBBsiopelie 
0  Ce«  (Mka) 
SCaneri 

1  Magnitude. 
I  01'  2  " 

4  Maguitudc. 

under  U 
8.B          " 

4*            " 

4B  (?)  jears- 
78{?       '' 

428.9  days. 
33I.336S  days. 

S.4&&      " 

2.887       "               <- 

Of  all  variable  stars,  Mara  Oeti  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing, since  at  its  maximum  brightness  it  equals  a  star  of  the  first 
or  second  magnitude.  Scarcely  less  interesting  is  /3  Persoi, 
which  for  two  days  thirteen  hours  and  a  half  shines  with  the 
brightness  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  then  suddenly  de- 
creases in  light,  and  sinks  down  in  three  hours  and  a  half  to  a 
star  of  the  fourth  magnitude ;  its  light  then  again  increases,  and 
in  a  8i.milar  period  of  three  hours  and  a  half  regains  its  ori^al 
brilliancy.     All  these  changes  recur  regidarly  in  the  space  of 
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less  than  three  days,  during  which  the  star  always  remains  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

Whence  comes  this  variation  in  the  liglit  of  a  star  ?  Zollner, 
with  great  acnteness,  and  supported  by  numerous  observations 
of  these  changes  of  brightness,  offers  a  simple  and  tmconstrained 
esplanation  in  supposing  the  cause  to  lie  in  the  coniigaratioii 
and  distribution  of  dark  masses  of  scorise  which  fonn  on  the  red 
hot  liquid  body  of  the  star  in  the  process  of  cooling,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  star's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  the  centrifu- 
gal force  thus  arising,  would  take  certain  definite  courses  on  the 
surface  of  the  star  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  may  be 
observed  with  floating  icebergs  on  our  earth.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  peculiar  relative  motion,  the  dark  masses  of  scoriae  would 
arrange  themselves  in  a  fixed  order,  and  would  produce  on  the 
surface  of  the  star  an  unequal  distribution  of  red-hot  luminotis 
matter,  and  accumiilations  of  non-lmninous  scorise.  "Were  this 
distribution  to  assimie  the  form  depicted  by  Zollner  in  !Fig.  180, 
and  the  bright  liquid  mass  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows 


a  and  6,  or  against  that  of  the  star's  axial  rotation,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  polar  streams  of  our  earth,  to  become  stopped  in  its 
coixrse  by  the  bank  of  scorite,  then  the  change  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  light  coming  to  us  from  this  star,  and  the  periodic  recm*- 
rence  with  every  revolution  on  its  axis,  would  in  most  eases  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Others  think,  on  the  contrary,  with  Stew- 
art and  Klinkerfues,  that  the  variable  stars  are  very  close  double 
stars,  and  that  the  one  in  revolution,  whether  it  be  a  dark  body 
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01'  a  yet  incandescent  gaseous  or  red-hot  fluid  mass,  would  occar 
sion,  ill  passing  before  the  larger  star,  either  a  partial  eclipse  or 
an  atmospheric  ahsorption  of  the  light,  such  as  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  our  own  planetai'y  system. 

It  is  instmctive  to  consider  how  these  different  theories  have 
been  affected  hy  spectrum  analysis.  If  the  periodic  change  in 
the  brightness  of  a  star  be  occasioned  by  a  change  in  its  physical 
constitution,  or  by  the  intei"position  of  a  dark  and  opaque  body, 
or  should  the  interposing  body,  whether  dark  or  luminons,  be 
surrounded  by  an  absorptive  atmosphere,  tliis  would  be  made  .ap- 
parent by  an  alteration  in  the  spectrum,  consisting  of  an  acces- 
sion of  absorption  Jines  principally  noticeable  at  the  time  of 
minimum  brightness. 

Secehi,  and  Hnggins,  and  Miller,  have  given  much  time  to 
investigations  of  this  nature,  and  the  last  two  observers  noticed 
that  in  the  spectrum  of  Betelgeux  (a  Orionis),  Fig.  1^5,  in  I"eb- 
niary,  1866,  when  the  star  was  at  it«  maximum  brightness,  a 
group  of  dark  bands  was  missing,  the  precise  place  of  which  had 
been  determined  with  great  care  two  yeare  before  (in  Fig.  175,  at 
Ko.  1069.5  of  the  scale,  bordered  by  a  dark  line).  Seechi  has 
also  noticed  changes  in  a  dark  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same 
star  during  a  diminution  of  brightness ;  but  these  observations 
are  yet  too  few  and  isolated  for  any  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
trom  them  as  to  the  coiTcctness  of  either  of  the  foregoing  hy- 

It  has  recently  been  remarked  by  Secehi  that  the  spectrum  of 
the  nucleus  of  a  solar  spot  (Fig.  108)  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  given  by  several  red  stars,  such  as  a  Orionis,  Antares, 
Aldebaran,  o  Ceti.  A  series  of  dark  bands  and  stripes  as  repre- 
sented in  the  spectrum  of  a  Orionis,  given-  in  the  lower  part  of 
Fig.  175,  Ko.  2,*  are  present  equally  in  the  speetnim  of  a  solar 
spot  as  in  the  spectra  of  the  above-named  red  stars,  which  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  the  red  color  of  these  stars  arises  from  the 
same  cause  that  produces  the  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  solar  spot.  As  nearly  all  these  stars  are  variable,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  are  also  subject  to  spots  which  occur  with  a 

"  [The  (lark  shading  in  Hiig^s'a  diagram  refeired  to  in  the  teil,  ^ving  the  ap- 
pearance of  bands,  is  intended  to  represent  groups  of  fine  lines.  The  epectrum  of 
this  slar  does  not  contain  \yroaA  lines  or  bands  when  observed  with  a  suitable  spectro- 
scope:] 
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cei'tain  degi'ee  of  regularity,  as  the  solar  spots  have  been  proved 
to  do.  The  period  of  variability  in  the  light  would  then  depend 
upon  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  spots,  in  the  same  way 
iis  our  sun  appeal's  aa  a  variable  star,  of  whidi  the  period  of  va- 
riation in  the  light  coincides  with  the  regular  recurrence  of  the 
spots. 

()5,  Nkw  oil  Temporaicy  8tars. 

Among  the  variable  stare  mnet  also  be  reckoned  those  which 
from  time  to  time,  but  only  at  exceedingly  long  intervals,  have 
suddenly  flamed  forth  in  the  sky  and  disappeared  again  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  and  which  always  excite  the  greatest 
wonder  and  interest,  not  only  from  the  rarity  of  their  appear- 
ance, but  also  from  the  mighty  revolutions  in  space  which  they 
announce.  According  to  Humboldt,  only  twenty-one  such  stars 
have  been  recorded  in  the  space  of  2,000  years,  from  134 
B.  c.  to  1848  A.D.,  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  was  that  ob- 
served by  Tycho  Brahe  (1572)  in  Caesiopeie,  whidi  surpassed 
both  Sirius  and  Jupiter,  and  even  rivalled  Venus  in  brilliancy, 
but  disappeared  after  seventeen  months,  without  leaving  a  trace 
visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  *  and  that  seen  by  Kepler  (1 604)  in  the 
right  foot  of  Ophiuchiis,  which  excelled  Jupiter  hut  did  not  quite 
equal  Venus  in  brightness,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months  was 
visible  only  by  means  of  the  telescope.  Two  similar  stars  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  times,  one  observed  by  Hind  in  1848, 
and  another  seen  in  the  I^orthem  Orown  in  1866,  though  they 
soon  lost  their  ephemeral ,  glory,  still  continue  visible  as  stai-s  of 
the  tenth  and  ninth  magnitude.  A  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
these  temporary  stars  is  that  they  nearly  all  flash  out  at  once 
with  a  degree  of  brilliancy  exceeding  in  some  cases  even  stars  of 
the  firat  magnitude,  aiid  that  they  have  not  been  observed,  at 
least  with  the  naked  eye,  to  increase  gi'adually  in  brightness. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  so-called  new  stars  are  really 
new  creations,  as  Tycho  Brahe  believed,  and  that  those  that  have 
disappeai'ed  are  really  annihilated  or  burnt  out  1  Can  we  sup- 
pose, with  Kiecioli,  that  these  heavenly  bodies  are  luminous  only 
on  one  side,  which  by  a  sudden  semi-revolution  the  Creator  at 
the  appointed  time  has  turned  toward  us  t  The  first  supposition 
has  been  set,  aside  by  later  observations,  which  have  shown  by 
*  The  telescope  was  not  invented  until  thirty-seven  years  alter  this  date. 
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the  help  of  maps  that  a  small  star  had  already  existed  precisely 
in  the  place  where  the  new  star  buret  forth ;  the  other  view  is 
too  ahsTird  to  desei've  in  these  days  any  further  consideration. 
The  star  observed  by  Tycho,  38  well  as  that  one  seen  by  Kepler, 
is  still  visible ;  according  to  Argelander,  the  position  of  the 
iirst  m  1865  was  E.A.  4h.  19m.  57.7s. ;  and  l^.B.  63°  23'  55"; 
and  that  of  the  second,  according  to  Schonfeld,  was  in  1855  E.A. 
17h.  21m.  57s.,  with  a  yearly  variation  of  +  8.5868.,  S.D.' 
21°  21'  2",  with  a  yearly  variation  of  —  0.055s,  If,  therefore, 
the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  a  star  in  the  heavens  does  not 
denote  the  creation  of  a  new  star,  nor  its  gr.idtial  disappearance 
indicate  its  complete  annihilation,  we  may  well  suppose  that  both 
phenomena  are  the  successive  effects  of  a  ^violent  outbreak  of 
Are  talring  place  in  the  star  either  in  the  form  of  an  eruption  of 
the  internal  red-hot  liquid  matter,  and  its  suffusion  over  the  sur- 
face, or  of  the  ignition  of  gigantic  streams  of  gas  forcing  their 
way  from  the  interior.  While  such  an  occurrence  would  raise 
the  star  to  a  state  of  extreme  incandescence,  and  cause  it  to  emit 
an  intense  Ught  for  some  time,  the  cooling  subsequent  to  this 
combustion  would  ensue  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  brightness 
consequently  diminish  in  quick  progression,  until  in  certain  con- 
ditions the  star  would  cease  to  be  visible. 

Fortunately  for  science,  such  an  occun'ence  has  taken  place 
since  spectrum  analysis  has  been  ao  successfully  applied  to  the 
examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
of  May,  1866,  a  new  star,  brighter  than  one  of  the  second  mag- 
liitude,  was  observed  at  Tuam,  by  Mr,  John  Biraiingham,  in  the 
constellation  Corona  Borealis.  On  the  following  night  it  was 
seen  by  the  French  engineer  Courbebaisse  at  Eoehefort,  and  was 
observed  a  few  hours  earlier  at  Athens  by  the  astronomer  Julius 
Schmidt,  who  expressly  declares  that  the  new  star  could  not  have 
been  visible  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  12tli  of 
May,  as  he  had  been  observing  with  his  comet-seeker  the  star  R 
Coronse,  and,  while  sweeping  for  some  time  in  its  neighborhood 
for  meteors,  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  new  star  if  it  had 
been  then  visible.  On  the  same  night  (13th  of  May),  the  light 
of  the  star  sensibly  decreased,  and  by  the  16th  of  May  it  had 
become  only  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Its  brightness  then 
waned  somewhat  rapidly ;  it  decreased  from  i.9  on  the  17th  to 
S,3  on  the  18th,  and  from  5,7  on  the  19th  to  6.2  on  the  20th,  till 
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by  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  become  a  star  of  the  ninth  mag- 
nitude. 

That  the  star  was  not  a  new  one  was  pointed  out  by  Schmidt, 
who  found  it  marked  in  Argelander's  "  Durchmustening  des 
nordJichen  Himmels"  as  No.  3,765  in  +  25°  declination.  Ar- 
gelander  bad  observed  the  star  on  the  18th  of  May,  1855,  and  on 
the  3l8t  of  March,  1856,  and  on  both  occasions  had  classed  the 
star  as  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitudes.* 

Huggine  was  informed  by  Bii'mingham  of  his  discovery  on 
the  14th  of  May,  and  was  thus  enabled  on  the  15th  inst.,  m  con- 
junction with  Miller,  to  examine  the  spectrnm  of  this  star  when 
it  had  not  fallen  much  below  the  third  magnitude.  The  result 
of  this  investig'ation  is  as  follows ; 

The  spectrum  of  the  star  was  very  remarkable,  and  showed 
clearly  that  there  were  two  distinct  sources  of  light,  each  pro- 
ducing a  separate  spectrum.  The  compound  spectrum  (Fig.  181) 
is  seen  evidently  to  be  composed  of  two  uidependent  spectra 
supei-posed ;  the  one  is  a  continuous  spectrum  crossed  hj  dark 
lines  similar  to  that  given  by  the  aun  and  other  stars  ;  while  the 
other  consists  of  Jmir  hrigkt  lines,  which  from  their  great  brill- 
iancy stand  in  bold  relief  upon  the  dark  background  of  the  first 
spectrum. 

The  piincipal  spectrum  ti'aversed  by  dai'k  lines  shows  the 
presence  of  a  photosphere  of  incandescent  matter  probably  solid 
or  liquid,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  cooler  vapors, 
giving  rise  by  absorption  to  the  dark  lines.  This  absorption 
spectrum  contains  two  strong  dark  bands  of  less  refrangibility 
than  the  D-line  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  a  group  of  fine  lines 
stretches  from  them  dose  up  to  D,  while  one  fine  line  is  qiiite 
coincident  with  D.  Up  to  this  point  the  constitution  of  this 
object  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  sun  and  the  stars ;  but  the  star 
has  also  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bright  lines,  which  denotes  the 

*  Mr.  Barkoi',  of  London,  Caoada  Wesf,  who  anDOunced  in  the  Ganada  I<'ree  Pi'ssi 
that  he  had  obeecved  a  new  star  in  GoiMna  of  the  third  magnitui3e  on  liie  14th  of  May, 
now  affirma,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hind,  that  he  had  seen  this  star  from  tie  4th  of  May, 
imd  that  it  had  iiioreafied  in  brilliancy  up  to  the  10th  of  Maj,  from  which  time  its  iight 


t  [Mr,  Stone,  now  hm-  M^esty's  Aslionomer  ai  tiie  Cspe  of  Good  Hope,  slated  at 
irettal  iDvesUestioD  of  Mr.  Barker's  SDnooncemeat :  "I  bs,ve  not  the  allgMeet  liesitstli 
I  my  opinion,  Mr.  Barker's  obsniretlonB  previona  to  ttiose  miuJe  on  May  14lh  am  nc 
Iglitest  aedlt."— "Jfonihly  KoUcca,  Kojal  Aaltonomiciil  Society,"  vol.  xsrll.,  p.  «0,j 
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3  of  a  second  source  of  light,  wliich  from  the  nature  of 
the  speetmm  (p.  75)  is  undoubtedly  an  intensely  luminous  g.ia. 

Huggiais  compared  the  spectnini  of  the  star  on  the  l7th  of 
May  with  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  gas  produced  by  means  of 
the  induction  spark  through  a  Geissler's  tube,  and  found  that  the 
strongest  of  the  stellar  linos  2  was  coincident  with  the  greenish- 
blue  line  (H  0  frontispiece  No  t)  of  hydroi^-en  gas    Apparently, 


also,  the  line  1  in  the  red  coincided  with  the  H  a  line  of  hydro- 
gen, but,  owing  to  the  want  of  brilliancy  of  the  line,  the  coin- 
cidence could  not  be  ascertained  with  the  same  degfee  of  certainty. 
The  gi'eat  brilliancy  of  these  lines,  compared  with  the  parts  of 
the  eontinuous  spectrum  where  they  occur,  proves  that  the  lu- 
minous gas  was  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  photosphere  of 
the  star. 

These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
outburst  of  light  in  the  star,  and  tlje  immediate  very  rapid  decline 
in  its  brightness  from  the  second  down  to  the  eighth  magnitude, 
have  led  to  the  hypothesis  already  alluded  to,  that  in  consequence 
of  some  internal  convulsion  enormous  quantities  of  hydrogen  and 
other  gases  were  evolved,  which  in  combining  with  some  other 
elements  ignited  on  the  sm-face  of  the  star,  and  thus  enveloped 
the  whole  body  suddenly  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  ignited  hy- 
drogen gas  in  its  combination  with  some  other  element  produced 
the  light  characterized  hy  the  two  bright  bands  in  the  red  and 
green ;  the  remaining  bright  lines,  among  which  those  of  oxygen 
might  have  been  expected,  were  not  coincident  with  any  of  the 
lines  of  this  gas.  The  burning  hydrogen  gas  must  also  have 
greatly  increased  the  heat  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  photosphere, 
and  brought  it  into  a  state  of  more  intense  incandescence  and 
luminosity,  which  may  explain  how  the  formerly  faint  star  could 
80  suddenly  assume  such  remarkable  brilliancy.    As  the  liberated 
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hydrogen  gas  became  exhausted,  the  flame  gradually  abated,  and 
with  the  consequent  eoohng  the  photosphere  became  less  vivid, 
and  the  star  returned  to  its  original  condition. 

Against  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  justly  advanced  that  a 
sudden  development  of  hydrogen  in  quantities  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion the  phenomenon  of  the  outburst  of  a  star  is  a  very  unliirely 
occurrence.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  epeetrum  given 
by  the  star  was  not  tliat  of  hvTTdng  but  of  lum/mous  hydrogen.* 
Robert  Heyer  and  H.  J.  Klein  have,  therefore,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  sudden  blazing  out  of  a  star  might  be  oecasioned 
by  the  violent  precipitation  of  some  gi'eat  mass,  perhaps  of  a 
planet,  upon  a  fixed  star,  by  which  the  momentum  of  the  falling 
mass  would  be  changed  into  molecular  motion,  or  in  other  words 
into  heat  and  light.  It  might  even  be  supposed  that  the  star  in 
Corona,  through  its  motion  in  space,  may  have  come  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  nebulae  (§  67),  which  ti-averse  in  great  numbers 
the  realms  of  space  in  every  direction,  and  which  from  their 
gaseous  condition  must  possess  a  high  temperature.  Such  a 
collision  would  necessarily  set  the  star  on  a  blase,  and  occasion 
the  most  vehement  ignition  of  its  hydrogen. 

Eayet  and  Wolf,  who  examined  the  star  with  a  large  tele- 
spectroscope  on  the  30th  of  May,  when  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
magnitude,  confirmed  Huggins's  observations,  and  in  their  report 
to  Leverrier  expressed  their  independent  opinion  that  the  new 
star  owed  its  brilHan(^  mainly  to  burning  (?)  gases.  This  brill- 
iancy, as  was  to  be  expected,  decreased  faster  than  the  light  ot 
the  burning  gas  ;  when  there  was  scarcely  any  trace  remaining 

»  [The  speotcum  of  intensely  heated  hydrogen  would  be  the  same  whatever  the 
nature  of  tho  source  of  the  heat.  The  su^;estion  of  ooiubustion  being  pomihly  preseni 
was  made  in  consequence  of  other  bright  Unea  seen  in  the  spectoim  of  the  star.  We 
now  know  that  the  sun  is  aurround^  by  luminous  hydrogen,  and  therefore  bright 
iineB  ^milar  to  those  seen  in  this  star  are  always  present  in  the  solar  spectrum.  As 
these  Ihies  are  faint  as  oompaved  with  the  great  intensity  of  the  solar  photosphere,  they 
do  but  render  less  dark  the  Fraunhofer  lines  C  and  F,  and  are  not  ordinarily  seen  a,% 
bright  hnee.  If  we  look  at  the  dark  part  of  a  solar  spot  where  the  diminished  light 
of  the  photosphere  is  not  able  to  OTCrpower  that  of  the  hydrogen,  these  bright  lines 
may  become  visible.  Hence  m  the  star  in  Corona  the  surrounding  hydrogen  must 
have  have  had  a  great  intensilj  relatively  to  the  brightness  of  the  photosphere.  We 
now  know  that  a  aimilar  stale  of  things  appears  to  be  permanent,  or  at  least  of  not  a 
very  temporary  character,  in  y  Cassiopeiie  and  a  few  other  stars.  It  seems  upon  the 
whole  probable  that  the  so-called  new  stars  may  be  but  extreme  instances  of  the 
periodical  variation  of  light  which  we  observe  in  a  lai^  number  of  stars.] 
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in  the  speetvoseope  of  the  continuous  spectram  given  by  the 
photosphere,  the  four  bright  lines  were  still  quite  brilliant.* 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  Ught,  though  an.  extremely  quick 
messenger,  yet  oceupi^  a  certain  time  in  coming  to  U6  from  a 
star.  The  speed  of  light  is  185,000  miles  in  a  second ;  the  dis- 
tance of  the  neai-est  fixed  star  (a  Oentaiu'i)  is  about  sixteen  billion 
miles,  so  that  light  takes  about  tlnee  years  to  travel  from  this 
star  to  us.  The  great  physical  convulsion,  which  was  observed 
in  the  star  in  Corona  in  the  year  1866  was  therefore  an  event 
which  had  really  taken  place  long  before  that  period,  at  a  tune 
no  doubt  when  speetnnn  analysis,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  we  obtained  on  the  subject,  was  yet  quite  un- 
known. 

Seeehi  has  recently  discovered,  while  examining  spectroscopi- 
eally  the  variable  star  E  Geminorum,  that  its  spectrum  showed 
bright  hydrogen  lines  just  as  they  appeared  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  new  star  T  Coronre.  The  star  gave  besides  other  bright 
bands,  the  most  important  of  which  coincide  with  the  dark  bands 
in  the  spectram  of  a  Orionis :  one  group  lies  in  the  green  (5),  and 
is  probably,  due  to  magnesium,  while  another  is  in  the  yellow, 
and  appears  to  be  either  the  sodium  D-line  or  else  the  new  bright 
line  D,,  of  the  solar  prominences  (p.  275).  The  observations 
were  made  when  the  star  had  reached  its  maximiim  brightness 
(somewhat  above  the  seventh  magnitude) :  the  great  interest 
which  attaches  to  this  phenomenon,  especially  to  the  appearance 
of  the  same  bright  lines  that  characterize  the  solar  prominences, 
leads  us  to  hope  that  these  observations  may  be  prosecuted  during 
the  period  of  variability  so  long  as  the  strength  of  the  light  will 
permit.     ( Vide  p.  350.) 

66.  Inpiuence  of  the  Peopee  Motion  of  the  Staks  m  Space 
UPON  THEIR  Spectra.. 
In  §  58  the  principle  was  unfolded  which,  in  its  application  to 
spectrum  analysis,  enables  us,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  de- 
termine, by  the  displacement  of  the  spectram  lines  of  a  star,  wheth- 
er it  be  approaching  us  or  receding  from  us,  and  at  what  speed  it 
is  moving  in  space.     It  was  shown  that  the  displacement  of  one 

*  [XUa  was  not  Ihe  case  in  the  observatioji  of  the  editor ;  he  was  able  to  see  the 
apeotnim  when  the  bright  lines  could  be  scarcely  diatinguisbeil.] 
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of  the  apectnun  lines  toward  the  violet  mdicated  that  the  wave- 
length had  been  shortened  m  its  passage  to  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore that  the  star  was  approaching  ns;  a  displacement  toward 
the  red  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ether-waves  had  been 
lengthened,  and  that  the  star  was  therefore  receding  from  the 
earth. 

Secehi,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  on  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion, directed  his  telescope  to  Shins,  and  placed  the  prism  of  the 
spectroscope  so  that  the  dark  P-line  was  exactly  coincident  with 
the  direct  image  of  the  star ;  he  then  tnmecl  his  instrument  to 
another  fixed  stai'  of  tlie  same  type  in  which  the  I"-Hne  was  also 
visible,  and  observed  it  narrowly  to  ascertain  whether  this  line 
were  also  coincident,  or  showed  some  displacement.  His  instru- 
ment did  not,  however,  prove  adequate  to  such  delicate  observa- 
tions, and  the  results  obtained  were  not  decisive. 

By  the  aid  of  more  delicate  instruments,  and  an  apparatus 
better  adapted  for  such  measurements,  Huggine  instituted  some 
very  complete  investigations  on  this  subject.*  By  a  series  of 
prelimuiary  observations  he  first  established  that  a  sti'ongly- 
marked  dark  hne  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  (Fig.  1T7)  was  the 
hydrogen  line  H  /3.t  For  this  pui-pose  he  compared  the  dark 
line  of  Sirius  in  the  usual  way  with  the  H  ^  line  of  the  hydrogen 
spectrum  formed  from  a  Teissier's  tube,  which  is  coincident  with 
the  Fraunhofer  F-iine  of  the  solar  spectnim,  and  also  with  the 
HyS  Imeof  hydrogen  when  under  atmospheric  pressure.  Fig.  183 
shows  the  position  of  these  three  lines  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  the  Hue  in  Sirius.  While  the  comparison  hnes  coincide 
exactly,  the  Ims  m,  Sirius  is  displaced  a  liMe  towaa-d  the  red.  As 
this  line  in  SiriuB  appears  broader  than  the  bright  hydrogen  line 
H  ^,  which  is  always  the  ease  with  this  line  when  the  gas  is  sub- 
jected to  some  pressure,  it  became  of  importance  to  determine 
whether  the  expansion  of  the  hydrogen  line  H^  under  pressure 

*  [Hug^ns'a  obfiervations,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  April,  1868,  were 
made  quite  indepccdeDtly,  during  1867  and  the  spring  of  1868,  and  nearly  completed, 
before  the  statement  of  SeccM'e  work  in  the  same  dii'cction  was  made  public  in.  March, 
186S.] 

-|-  [That  the  line  in  Siiius  helongs  lo  hjdrc^en  was  shown  by  the  obBerratiou  that 
it  is  one  of  three  strong  lines  which  in  a  spectroBcope  of  modcrato  power  appear  to  be 
exactly  coincident  with  the  principal  lines  of  hydrogen.  It  was  only  when  a  much  more 
powerfiil  spectroscope  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  eliir  that  the  slight  displacement 
described  in  the  text  was  detected.] 
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takes  place  imsymmetrically  or  on  "both  sides  equally.  In  the 
first  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  Sinus  line  could 
not  he  regarded  as  a  displacement  due  to  motion,  but  merely  as 
an  expansion  occurring  on  one  side  only ;  in  the  latter  case  the 
bright  line  II  /3  ought  to  fall  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  broad 


n: 


Sinus  line  if  merely  the  result  of  expansion,  and  a  d 
had  not  taken  place  at  the  same  time.  Huggins  found,  however, 
in  accordance  with  the  researches  of  Lockyer  and  Frankland,* 
that,  when  the  hydrogen  line  HyS  becomes  expanded  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  the  gas,  this  widening  always  takes  place 
on  both  sides  equally,  and  the  middle  of  the  .line  preserves  its 
position.  It  is  probable  that  the  expansion  of  the  line  in  Sirius 
may  arise  from  a  sindlar  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  iMs  whole  Ime  suffers  a  Msplacernent  towwrd  the 
Ted  as  convpwred  with  the  terrestrial  hydrogen,  Une. 

This  displacement  has  been  very  carefully  measured  by  Hug- 
gins,  who  found  that  the  dieplaeement  of  the  P-hne  in  the  spec- 
trum of  Sirius  amounted  at  the  time  of  observation  to  about  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  between  the  two  D-lines.  The  difference 
between  the  wave-lengths  of  these  two  DJines  is  4.36  (according 
to  some  6)  milhonths  of  a  millimetre ;  the  displacement  of  the 
!F-line  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  coiTesponds,  therefore,  to  an  m- 

*  [Fratlkland  and  Lookyer's  researches  were  not  published  until  nearly  a  year  later, 
in  February,  1869.  Hu^ine's  esperimenls,  inconfirniatLoQOf  those  previonsly  made  by 
Pliieker  and  Hittorf,  were  contained  in  his  paper  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  April, 
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crease  m  the  wams-length  of  0  100  (or  U  15)  millionth  of  a  milli 
metre.  If  the  velocity  of  light  be  tiLen  to  be  185,000  miles  in 
a  second,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  hght  at  tlie  line  F  to  be 
486.50  millionths  of  a  millmnetre,  then  the  observed  displacement 
of  the  line  in  Sirius  indicates  i  rece'^sion  of  Sirins  from  the  earth 
at  the  rate  of  ^^^^-,  or  41.4  miles  in  a  second. 

The  earth  has  evidently  some  share  in  the  rapidity  of  this 
motion.  In  the  yearly  circuit  round  the  sun,  the  direction  of 
the  earth's  motion  changes  every  instant,  and  there  are  two  points 
in  the  orbit  separated  180°  one  from  another,  in  which  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  coincides  with  the  line  of  sight  from  Sirius.  In 
the  one  place  the  earth  is  approaching  the  star,  in  the  other  it  is 
receding  from  it :  while,  in  the  two  other  points  of  the  orbit  90° 
from  the  former  positions,  the  earth's  motion  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  star's  line  of  sight,  and  has  therefore  no  influence  on  the  re- 
frangibility  of  the  rays. 

At  the  time  that  Huggins  made  these  observations  on  the 
Hne  in  Sirius,  the  earth  was  moving  in  her  course  away  from  the 
star  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  in  a  second ;  there  remains,  therefore, 
for  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  a  movement  of  recession  from 
the  earth  amounting  to  29.4  miles  in  a  second.* 

SimOar  observations  to  those  on  Sirius  were  attempted  by 
Huggins  on  a  Canis  Minoris,  Castor,  Betelgeux,  Aldebaran,  and 
some  other  bright  stars ;  but,  in  consideration  *  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  investigations,  and  the  few  opportunities  afforded 
by  this  climate  of  a  sky  of  sufficient  purity,  this  careful  observer 
thinks  it  desirable  to  repeat  the  observations  before  giving  them 
to  the  world.f 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  by  employing  the  rec[uiaite  num- 
ber of  prisms  for  producing  a  sufficiently  long  stellar  spectrum, 
the  light  is  so  much  weakened  that  an  exact  comparison  of  the 
dark  Hues  of  the  stellar  spectrum  with  the  bright  lines  of  a  ter- 
restrial element  is  rendered  extremely  difficult ;  and  when  it  is 
further  borne  in  mind  that  many  dark  lines  in  the  stellar  spec- 
tram  are  ill  defined  at  the  edges,  and  often,  like  the  F-line  in  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius,  somewhat  weak  and  of  varying  breadth,  we 

*  [If  the  probable  adranee  of  the  sun  to  space  i)c  taken  into  ftccount,  the  motion 
of  SiiiuB  would  be  reduced  to  about  26  miles.] 

f  [The  cecessarf 'apectrum  apparatus  la  not  yet  completed  for  the  continuance  ot 
theae  obaenrationa  with  the  larger  telescope  now  at  his  eommand.] 
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must  certainly  not  place  more  than  a  conditional  reliance  upon 
the'  results  of  sueli  observations,  which  are  admitted  even  by 
Hugginsto  be  attended  with  some  nncertainty. 

With  a  just  appreciation  of  the  great  difficulties  connected 
with  the  measurement  of  such  exceedingly  small  lineal  displace- 
ments as  might  possibly  occur  in  the  stellar  spectra,  Zollner  has 
endeavored *to  construct  a  speetroseope  with  such  an  arrangement 
as  shall  double  the  amount  of  this  displacement,  without  dimin- 
ishing at  the  same  time  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum. 

The  construction  of  this  new  instrament,  called  by  SSoUner 
the  Reversion  Spectroscope,*  is  as  follows.  The  line  of  light 
formed  by  a  slit  or  a  cylindrical  lens  is  brought  into  the  focus  of 
a  lens  which,  as  in  all  spectroscopes,  at  once  renders  the  diverg- 
ing rays  parallel.  The  rays  then  pass  through  two  of  Amici's 
direct-vision  compound  prisms,  which  are  fastened  neai'  to  one 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  their  horizontal  reflecting  angles 
are  placed  at  opposite  sides,  so  that  each  one  transmits  half  of  the 
pencil  of  rays  issuing  from  the  coUimating  lens,  thus  decompos- 
ing the  whole  of  the  rays  into  two  spectra,  which  are  sent  in 
opposite  directions.  The  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  whidi 
unites  the  rays  again  into  one  image,  is  divided  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  reflecting  angles 
of  the  prisms,  and  each  half  is  capable  of  micrometrical  move- 
ment both  in  a  parallel  and  perpendicular  direction  to  the  line 
of  separation.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  lines  of  the 
one  spectrum  successively  into  coincidence  with  the  lines  of  tlie 
other,  as  weU  as  to  place  the  two  spectra  at  wiU  either  in  exact 
juxtaposition,  so  that  one  can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  other 
in  the  manner  of  a  vernier,  or  else  brought  partially  one  over  the 
other.  By  this  construction  not  only  is  the  delicate  and  very 
sensitive  method  of  a  double  image  made  use  of  for  estimating 
any  change  of  wave-length  in  the  spectrum  lines,  but  eveiy  such 
change  is  doubled  from  its  influence  being  exerted  in  an  opposite 
direction  in  each  spectrum. 

Zollner  was  able  to  determine  with  the  revei'sion  spectroscope 
the  distance  between  the  D-lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  ;^ 
probable  error  of  only  -g^  of  that  distance :  were  the  distance 

*  Ueber  ein  neuea  Speotroskop,  nebst  Beitragen  zuv  Speetralanalyae  doe  GestLmo, 
von  J.  C.  F.  Zolbier.  (Bericlite  der  Konigl.  Sachs.  Gesellachaft  der  Wisseasehnftcn 
zo  Lapiig,  vom  6  Febr.  1869.) 
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between  the  source  of  %ht  and  the  obsei'ver  to  change  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  in  a  second  (the  mean  velocity  of  our  earth), 
it  would  occasion  in  Zollner's  instrument  a  displacement  of  the 
spectnim  lines  amounting  to  one-iifth  of  the  distance  between 
the  D-hnes,  a  quantity  nearly  forty  times  greater  than  the  sup- 
posed error  of  the  inatrnment. 

The  reversion  spectroscope  promises  not  only  to  remove  any 
remaining  doubf*  as  to  the  displacement  of  the  dark  lines  being 
the  indication  of  motion  in  the  heavenly  bodies,*  but  also,  as 
Zollner  has  pointed  ont,  to  procure  for  us  more  certain  results 
eoneeming  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  sun,  and  to  separate  the 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  from  those  ori^ating  in  the  enn  itself,  since 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  displacement  can  occur  only  in  the 
latter. 

67.    SrECTRA   OF   Ne80L«   ANTl    OTjUSTEKS. 

We  now  come  to  ti'eat  of  the  remotest  realms  of  the  universe, 
tliose  regions  of  stellar  clusters  and  nebulte  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  means  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  When  the 
starry  heavens  are  viewed  through  a  telescope  of  moderate  power, 
a  gi'eat  number  of  stellar  clusters  and  faint  nebulous  forms  ai-e 
revealed  against  the  dark  background  of  the  sky  which  might  bo 
talien  at  first  sight  for  passing  clouds,  but  which,  by  their  un- 
changing forms  and  persistent  appearance,  are  proved  to  belong 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  possessing  a  character  widely 
differing  from  the  point-like  images  of  ordinary  stars.  Sir 
William  Hersehel  was  able,  with  his  gigantic  forty-foot  telescope, 
to  resolve  many  of  these  nebulse  into  clusters  of  stars,  and  found 
them  to  consist  of  vast  groups  of  individual  suns,  in  which 
tioneands  of  fixed  stars  may  be  clearly  separated  and  counted, 
but  which  are  so  far  removed  from  us  that  we  are  unable  to  per- 

*  [As  tiro  spectra  [have  to  he  formed  fi'om  Hie  light  of  a  star,  the  bnghtness  of 
eaoh  speotnim  will  be  refluoed  to  one-half.  The  rovcrsion  spectroscope  maj  be  fouud 
of  value  for  the  observation  of  bright  objects,  bat  it  scarcely  seenis  to  be  so  well 
adapted  for  stellar  work.  Zollner  has  succeeded  with  this  iustrumetit  in  detecting  the 
change  of  re&angibility  due  to  the  sun's  rotations.  He  has  hence  proposed  a  simpler 
form  of  the  prindple  of  reversion,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  speetroseope.  The 
■objeot-gloas  of  the  telescope  of  the  spectroscope  is  divided,  and  in  front  of  one  half 
a  right-angled  prism  is  placed,  whidi  reverses  the  spectrum  seen  through  it  bv  reflec- 
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ceive  their  distance  one  from  the  other,  though  that  may  really 
amount  to  many  millions  of  miles,  and  their  light,  with  a  low 
magnifying  power,  seems  to  come  from  a  large  faintly-luminoiia 
mass.  But  all  nehnife  were  not  resolvable  with  tliis  telescope, 
and  in  proportion  as  such  nebula  were  resolved  into  clusters  of 
stai's,  new  nebulse  appeared  which  resisted  a  power  of  6,000,  and 
suggested  to  this  astute  iavestigator  the  theory  that,  besides  the 
many  thousand  apparent  nebulse  which  reveal  themselves  to  as 
as  a  complete  and  separate  system  of  worlds,  there  are  also  thou- 
sands of  rea]  nebulffi  in  the  universe  composed  of  primeval 
eosmical  matter  out  of  which  future  worlds  were  to  be  fashioned. 

Lord  Eosse,  by  means  of  a  telescope  of  fifty-two  feet  focus  of 
his  own  construction,  was  able  to  resolve  into  clusters  of  stare 
many  of  the  nebulse  not  resolved  by  Herschel ;  but  there  were 
stin  revealed  to  the  eye,  thus  cari'ied  fiirther  into  space,  new 
nebula  beyond  the  power  even  of  this  gigantic  telescope  to 
resolve. 

Telescopes  failed,  therefore,  to  solve  the  question  whether 
the  unresolved  nebula  are  portions  of  the  primeval  matter  out 
of  which  the  existing  stara'have  been  formed;  they  leave  us  in 


l-ho  Great  Bebula 


uncertainty  as  to  whether  these  nebulae  are  masses  of  luminous 
gas,  which  in  tlie  lapse  of  ages  would  pass  through  the  various 
stages  of  incandescent  liquid  (the  sun  and  fixed  stars),  of  seorife 
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or  gradual  foi-ination  of  a  cold  and  non-himinous  surface  (the 
earth  ^nd  planets),  and  finally  of  complete  gelation  and  toi-pidity 
(the  moon),  or  whether  they  exist  as  a  complete  and  separata 
system  of  worlds;  telescopes  have  only  widened  the  prohlem, 
and  have  neither  simplified  nor  solved  its  difficulties. 

That  which  was  heyond  the  power  of  tlie  most  gigantic  tele- 
scopes has  been  accomplished  by  tlutt  apparently  insignificant, 
but  really  delicate,  and  almost  infinitely  sensitive  instrmnent — 
the  spectroscope ;  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  being  able  to  say 


I.  CapoofGoodHopi 


with  cei-tainty  that  luminous  nebulee  actually  exist  as  isolated 
bodies  in  space,  and  that  these  bodies  are  luminous  masses  of  gas. 
The  splendid  edifice  already  planned  by  Kant  in  his  "  AD- 
gemeinen  !Naturgeschiehte  und  Theorie  dos  Himmels"  (1755),, 
and  erected  by  Laplace  *  forty-one  years  later,  has  received  ita 


*  Exposi 


1  liu  Sjstimc  da  Moude.     (1799.) 
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topmost  atone  through  the  disicoveries  of  the  spectroscope.  The 
spectroscope,  in  combination  with  the  telescope,  affords  means 
for  ascertaining  even  now  some  of  the  phases  through  which  the 
son  and  planets  have  passed  in  their  process  of  development  or 
transition  from  masses  of  luminous  nebulje  to  their  present 
condition. 

Great  variety  is  observed  ia  the  forms  of  the  nebnlee :  while 
some  are  chaotic  and  irregular,  and  sometimes  highly  fantastic, 
others  exhibit  the  pure  and  beautiful  forms  of  a  cui-ve,  a  crescent, 


a  globe,  or  a  circle.  A  number  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
tliese  forms  have  been  photogi'aphed  on  glass  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr,  Huggins;  to  these  have  been  added  a  few  others,  taken 
from  accurate  drawings  by  Lord  Eosse ;  *  and  they  may  all  be 
projected  on  to  a  screen  by  means  of  the  electric  or  lime-light 
lantern,  and  made  visible  to  a  large  audience. 

*  "Observations  on  the  Nebula;  by  the  Earl  of  Bosse.  London,  1850.  On  the 
Construction  of  Specula  of  Six-feet  Aperture,  and  a  Selection  from  the  Observations  of 
Nebula  made  with  them ;  by  the  Earl  of  Roaae."  London,  18G2.  Compare  Mildler  in 
Westermatin's  Monataheften,  lii,,  182. — The  glass  photographs  can  be  procured  from 
W.  Schellen,  Kevelaer  (Rlienish  Prussia),  [and  of  Mr.  Ladd,  Beak  Street,  R<^ent 
Street,  London]. 
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The  largest  and  most  irr^^lar  of  all  the  nebulae  fe  that  in 
the  constellation  of  Orion  (Tigs.  183,  184).  It  is  situated  rather 
below  the  three  stars  of  second  magnitude  composing  the  central 
part  of  that  magnificent  constellation,  and  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  execute  even  a  tolerably  correct 
drawing  of  this  nebula ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  various  draw- 
ings made  at  different  times,  tliat  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
form  and  position  of  the  brightest  portions.     Fig.  184  represents 


the  central  and  brightest  part  of  the  nebula.  Four  bright  stare, 
forming  a  trapezium,  are  situated  in  it,  one  of  which  only  ia 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  nebula  surrounding  these  stars 
has  a  flaky  appearance,  and  in  of  a  greenish-white  color ;  single 
portions  form  long  curved  streaks  stretching  out  in  a  radiating 
manner  from  the  middle  and  bright  parts. 

Much  less  irregularity  is  apparent  in  the  great  Magellanic 
or  Cape  clouds  (Fig,  18.'>),  which  are  two  nebnlie  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  one  of  them  exceeding  by  five  times  the  apparent 
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size  of  tHe  moon.  They  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  so  bright  that  they  serve  as  marks  for  reconnoitring  the 
heavens,  and  for  reckoning  the  hour  of  the  night. 


Spiral  Mebuls  in  Canea  VeDattd.— (H.  Ifi2i) 
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The  interest  aroused  by  these  irregulaj"  and  chaotic  nebulous 
forms  is .  still  fui-ther  increased  by  the  phenomena  of  the  spiral 
or  conToluted  nebulEe  with  which  the  giant  telescopes  of  Lord 
Bosse  and  Mr.  Bond  have  made  us  further  acquainted.  Ae  a 
rule,  there  streams  out  from  one  or  more  centres  of  luminous 


m  tte  Spira 


matter  innumerable  curved  nebulous  strealis,  which  recede  from 
the  centre  in  a  spiral  form,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in  space. 
Fig.  186  represents  a  nebula  in  the  form  of  a  sicWe  or  comet- 


tail  (Herschel,  Ko.  3239),  Fig.  18T  a  complete  spiral  (H.  1173), 
and  Fig.  188  the  most  remai'kable  of  all  the  spiral  nebulfe  situ- 
ated in  the  constellation  Canee  Venatici  (H.  1622). 
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It  18  hardly  conceivable  that  a  system  of  such  a  nebulous 
form  could  exist  without  internal  motion.  The  bright  nucleus, 
as  well  as  the  streaks  curving  round  it  in  the  same  direction, 
seems  to  indicate  an  accumulation  of  matter  toward  the  centre, 
with  a  gradual  increase  of  density,  and  a  rotatory  movement. 
But  if  wo  combine  with  this  motion  the  supposition  of  an  op- 
posing medium,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  such  a  system  with 
the  known  laws  of  statics.  Accurate  measures  are,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  interest  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  actual 
rotation  or  other  changes  are  taking  place  in  these  nebulse  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  rendered  extremely  diiiicnlt  and  uncer- 
tain by  the  want  of  outline,  and  by  the  remarkable  faintnesa  of 
these  nebulous  objects. 

The  transition  state  from  the  spiral  to  the  annular  form  is 
shown  in  such  nebulse  as  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  189  (H. 
604) ;  and  they  then  pass  into  the  simple  or  compound  annular 
nebula  of  which  a  type  is  given  in  Fig.  190. 


.-<U.  654.) 


The  space  within  most  of  these  elliptic  rings  is  not  perfectly 
dark,  but  is  occupied  either  by  a  diffused  faint  nebulous  light, 
as  in  Fig.  190,  or,  as  in  most  cases,  by  a  bright  nucleus,  round 
which  sometimes  one  ring,  sometimes  several,  are  disposed  in 
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various  forme.  In  Fig.  191  a  repreaentation  is  given  of  a  com- 
pound annular  nebula  (H.  85i),  with  very  elliptic  rings  and 
bright  nucleus. 


According  as  the  ring  has  its  surface  or  its  edge  turned 
toward  us,  or  according  as  our  line  of  sight  is  perpendicular  or 
more  or  less  obliquely  inclined  to  the  surface  of  the  ring,  its  form 


approaches  that  of  a  circle,  a  ring,  an  ellipse,  or  eve 

line.     Nebulse  of  this  latter  kind  are  represented  in  Fig.  192  (H. 
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1909),  and  in  Fig.  193  (H.  2621).  When  an  elliptical  ring  is  ex 
tremely  elongated,  and  tlie  minor  axis  is  much  smaller  than  the 
major  one,  the  density  and  brightness  of  the  ring  diminieli  as 
its  distance  from  the  central  nnelens  increases ;  and  this  takes 
place  to  such  a  degree  sometimes,  that  at  the  farthest  points  of 
the  ring,  tlie  ends  of  the  major  axis,  it  ceases  to  he  visible,  and 
the  continuity  seems  to  be  broken.  The  nebula  has  then  the 
appearance  of  a  double  nebula,  with  a  central  spot  as  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  194  (H.  3501)  and  Fig.  195  (H.  2552). 

Those  nebulas,  which  appear  with  tolerably  sharply  defined 
s  in  the  form  of  a  circle  or  slight  ellipse,  seem  to  belong  to 


a  much  higher  stage  of  development.  From  their  resemblance 
Jo  those  planets  which  shine  with  a  pale  or  blui&h  light,  they  have 
Ijeen  called  _ptowfeW7  nebulse  ;  in  form,  however,  they  vary  con- 
siderably, some  of  them  being  spiral  and  some  annular.  Some 
of  these  planetary  nebulse  are  represented  in  Figs.  196  (H.  838), 
197  (H.  46i),  and  198  (H.  3241).  The  first  has  two  central  stars 
or  nuclei,  each  surrounded  by  a  dark  space,  beyond  which  the 
spiral  streaks  are  disposed ;  the  second  has  also  two  nuclei,  but 
without  clearly  separable  dark  spaces ;  the  third  is  without  any 
nucleus,  but  shows  a  well-defined  ring  of  light. 

The  highest  type  of  nebulas  are  certainly  the  stellar  nebulae, 
in  which  a  tolerably  well-defined  bright  star  is  surrounded  by  a 
completely  round  disk  or  feint  atmosphere  of  light,  which  some- 
times fades  away  gradually  into  space,  at  other  times  terminates 
abruptly  with  a  sharp  edge.  Figs.  199  (H.  2098)  and  200  (H. 
450)  exhibit  the  most  striking  of  these  very  remarkable  steUar 
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netulffi:  the  first  is  surrounded  by  a  system  of  rings  like  Saturn, 
with  the  thin  edge  turned  toward  us ;  the  second  is  a  veritable 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  is  not  nebulous,  but  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  bright  luminous  atmosphere  perfectly  concentric. 


To  the  right  of  the  star  is  a  small  dark  space,  such  as  often  occurs 
in  these  nebulse,  indicating  perhaps  an  opening  in  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere. 


iiuk— (u.  sail,) 


We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  that  is  at  present  known 
ofthenebulfe,  so  far  as  their  appearance  and  form  have  been 
revealed  by  the  largest  telescopes.  The  information  as  yet  fui> 
nished  hy  the  spectroscope  on  this  subject  ia  certainly  much  less 
extensive,  but  is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  importance,  since 
the  spectroscope  has  power  to  reveal  the  nature  and  constitution 
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of  these  remote  heavenly  bodies.  It  must  here  again  be  remem- 
bered that  the  character  of  the  spectrum  not  only  iudicatee  what 
the  substance  is  that  emits  the  light,  but  also  its  physical  condi- 
tion. If  the  spectrum  be  a  continuous  one,  consisting  of  rays  of 
every  color  or  degree  of  refrangibility,  then  the  source  of  light  is 


Planetary  Hebnla.— (U, 


either  a  solid  or  liquid  incandescent  body ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  spectrum  be  composed  of  higkt  Unes  only,  tlien  it  is  certain 
that  the  light  comes  from  lummcrus  gas  ;  finally,  if  the  spectrum 
be  continuous,  but  crossed  by  da/rh  lines  interrupting  the  colors, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  source  of  light  is  a  solid  or  liquid 
incandescent  body,  but  that  the  light  has  passed  through  an 
atmosphere  of  vapors  at  a  lower  temperatm-e,  which  by  their 
selective  absorptive  power  have  abstracted  those  colored  rays 
which  they  would  have  emitted  had  they  been  self-luminous. 


When  Iluggins  first  directed  his  telespeetroseope  in  August, 
1864,  to  one  of  these  objects,  a  small  but  very  bright  nebula  (H. 
4374),  he  found  to  his  great  surprise  that  the  spectrum  (Fig.  201), 
instead  of  being  a  continuous  colored  band  such  as  that  given  by 
a  star,  consisted  only  of  th^ee  iright  lines. 

This  one  observation  was  sufficient  to  solve  the  long-vexed 
question,  at  least  for  this  particular  nebula,  and  to  prove  that  it 
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I  cluster  of  individual,  separable  stars,  but  is  actually  a 
8  nebula,  a  body  of  luminous  gas.  In  fact,  aucb  a  Bpectrum 
eould  only  be  produced  by  a  substance  in  a  state  of  gas ;  tbe  light 
of  this  nebula,  therefore,  was  emitted  neither  by  solid  nor  liquid 
ineandescent  matter,  nor  by  gases  in  a  state  of  extreme  density, 
as  may  be  the  case  iu  the  sun  and  stare,  but  by  luminous  gas  in 
a  highly-rarefied  condition. 

In  order  to  discover  the  chemical  nature  of  this  gas,  Huggins 
followed  the  usual  methods  of  comparison,  and  tested  the  spec- 
trum with  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the 
bright  lines  of  terrestrial  elements.  A  glance  at  Fig.  203  will 
show  at  once  the  result  of  this  investigation.     The  brightest  line 


(1)  of  the  nebula  coincides  exactly  with  the  brightest  line  (N)  of 
the  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  which  ie  a  double  line.  The  faintest 
of  the  nebular  lines  (3)  also  coincides  with  the  bluish-green  hy- 
drogen line  E  ,9,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  Fraun- 
hofer line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  middle  line  (2)  of  the 
nebula  was  not  found  to  coincide  with  any  of  the  bright  lines  of 
the  thirty  terrestrial  elements  with  which  it  has  been  compared ; 
it  lies  not  far  from  the  barium  line  B  a,  hut  is  not  coincident 
with  it. 

The  question  why  the  characteristic  bright  lines  of  these 
gases  are  not  visible  in  the  spectnun  of  the  nebula  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  Huggins ;  and  lately  Frankland  and 
Lockyer,  as  well  as  Seechi,  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  noticed  by  all  these  observers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Seechi,  that  when  a  Geissler's  tube,  in  which  either  hy- 
drogen or  nitrogen  has  been  made  luminous  by  the  electric  spark, 
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is  lield  at  some  distance  from  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  and  the 
spectra  viewed  a  good  way  off,  not  only  does  the  double  line  of 
nitrogen  appear  as  a  single  line,  but  the  remaining  bright  lines 
of  both  gi^es  entirely  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  those 
lines  which  are  visible  in  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula. 

Franltland  and  Lochyer  have  further  shown  that  the  spectrum 
of  both  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  at  a  low  temperature  and  under 
slight  pressure  consists  only  of  one  line  in  the  green,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  tem^eratfure  of  the  Tt^vla  is  lower  than  that  of 
ow  Sim,  amd  that  its  demity  is  rema/rkably  small. 

Secehi,  whose .  work  "  Sulla  grande  nebulosa  di  0  Ononis  " 
contains  an  accurate  drawing  of  this  nebula,  has  found,  by  com- 
parison of  the  bright  nitrogen  line  of  the  nebula  with  the  spec- 
trum of 'terrestrial  nitrogen,  that  it  corresponds  with  a  dark  space 
in  the  nitrogen  spectrum  of  I.  order,  while  it  is  coincident  with 
a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  II.  order.*  As  this  spectrum  of 
II.  order  is  produced  by  an  electric  spark  at  high  tension,  Secehi 
concludes  that  the  nebulous  mass  must  be  in  the  same  condition 
as  terrestrial  nitrogen  in  an  electric  current  of  high  tension.  Wiill- 
ner  describes  this  condition  as  that  of  a  high  temperature  (§|  31 
and  32) ;  Franldand  and  Loekyer  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  spectra  of  II,  order,  composed  of  but  few  bright  lines,  be- 
long to  a  lower  temperature  tlian  the  continuous  spectra  of  I. 
order.t 

Further  investigations  will  be  necessary  before  the  true  con- 
nection can  be  ascertained  between  the  tension  of  the  electric 
corrent  and  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  gas  brought  by  it 
into  a  state  of  luminosity ;  or  before  evidence  can  be  supplied  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Huggins's  suggestion  that  there  may  be  a 
peculiar  absorptive  power  in  space,  by  which  the  other  lines  pres- 
ent in  terrestrial  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  extinguished  in  the 
transmission  of  the  nebular  light  to  our  earth.J 

*  [The  comparison  of  the  lines  of  this  nebula  witii  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of 
nitrogen  of  II.  order  was  orighialiy  made  by  Hiig^na  at  the  close  of  1864.] 

t  Fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Zoll- 
ner,  "  Ueber  das  Kordlichtspectrum,"  whose  researches  on  the  anaJogy  between  the 
l^ht  emitted  by  the  nebulie  and  tbe  Aurora  Borealis  and  that  derived  from  Geisaler's 
tubes  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  lemporature  of  the  glowing  gasea  in  the  nebulte 
must  be  in  general  compacaUTcly  low,  vrhilo  in  Geissler's  tubes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
high. 

}  [The  early  experiments  of  Hug^s  showed  that  in  respect  of  the  gasos  hydro- 
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8  the  speetrom  containing  theae  three  bright  lines,  the 
nebula  gave  also  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum  (Fig,  201)  of 
scarcely  perceptible  -width,  which  from  its  nature  could  proceed 
only  from  the  diffused  light  of  a  faintly-glowing  nucleus,  either 
solid  or  liquid,  or  from  faintly-luminous  matter  in  the  form  of  a 
cloud  of  solid  or  liquid  particles. 

All  planetary  nebulie  yield  the  same  spectrum ;  the  bright 
lines  appear  with  considerable  intensity  in  the  spectroscope,  and 
are  of  sufficient  brilliancy  to  compare  with  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  a  candle,  although  the  nebulae  may  not  be  brighter 
Lu  the  heavens  than  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude.*  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  light  of  the  candle  is  spread  out  iuto  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  while  that  of  the  nebula  remains  concentrated 
into  a  few  lines ;  the  principle  is  identical  with  that  by  which  the 
spectra  of  the  solar  prominences  have  been  since  observed  in 
sunlight  simultaneously  with  the  greatly  subdued  spectrum  of 
daylight  (§  67). 

During  tiio  years  1865  and  1866  more  than  sixty  nebulse 
were  examined  by  Huggins  with  the  spectroscope,  mainly  with 
the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether  those  which  were  clearly 
resolvable  by  the  telescope  into  a  cluster  of  bright  points  gave  a 
continuous  speetram,  or  one  composed  of  bright  lines.  The  ex- 
treme faintness  of  these  objects,  and  the  circumstance  that  inves- 
tigations of  this  kind  can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  absence 
of  the  moon  in  very  clear  nights,  render  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions of  these  heavenly  bodies  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  re- 
gen  and  nitrogen,  when  the  intensity  ot  ttrfc  light  was  diminished  in  any  way,  as  by 
the  remoral  of  the  spart  from  the  slit,  or  by  the  inteiposltion  of  soreens  of  neutral- 
tint  glass,  the  Ihie  in  each  gaa  coincident  with  one  of  the  iinea  of  the  nebula  was  the 
lust  to  diaappear.  At  present  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  atate  of  things  in 
the  nebulae,  whether  the  visibility  of  one  line  only  of  the  gases  composuig  them  (in  a 
few  nebulae  a  second  line  of  hydrogen  near  G  is  seen)  ia  due  to  the  dimicution  of 
their  light  by  the  imperfect  transpaiency  of  interstellar  space  through  which  the  I^ht 
has  passed,  or  to  their  original  feeble  luminc^ty.  By  direct  comparison  mth  the 
light  of  a,  candle  Huggins  found  the  intrinsic  brilliacoy  of  nebula  No.  46^3  to  be  equal 
to  T^T,  of  the  annular  nebula  in  Lyra  to  j;^,  and  of  the  Dumb-bell  nebula  to  ygfe 
of  the  intensity  of  the  flame  of  a  sperm-candle  burning  ItiO  grains  per  hour.  These 
results  would  be  affected  by  any  interstellar  absorption,  should  such  exist.] 

■  [Though  the  lines  of  the  nebula  are  distinctly  visible  under  favorable  droum- 
Btances,  the  terrestrial  lines  to  be  compai'ed  with  them  must  not  be  brilliant ;  when 
an  induction  spectra  is  used,  the  tight  has  frequently  to  be  dindnished  in  intensity  by 
a  piece  of  neutral-tint  glass.] 
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suits  uncertain.*  It  is  only  by  observations  and  meaBures  many 
times  repeated,  especially  when  undertaken  by  diiferent  astrono- 
mers at  various  placeiB,  that  the  disturbing  influences  may  in 
course  of  time  be  eliminated,  and  trustworthy  results  obtained. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations,  Huggins  divides  the  nebula; 
into  two  groups : 

1.  The  nebulfe  giving  a  spectrum  of  one  or  more  bright  lines. 

2.  The  nehulse  giving  a  spectrum  apparently  continuous. 
About  a  third  of  the  sixty  nehulte  observed  belong  to  the 

first  group ;  their  spectrum  consists  of  one,  two,  or  three  bright 
lines ;  a  few  showing  at  the  same  time  a  veiy  narrow,  faint,  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  They  are  as  follows— the  numbers  refer  to 
Sir  John  Herschel's  general  catalogue : 


^"o.  4373 

-        -        -        STH.  IV. 

No.  2103    - 

27  K  IV. 

"   43S0 

6  2. 

"    4314     - 

6  3. 

"    4514 

78  H.  IV. 

"    4403     - 

17  M. 

'    4510 

51  H.  rv. 

"    4572    - 

16  K.  IT. 

'    4628 

1  H.  IV. 

"    4499     - 

38  H.  VI. 

'    4447 

Annular  nebula  in  Lyra 

"    4827     - 

705  H.  II. 

'    4964 

18  H.  IT. 

"    4627     - 

192  H.  I. 

'    4533 

-       Dumb-bell 

'■     38o    - 

T6M. 

'    1189 

Nebula  in  Orion 

"      886     - 

198  H.  I. 

'    2102 

ar  H.  TV. 

"    3343     - 

97  M. 

Clusters  and  nebulfe  showing  a  continuous  spectru 
lines : 


No.  4394     - 

-        92  M. 

No.  1949    - 

81  M. 

"    4244     - 

50  H.  IV. 

"    1960    - 

82  M. 

"      116     - 

Nebula  in  Andromeda 

"    3573    - 

51  M. 

"     117    - 

-        -        33  H. 

"    2841     - 

43  H.  V. 

"     428    - 

56  Andromeda) 

"    8474     - 

63  M. 

"      826    - 

2  H.  IV. 

"    3636     - 

3-m:. 

"    4670    - 

15  M. 

"    4068     - 

216  n.  T. 

"    4678    - 

18  H.  T. 

"    4169    - 

1945  h. 

"     105    - 

-      161  H.  I. 

"    4280     - 

13  M. 

"     307    - 

-      156  H.  I. 

"    4238     - 

13  M. 

"     575'  - 

-      156  H.  I. 

"   4344    - 

50  H.  IV 

*  [The  results  confined  in  the  following  lahlc  may  be  accepted  as  truatworliiy 
and  certain  so  far  as  tliey  go.  In  the  oaie  of  the  nebulie,  which  ^ve  a  spectrum 
apparentJy  continuous,  it  ia  unoert^n  whether  these  escessJTelj  faint  spectra  contMn 
ahsorpdon  lines.  The  uncertainty  staled  ia  the  text  applies  rather  Ui  the  much  larger 
Dnmber  of  still  tMn1«c  objects  obserred  l>y  Huggins,  but  wbioh,  on  account  of  this 
uncertainty,  are  not  included  in  his  published  obserr.ntions,] 
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N"0.  4356  - 

10  M. 

N-0.4B35  -    - 

-   53  H.  I. 

"  4315  - 

-   199  H.  11. 

"  4800  - 

15  H.  V. 

"  4357  - 

-    11  M, 

"  4T60  - 

-   207  H,  V. 

"  4437  - 

-    11  ¥, 

■'  4815  - 

-  53  H.  r. 

"  4441  - 

-   47  H.  I. 

"  4821  -.   - 

-   233  H.  I! 

"  4473  - 

Auwers  44 

"  4879  - 

-  251 H.  n. 

"  4885  - 

-   56  M. 

"  4883  -    - 

-   212  H.  I. 

"  46'2B  - 

-  3081  h. 

The  glass  photographs  which  Huggins  has  had  prepared  from 
drawings  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  gaseous  nebulte  inclnde 
also  their  spectra  of  lines,  so  that  hoth  can  be  exhibited  upon  the 
screen  at  the  same  time. 

Pig,  203  is  the  planetary  annular  nehulse  in  Aquarius,  from  a 
drawing  made  by  Lord  Eosse  (Fig.  199) ;  the  nebula,  the  ring  of 
■which  is  turned  edgeways  toward  us,  gives  a  spectrum  of  three 
bright  linesj  as  in  Fig.  201,  one  of  which  ie  due  to  nitrogen,  and 
another  to  hydrogen. 


Flaiiel«7  AflnutDr  fiebnla  In  Aquulas.  nith  gpectrnm. 


Fig.  204  represents  on  an  enlarged  scale  the  same  nebula 
that  has  been  already  given  from  one  of  Lord  Kosse's  drawings 
in  Fig.  200  ;  its  structure  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
former  one — a  luminous  gaseous  mass  with  a  central  nucleus 
of  light,  and  surrounded  by  a  luminous  ring,  the  whole  surface 
of  which,  being  turned  toward  us,  causes  the  nebula  to  assume  a 
very  different  form.  The  spectrum  also  consists  of  three  bright 
lines. 

The  nebula  (H.  4964)  represented  in  Fig.  205  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  to  be  of  a  spiral  character  ;  it  is  remarkable  because 
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its  spectrum  contains  four  "bright  1 
hydrogen  and  one  nitrogen. 


two  of  which  indicate 


The  spectrum  of  the  annular  nebula  in  Ljra  (H.  44i7),  Pig. 
206,  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  only  one  bright  line,  that  of 
nitrogen.     "When  the  spectroscope  is  so  directed  to  the  nebula 


SplMl  NebiJa  (H,  49(34], 


that  the  slit  cuts  straight  through  it,  the  bright  line  appears  to 
be  eompoaed  of  two  brilliant  lines  eorresponding  to  the  upper 
and  lower  segments  of  the  ring.    These  two  Hnes  are  united  by 
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a  small  band,  ■which  ehowB  that  the  feint  inner  portion  of  the 

nebula  is  of  the  same  substance  as  that  of  the  surrounding  ring. 

The  great  nebula  of  Orion  (I'lgs.  183  and  18i)  has  been  the 


subject  of  spectroscopic  investigations.  Its  spectrum  consists  of 
three  very  conspicuous  bright  lines,  one  of  which  again  indicates 
nitrogen  and  another  hydrogen, 

Huggina  has  lately  repeated  his  former  observations  with  in- 
struments of  much  greater  power,,  and  compared  especially  these 
two  lines  with  those  of  the  terrestrial  gases,  under  circumstances 
which  gave  him  a  spectrum  four  times  the  length  of  the  one  he 
obtained  in  his  earlier  investigations.  The  result  of  these  ob- 
servations, continued  for  several  nights,  was  to  show  the  com- 
plete coincidence,  even  in  this  greatly-extended  spectrum  of  the 
nebular  lines,  with  those  of  both  gases,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
remaining  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  lines, 

Heeently  a  fourth  line  has  been  seen  in  this  nebula  by  Captain 
Herscbel  in  India,  by  Lord  Kosse,  and  also  by  Prof.  Winlock,  of 
Harvard  Observatory — the  same  line  which  Huggins  had  before 
obseiwed  in  the.  nebula  H.  4964  (Kg.  205),  and  which  belongs 
apparently  to  hydrogen.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  last- 
named  observer  that' very  probably  other  faint  lines  exist  in  this 
spectrum  "which  can  only  be  revealed  by  more  powerful  instru- 
ments. 

AH  actual  clusters  of  stars,  separable  by  the  telescope  into 
individual  bright  points,  give  a  continuous  spectrum,  without 
either  gaps  or  bright  lines.  There  are,  however,  some  instances 
where  resolvable  nebulte — ^the  cluster  in  Hercules,  for  example — 
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give  diiferent  and  peculiar  spectra,  consisting  of  bands  and  dark 
lines.*  It  would  therefore  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  the  classification  of  nebids;,  as  given  by  the 
spectroscope,  is  in  accordance  with  the  classification  made  by  the 
telescope. 

This  information  is  given  in  the  following  table,  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Oxmaiitown,f  by  whom  a  revision  has  been  undertaken  of 
all  the  observations  made  with  his  father's  great  telescope  of  such 
of  the  nebulfe  and  clusters  as  had  been  examined  by  I 


Oluaters  

Eesolved,  or  appareaUj-  resolved    - 
Eesolvablo,  or  apparently  resolvable 
Blue  or  groen,  no  resolvability 
Ko  resolvaliility  apparent 


Not  observed  through  Lord  Eobho's  telescope 
Total 


Half  of  the  nebulte  giving  a  continuous  speetnim  have  heon 
resolved  into  stars,  and  about  a  third  more  are  probably  resolv- 
able; while,  of  those  yielding  a  spectrum  of  lines,  not  one  has 
been  certainly  resolved  by  Lord  Koese,  Considering  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  attending  investigations  of  this  kind,  there  ia 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  there  is  a  complete  accordance  between 
the  results  of  the  telescope  and  spectroscope;  and  therefore 
those  nebnlEe  giving  a  continuous  spectrum  are  clusters  of  actual 
stars,  while  those  giving  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines  must  be  re- 
garded as  masses  of  luminous  gas,  of  which  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen form  the  chief  constituents. 

68.  Comets  awp  theib  Spbctba. 

iJesides  the  planets,  which,  already  cold. or  in  process  of  cool- 
ing, derive  their  light  from  the  incandescent  sun  around  which 

*  [The  spectrum  of  this  cluster  ends  abruptly  in  the  orange  at  about  the  position  of 
D.  The  speclrum  appears  unequal  in  brillianoj,  which  suggests  the  preaence  of  bright 
or  dark  lines,  but  no  linea  have  been  certainly  detected.— i'M.  Tram.,  1866,  p,  SSS.] 

t  The  present  Earl  of  Eosae,  whose  successful  researches  on  the  heat  of  the  moon 
^ve  promise  of  the  good  work  we  may  eipeel  from  his  use  of  the  noble  instruments 
fiow  hi  his  hands.] 
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they  revolve  in  their  appointed  orbits,  all  travelling  nearly  in 
one  plane  among  the  fixed  stars  in  regular  progress  from  west  to 
east,  there  appear  from  time  to  time  certain  other  wandering 
stare  of  peeuHar  aspect,  which,  from  their  rapid  change  of  form 
and  size,  their  fantastic  contour,  and  their  brilliant  light,  usually 
excite  tlze  greatest  attention.  These  remarkable  visitors  are 
comets ;  and  though  their  laws  of  motion  have  been  well  ascer- 
tained, yet  their  physical  constitution  has  presented  greater  diffi- 
culties to  astronomers  than  even  that  of  the  ncbuUe.  When  they 
first  become  visible  their  motion  is  evidently  round  the  snn,  but 
frequently  in  orbits  of  such  great  elongation  as  hardly  to  be 
called  elliptical,  travelling,  besides,  in  all  possible  planes  and  di- 
rections— sometimes,  like  the  planets,  from  west  to  east,  some- 
times in  the  reverse  way,  from  east  to  west.  Several  of  these 
extraordinary  objects  move  in  closed  orbits  round  the  sun  with  a 
regular  period  of  revolution ;  others  come  quite  unexpectedly 
from  the  regions  of  space  into  our  system,  and  retreat  again  to 
be  seen  no  more.     The  periodic  comets  are  as  follows : 


c... 

..... 

Distanea  Tr^m  Uie  But,. 
Pei4iieiIon,                     Aphelion. 

Y^,. 

»... 

Eneke'8 

Winnecke's 

Brorscn's 

Biela's 

Fayo'E 

Hdley'a 

1 
76 

289  milliona. 

168        " 

SSO  roJUiOQS. 

BOl       " 

661       " 
643        " 
317S       " 

While  these  comets  have  but  a  short  period,  there  are  oth 
ers,  such  as  the  comets  of  1858,  1811,  and  18i4,  the  calculated 
periods  of  which  amount  respectively  to  2,100,  3,000,  and  100,000 
years.  Differences  of  quite  a  proportionate  magnitude  are  ob- 
servable in  relation  to  the  points  of  nearest  approach  to  and 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  Encke's  comet  is  twelve  times 
nearer  the  sun  at  its  perihelion  than  at  its  aphelion.  Some  of 
them,  with  an  orbit  extending  beyond  Jupiter,  approach  so  close 
to  the  sun  as  almost  to  graze  the  surface.  Uewton  estimated  that 
the  comet  of  1680  came  so  near  to  the  sun  that  its  temperature 
must  have  exceeded  by  two  thousand  times  that  of  melted  iron. 
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At  its  nearest  approaeli  it  was  removed  from  the  8un  by  only  a 
sixth  of  liis  diameter.  The  comet  of  1843,  ajso,  was  eo  near  the 
eun  at  its  perihelion  iia  to  be  seen  in  broad  daylight. 


Most  comets  exhibit  a  planetary  disk,  more  or  less  bright, 
which  is  called  the  nucleus,  and  this  is  Burrounded  by  a  fainter 
cloudy  or  nebulous  envelope,  the  coma ;  the  nucleus  and  coma 
form  the  head  of  the  comet.  In  almost  all  comets  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  there  sti'eams  out  from  the  head  a  fan  of  light — the 
tail,  consisting  of  one  or  more  luminous  streaks,  which  vaiy  in 
width  and  length,  ai'e  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved,  but 
almost  always  turned  away  irom  the  sun,  forming  the  prolonga- 
tion of  a  straight  line  connecting  the  sun  and  the  comet.  While 
i  comets  are  usually  without  a  tail,  which  causes  them 
:  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  irregularly-shaped 
nebula  possessing  a  nucleus,  an  example  of  which  is  given  in  Do- 
nati's  comet  (Fig.  207),  as  it  appeared  when  first  seen  on  the  2d 
of  June,  1858,  the  comet  of  July,  1861,  exhibited  two  tails  (Fig. 
308),  and  the  comet  of  1844  had  even  six. 


Comets  are  transparent  in  every  part,  and  cause  no  refrac- 
tion in  the-  light  of  the  stare  seen  through  them.  Bessel  saw  a 
fixed  star  through  Halley's  comet,  and  Struve  one  through 
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Biela's  comet,  when  distant  only  a  few  seconds  from  the  centre 
of  the  nucleus,  which  passed  over  the  star  in  both  instances 
without  either  rendering  it  invisible  or  even  perceptibly  feinter ; 
from  accurate  measures  taken  at  the  time,  and  the  calculated 
motion  of  the  comet,  it  was  evident  that  the  position  of  the  star 
had  not  been  changed  by  any  refraction  of  the  light. 

Similai'  observations  were  made  with  respect  to  Donati's  comet 
of  1858  (Fig.  209),  and  the  comet  of  July,  1861  (Fig.  310).* 
Close  to  the  head  of  the  former,  where  the  tail  at  its  commence- 
ment was  about  54,000  miles  in  thickness,  Arcturus  was  seen  to 
shine  with  undiminished  brightness;  while  in  botli  comets  a 
number  of  fixed  stars  appeared  in  full  brilliancy  through  even  a 
much  thicker  portion  of  the  tail.  The  comet  of  1828  possessed  a 
nucleus  about  538,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  yet  Stmve  saw  a 
star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  through  it,  a  fact  which  seems  to 


justify  the  conclusion  of  Eabinet,  drawn  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, that  a  comet  has  no  influence  upon  the  light  of  a  star,  and 
that  stare  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  magnitude,  and  some  even 
fainter,  may  be  seen  through  their  greatest  mass  without  losing 
in  the  smallest  degree  either  their  light  or  their  color. 

The  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  greatly  affected  both  in  size  ani 
density  by  its  approach  to  the  sun ;  hut,  from  the  want  of  any 
sharply-defined  edge,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  its  diameter  with 
any  accuracy.  The  comets  of  1798  and  1805  each  possessed  b 
nucleus  the  diameter  of  which  was  twenty-two  and  twenty-six 
miles  respectively;  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1811  attained  a 
diameter  of  380  miles,  while  that  of  1843  reached  4,680  miles, 
and  the  comet  of  1845  as  much  as  7,468  miles.  Donati's  comet 
*  See  Westermann's  MonatehefteiijV.,  p.  27'!,  and  a.,  p.  C68. 
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measured  on  September  1, 1858,  13,894  miles  in  diameter;  while 
on  the  25tli  of  the  same  month  it  did  not  exceed  1,526  miles. 

The  nehulona  envelope,  or  coma,  is  also  subject  to  changes  in 
form  and  size,  according  aa  the  comet  approaches  or  recedes  from 


July  Comet  on  July  a,  1881. 

the  sun.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  coma  on  approaching 
the  Sim  would  expand  and  become  rarefied  by  the  extreme  heat ; 
but,  as  in  the  nucleus,  exactly  tlie  reverse  has  often  been  ob- 
served. In  Encke's  comet,  for  hiatance,  in  the  year  1838,  the 
diameter  of  the  coma  on  the  9th  of  October  was  285,480  miles ; 


on  the  2.5th  of  the  same  month  it  was  122,616  miles ;  on  the  23d 
of  November  it  measured  39,302  miles ;  and  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember it  was  only  3,038  miles. 

The  tail  is  a  prolongation  of  the  coma,  and  is  in  most  cases 
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turned  away  from  the  sua  (Fig.  211),  whether  the  comet  be  ap- 
proaching or  receding  from  the  sun  in  the  courBe  of  its  orbit. 

A  drawing  by  Prof.  John  Mtiller,  given  in  Fig.  212,  shows 
this  position  of  the  tail  very  clearly.     In  the  map  the  position  of 


the  sun  is  marked  on  the  lower  lino  to  the  right  for  the  27th  of 
September,  and  the  8th  and  14th  of  October,  and  these  places 
are  connected  by  straight  lines  with  the  places  of  the  comet  for 
those  dates.  The  tail  appears  always  curved,  with  the  convex 
side  turned  toward  the  direction  of  the  comet's  motion.  At  the 
same  time  this  preceding  edge  is  much  more  sharply  defined 
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than  the  concave  Bide,  just  as  if  some  resisting  medium  had  im- 
peded the  advance  of  t-he  tail,  and  forced  it  back.  But  the  tail 
does  not  always  maintain  this  position ;  comets  have  been  ob- 
served where  the  tail  has  been  turned  toward  the  sun,  and  others 
again  possessed  several  tails,  all  turned  in  opposite  directions. 

As  a  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  tail  regularly  increases, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  sun,  whether  by  the  action  of 
heat  or  other  means,  contributes  essentnUv  to  the  formation  of 
the  tail,  and  produces  a  separation  of  mateiial  paitieles  from  the 
head  of  the  comet.  The  length  of  the  tul  ii*  raiely  less  tlian 
500,000  miles,  and  in  some  cases  it  extends  as  tai  as  100,000,000 
or  150,000,000  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  tail  ot  the  great  comet 
of  1811  at  its  widest  part  was  nearly  14,000,000  miles,  the  length 
116,000,000 ;  and  that  of  the  second  comet  of  the  same  year  even 
140,000,000  miles.  And  yet  the  formation  of  the  tail  takes  place 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  often  in  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days. 

The  influence  exercised  on  the  formation  of  the  tail  by  its 
approach  to  the  sun  was  shown  in  the  comet  of  1680,  for  at  its 
perihelion  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  1,216,800  miles  in  an  hour, 
and  as  a  consequence  put  forth  a  tail  in  two  days  54,000,000 
miles  in  length. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
mass  of  a  comet  must  be  exceedingly  small.  It  is  very  probable 
that  om-  earth  actually  passed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  through 
part  of  the  tail  of  the  magnificent  comet  called  the  July  comet 
(Tig.  213\  which  suddenly  appeared  in  the  heavens  as  if  by 


JnneBOona  Julyl,  Ibbl. 


magic  on  the  29th  of  [June,  and  n©  indication  of  such  a  contact 
was  evinced  beyond  a  peculiar  phosphorescence  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Hind,  and  also  at  the  Liverpool 
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Observatory.  In  the  same  way  the  eomet  of  1776  passed  among 
tlie  satellites  of  Jupiter  without  disturbing  their  position  in  the 
slightest  degree.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the 
comet,  for  the  influence  of  the  planet  was  so  great  on  its  smaU 
mass  as  to  send  it  quite  out  of  its  course  into  an  entirely  new 
orbit,  which  it  now  accomplishes  in  about  twenty  years. 

We  must  now  consider  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a 
comet  being  divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  becoming  a  sepa- 
rate comet,  and  pursuing  an  orbit  of  its  own.  Such  an  oeeur- 
renee  happened  to  Biela's  eomet  while  under  observation  in  the 
year  1845.  "Wlien  observed  on  the  26th  of  November  of  that 
year,  it  appeared  as  a  faint  nebulous  spot,  not  perfectly  round, 
with  an  increased  density  toward  the  middle.  On  the  19th  of 
December  it  was  rather  more  elongated,  and  ten  days  later  it 
had  become  divided  into  two  separate  cloudy  masses  of  equal  di- 
mensions, each  famished  with  a  nucleus  and  taU,  and  for  three 
months  one  followed  the  other  at  a  distance  of  one-tenth,  subse- 
quently one-fifth,  of  the  moon's  diameter.  The  pah-  made  their 
appearance  again  in  August,  1852,  after  having  travelled  together 
in  one  common  orbit  round  the  sun  for  more  than  six  years  and 
a  half;  but  the  distance  between  them  had  mudi  increased,  and, 
from  154,000  miles,  it  had  now  reached  1,404,000  miles.  Nor  is 
this  all :  in  conformity  with  its  Imown  period,  the  return  of  this 
eomet  was  expected  in  the  year  1859,  and  again  in  1866,  when  it 
must  have  been  visible  from  the  earth  as  its  path  ci-ossed  the 
earth's  orbit  at  the  place  where  the  earth  was  on  the  30th  of 
November.  Notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search,  how- 
ever, the  comet  could  not  be  found,  and  it  would  seem  that 
either,  like  LexeU's  comet,  it  has  been  drawn  out  of  its  orbit  by 
some  member  of  the  solar  system,  or  else,  ais  analogy  suggests,  it 
has  ceased  to  he  a  comet,  and  has  passed  into  some  other  form 
of  existence. 

"We  must  enter  a  little  further  than  might  seem  needful  for 
our  purpose  into  the  important  phenomena  observed  in  comets, 
partly  by  the  naked  eye,  but  more  especially  by  tlie  telescope,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  ground  for  answering  queries  as  to  the 
physical  nature  of  these  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  to  acquire  a 
standard  by  which  to  compare  the  feets  collected  by  telescopic 
observation  with  those  gathered  by  spectrum  analysis. 

These  questions  are  directed  in  the  first  place  to  the  eonsider- 
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ation  of  whether  comefes,  like  fixed  atars  and  nebulae,  are  self-lu- 
minouBj  or  whether,  like  planeta,  they  shine  hj  the  reflected 
light  of  the  sun ;  in  the  second  place,  to  the  consideration  of 
their  material  composition  and  physical  constitation.  That  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet  cannot  be  in  itself  a  dark  and  solid  body  aueh 
as  the  planets  are,  is  proved  by  its  great  transparency  ;  but  this 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  consisting  of  innumerable 
solid  particles  separated  one  from  another,  which,  when  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  give  by  the  reflection  of  the  solar  light  the 
impression  of  a  homogeneous  mass.  It  h^  therefore  been  con- 
cluded that  comets  are  either  composed  of  a  substance  which, 
like  gas  in  a  state  of  extreme  rarefaction,  is  perfectly  transparent, 
or  of  small  solid  particles  individually  separated  by  intervening 
spaces  through  which  the  light  of  a  star  can  pass  without  ob- 
struction, and  which,  held  together  by  mutual  attraction,  as  well 
as  by  gravitation  toward  a  central  denser  conglomeration,  moves 
through  apace  like  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
comets  without  a  nucleus  are  masses  of  gas  at  a  white  heat,  of 
similar  constitution  to  the  nebulee,  while  those  possessing  a  nu- 
cleus are  composed  of  disengaged  solid  particles.  In  any  case, 
the  connection  lately  noticed  by  Schiaparelli  between  comets 
and  meteor-showers  seems  to  necessitate  the  supposition  that  in 
many  comets  a  similar  aggregation  of  particles  exists. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  polarization  of  light  furnished  a 
means  for  ascertaining  whether  the  light  of  an  object  was  in- 
herent or  reflected ;  and,  supported  by  the  observations  made  on 
the  nuclei  of  comets  for  this  purpose,  the  opinion  has  been  con- 
fidently expressed  that  comets  shine  by  reflected  light,  and  not 
by  any  light  of  their  own.  But  observations  of  this  kind  are 
in  no  way  decisive,  because  in  all  polariscopes  diflused,  wregv.- 
la/rl/y  reflected  light  appears,  just  as  little  polarized  as  that  given 
out  by  an  independent  source. 

Spectrum  analysis  could  at  once  answer  this  question,  were  a 
comet  bright  enough  to  form  a  .complete  spectrum.  If  the  light 
of  the  comet  were  only  reflected  sunlight,  the  spectrum  would 
then  be  like  that  of  the  moon  and  planets,  a  continuous  one 
crossed  by  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  But  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
spectrum  a  very  narrow  slit  is  necessary,  and  none  of  the  comets 
■which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  bright 
a  to  allow  of  their  spectra  being  examined  with  a  close 
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setting  of  the  slit.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  question  remains 
at  present  undecided. 

Donati,  at  Florence,  was  the  first  to  examine  spectroscopically 
the  hght  of  comets :  he  compared  the  spectrnm  of  the  comet  I,, 
1864,  with  the  spectra  of  metals  in  which  the  dark  places  were 
wider  than  the  luminous  parts,  and  he  found  that  the  entire  spec- 
trum consisted  of  three  bright  lines. 

Tempel's  comet  was  observed  in  January,  1866,  by  Secchi  and 
Huggins,  who  found  that  it  yielded  a  continuous  spectrum  ex- 
ceedingly feint  at  the  two  ends,  in  which  three  bnght  lines  were 
seen  by  the  former  observer  and  only  one  by  Huggins.  The  line 
seen  by  both  observers  was  the  brightest,  and  was  situated  about 
half-way  between  J  and  F  of  the  solar  specti'um.  Seeehi's  view 
of  this  spectrum  is  given  in  Kg.  214 ;  none  of  the  three  bright 
lines  coincided  with  those  of  tiie  nebula  in  Orion.  It  appears 
from  this  that  the  nucleus  is  at  least  partially  self-huninous,  and 
is  composed  of  gas  in  a  luminous  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eontinuons  spectrum  proves  that  some  of  the  light  is  reflected 
sunhght,  for  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  coma  is  formed  of 
incandescent  soHd  or  liquid  particles. 

The  spectroscope  gives  no  information  as  to  the  nature  or 
condition  of  a  substance  from  whidi  we  receive  only  reflected 
hght :  it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  coma  and  tail  are  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  nucleus.  These  observations,  therefore, 
yield  no  further  result  than  that  a  gas  in  a  state  of  luminosity  is 


of  Tanlpol's  Coni«t  (laflfl.) 


present  in  the  comet,  but  that  at  the  same  time,  either  from  this 
gas  or  from  other  portions  of  the  comet  which  are  non-luminous, 
sunlight  is  also  reflected. 

In  the  years  1866  and  1867,  Huggins  observed  the  spectra  of 
two  small  comets,  and  found  them  to  consist  of  a  continuous 
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speetiTiin,  as  well  as  of  one  of  tright  linea.  The  light  of  these 
eomete  was  therefore,  lilie  Tempel's  comet,  composed  partly  of 
reflected  light  and  partly  of  the  comet's  own  light. 

The  year  1868  brought  the  return  of  two  periodic  comets  of 
greater  brilliancy,  the  comet  of  Brorsen  (I.),  and  that  of  Win- 
necke  (II.). 

Ka.  215. 
Solar  Speclrum 
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Brorsen's  comet  (I.,  1868)  had  in  the  telescope  the  appearance 
of  a  nearly  circular  nebula,  in  which  the  bnghtness  rapidly  in- 
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i  toward  the  centre,  but  in  which  the  existence  of  a  nucleus 
was  doubtful ;  there  was  only  the  faint  trace  of  a  tail,  or  more 
properly  merely  a  slight  expansion  of  the  coma  on  the  side  away 
from  the  sun. 

Secchi  examined  this  comet  with  a  simple  direet-vieion  spectro- 
scope, and  compared  tlie  spectrum  with  that  of  Yenus,  bringing 
the  planet  and  the  comet  alternately  into  the  eame  place  in  the 
instrument, 

Huggins  observed  the  same  comet  from  the  2d  to  the  13th 
of  May,  and  found,  with  Secchi,  that  the  spectrum  (Fig.  215, 
"No.  5)  was  discontinuous,  consisting  of  three  bright  bands ;  the 
length  showed  that  the  light  of  the  centre  of  the  head,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  coma,  had  entered  the  spectroscope.  The  brightest 
hand  of  light  was  the  middle  one  in  the  green,  about  half-way 
between  the  Frauahofer  lines  I  and  F.  When  the  sky  was  very 
favorable,  this  band  was  reduced  to  a  single  bright  line  of  the 
apparent  width  of  the  comet's  nucleus,*  The  second  hand,  less 
intense,  but  still  very  bright,  was  situated  in  the  yellow-green, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
i  and  D.  Oeeasionally  another  band  could  be  traced  in  the  red, 
but  it  was  difiicult  to  fix  its  place.  The  third  band  was  in  the 
blue,  toward  the  violet,  about  a  third  of  the  distance  between  F 
andG. 

An  extremely  faint  light,  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  was 
apparent  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  space  of  the  spectrum, 
the  indication  of  a  very  faint  continuous  spectrum. 

By  narrowing  the  slit,  these  luminous  bands  could  not  be  re- 
solved into  lines,  which  is  the  ease  with  the  bright  baiids  of  the 
nebula ;  it  only  produced  a  weakening  of  the  bands  of  light  until 
tliey  completely  disappeared. 

The  spectrum  of  Brorsen's  comet  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  observed  by  Donati ;  but  it  differs  essentially  from  the 
spectrum  of  a  nebula,  not  only  in  its  character,  but  also  in  the 
position  of  the  bands  of  light.  A  comparison  of  these  two  spec- 
tra (Wo.  5  and  No,  1)  shows  this  at  a  glance. 

The  comet  II.,  1868,  was  first  observed  on  the  night  of  the 

18th-14th  of  June,  by  Dr.  'Winneeke,  in  Carlsmhe,  and  soon 

attained  sufficient  brightness  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  a 

star  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  'magnitude.     The  diameter  of  the 

"■  [Doubtful.] 
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coma,  ineluding  the  extremely  faint  luminous  envelope,  amounted 
to  about  6'  20",  the  length  of  the  tail  being  more  than  1°.  The 
tail,  as  shown  in  Fig,  316,  went  straight  out  from  the  coma,  and 


■Winnecko'B  Cnmot  (11.,  198S>. 


seemed  to  hare  no  connection  with  the  biight  nucleus.  The  fol- 
lowing side,  that  turned  away  from  the  direction  of  motion,  was 
sharply  defined,  while  the  other  side  gi-adually  lost  itself  in  space. 
When  Seechi  examined  the  comet  on  the  31st  of  June  with  a 
simple  spectroscope  without  a  slit,  the  spectrum  was  seen  to  con- 
sist of  three  brilliant  bands  of  light,  the  brightest  of  which  was 
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in  the  green,  another  less  bright  in  the  yellow,  and  the  faintest 
was  situated  in  the  hlue.  When  this  instrument  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  Hofmann's  direct-vision  spectroBcopes,  the  three  bands 
were  well  defined,  and  the  dispersed  light  had  disappeared.  On 
comparing  the  position  of  these  lines  with  those  exhibited  by  the 
spectra  of  various  metals,  it  was  fomid  that  the  middle  one  lay 
very  near  to  the  magnesium  line  h,  but  the  spectrum,  as  a  whole, 
conld  not  be  brought  to  agree  with  that  of  any  metal.  He  per- 
ceived, however,  a  great  resemblance  between  the  spectrum  of 
the  comet  and  that  of  earburetted  hydrogen,  which  made  him 
conclude  that  the  light  from  the  self-luminous  part  of  the  comet 
was  produced  by  that  substance. 

Hu^ns  investigated  "Winnecke's  comet  with  a  spectroscope 
consisting  of  two  prisms  of  60°,  and  has  given  a  drawing  of  the 
comet  (Pig-  216),  as  well  as  of  its  spectrum,  together  with  the  spec- 
tra of  the  substances  with  which  it  was  compared.  In  Fig.  315,  ITo. 
4  is  the  spectrum  of  the  comet ;  No.  2  that  of  the  electric  spark, 
in  olive-oil ;  No.  3  the  electric  spark,  in  oleflant  gas ;  Ko.  6  gives 
the  principal  lines  of  some  of  the  substances  brought  into  com- 
parison by  means  of  the  electric  spark  (N.  =  nitrogen,  O.  =i  oxy- 
gen, H.  =  hydrogen,  Mg.  =  magnesium,  !Na.  =  sodium). 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Huggins  for  these  comparisons  is 
shown  in  Fig.  317.  The  defiant  gas  was  contained  in  the  glass 
bottle  a,  whence  it  flowed  through  the  tube  h,  into  which  were 
soldered  two  platinum  wires  e  and  f.  At  the  place  where 
the  spark  was  to  pass,  a  hole  was  bored  through  the  glass  tube, 
the  edges  of  the  opening  carefully  ground,  and  the  opening  closed 
by  a  smooth  plate  of  glass.  The  light  of  the  glowing  gas  was 
reflected  by  the  small  mirror  c  on  to  the  reflecting  prism  in  the 
interior  of  the  tube,  by  which  it  was  thrown  on  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  slit,  while  the  light  of  the  comet  was  received  upon  the 
upper  half.  By  this  means  the  spectrum  of  the  defiant  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  electric  spark  was  brought  into  close  juxtaposition 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  comet,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  exact  com- 
parison, 

Secehi's  observations  have  been  completely  confirmed  by  those 
of  Hviggins ;  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  consisted  of  three  broad 
bright  bands,  which  were  sharply  defined  at  the  edge  toward  the 
red,  but  iiided  away  gradually  on  the  opposite  side ;  Huggins, 
however,  did  not  succeed  in  resolving  the  bands  into  sharp  lines. 
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but  the  middle  and  brightest  hand  appeared  to  commence  with  a 
well-defined  hright  line.  "When  the  slit  was  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  coma  the  three  bands  were  still  distinguishable,  hut  when 
the  slit  was  directed  to  the  fainter  light  of  the  tail  the  spectrnm 
appeared  to  be  continuous. 


Hi^glna  B  Appai-atua  for  obBerrlng  the  Spi 


T£  the  speetrnm  of  the  comet  be  compared  with  that  of  car- 
bon which  has  been  disengaged  from  olive-oil  or  olefiant  gas  by 
the  heat  of  the  electric  spark,  theie  is  no  gieat  resemblance  to 
be  obseived  between  them;*  the  hnos  ot  hydiogen,  moreover, 

*  [This  statement  iB  not  correct  Huggms  found,  as  muy  be  seen  in  Eig  2lfi,  the 
spectrum  of  this  comet  tu  be  upp&rcnt!;  idenlieal  willi  that  ol  carbon  as  obtained  by 
the  paaeage  of  the  induction  spark  in  olefiant  gas,  not  only  in  tho  position  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  bands,  but  also  in  their  general  characters  and  relative  bi^htneas.  The 
spectrum  of  Brorsen's  comet,  aa  shown  in  the  diagram  So.  B,  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  carbon.  The  spectrum  of  carbon  sa  obtained  when  tho  apart  passes  in  olive- 
oil,  No.  2,  differs  from  Ho.  8  only  in  that  the  bands  are  resolvable  into  fine  lines.  The 
bands  in  tlie  apectram  of  the  comet  were  like  those  obtained  when  olefiant  gas  is 
used,  irresolvable  into  lines.  The  lines  of  the  other  component  of  olefiant  gas,  hy- 
drogen, are  omitted  in  the  diagram.  The  lines  of  hydri^en  were  not  visible  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  comet.  It  appears  (o  be  right  to  consider  this  spectrum  of  bright 
bands  to  be  that  of  carbon,  and  not  that  of  any  stable  hydrocarbon,  for  Ending 
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belonging  to  the  spectrum  of  defiant  gas  are  not  present  in  tlie 
spectrum  of  the  comet. 

The  same  comet  was  spectroecopieally  observed  by  H.  M.  C. 
Wolf  at  Paris.  It  was  remarked  also  by  him  that  the  three 
bright  bands  separated  from  each  other  by  perfectly  dark  spaces 
could  not  be  condensed  into  lines  by  narrowing  the  elit,  and  thus 
the  spectrum  oifered  no  analogy  to  that  of  a  nebula. 

The  spectrum  of  the  comet  I,,  1870  (Winnecke),  was  examined 
by  Wolf  and  Kayet ;  it  consisted,  lite  the  spectra  of  earlier 
comets,  of  three  bright  bands  which  spread  out  upon  a  continuous 
spectrum.* 

It  would  be  premature  to  draw  decisive  results  from  these 
comprehensive  but  as  yet  isolated  observations.  The  spectrum 
of  the  three  bright  bands  is  derived  unqu^tionably  from  the  light 
of  the  comet's  nucleus,  and  not  from  that  of  the  coma,  which  is 
far  too  feint  and  iU-defined  to  produce  such  a  spectrum  ;  it  may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  nucleus  is  self-luminous,  and  that 
it  is  ,very  possibly  composed  of  glowing  gas  containing  carbon. 
This  theory  has  already  been  opposed  by  Praamowslci,  who  insti- 
tuted some  experiments  on  -light  reflected  from  faintly-illuminated 
strips  of  colored  paper,  and  found  that  the  spectrum  of  a  body 
faintly  Oluminated  by  the  sun  presented  exactly  the  same  appeai-- 
anee  which  was  observed  by  Seechi  and  Huggina  in  the  comet 
of  1868 ;  the  spectrum  of  bands,  therefore,  given  by  this  comet 
is  not  a  proof  of  its  being  self-luminous,  and  even  the  light 


found  the  same  bands,  togetber  witb.  the  lines  of  nitii^en,  nhen  the  spark  was  token 
in  cjaQogeu,  and  a,  spectrum  eeseutiatlj  the  same,  but  less  complete,  when  compouDds 
of  carbon  with  oiygen  were  employed.] 

*  [Huggins  gives  the  following  deacription  of  the  spectnim  of  comet  I.,  1871 
(ProocediDgs  R.  S.,  18T1) : 

"  On  April  1th,  a  faint  comet  was  diaeorered  bj  Dr.  Winnecke.  I  observed  the 
comet  on  April  13th  and  May  2d,  On  both  days  the  comet  was  eseeedingly  faint, 
and  on  May  2d  it  waa  rendered  more  difficult  to  observe  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
a  faint  haze  in  the  atmoaphere.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  small  ^nt  coma, 
with  on  extension  hi  the  direction  from  the  sun.  When  observed  in  the  spectroscope, 
I  could  detect  the  light  of  the  coma  to  con^at  almost  entirely  of  three  bright  bauds. 
A  &ir  measure  was  obtained  of  the  centi^  of  the  middle  band,  which  was  the  bright- 
est ;  it  gives  for  this  band  a  wave-length  of  about  510  miUionths  of  a  millimetre,  I 
:was  not  able  to  do  more  than  estunate  roughly  the  position  of  the  less  refrangible 
band.  The  result  ^vea  545  milliontha.  The  third  band  was  situated  at  about  the 
same  diatance  fVom  the  middle  band  on  the  more  refrangible  ^de.  It  would  appear 
that  (his  comet  is  Similar  in  constitution  to  the  comets  which  I  examined  m  18S8."] 
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emitted  by  the  imcleuB  may  also  be  a  reflected  light.*  Secchi 
maJntainB,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  darlt  and  bright  absorption 
bands  which  are  seen  ui  the  spectmrn  of  light  reflected  from 
colored  enbstanees  never  have  those  sharp  edges  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  spectra  of  comets ;  in  his  fine  polariscope,  polariza- 
tion was  observed  principally  in  the  coma,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
the  micleus,  which,  had  it  reflected  the  sun's  light,  would  have 
shown  the  greater  amount  of  polarization. 

By  collating  these  various  phenomena,  the  conviction  can 
scarcely  be  resisted  that  the  nuclei  of  comets  not  only  emit  their 
own  light,  which  is  that  of  a  glowing  gas,  but  also,  together  with 
the  coma  and  the  tail,  reflect  the  light  of  the  suri.  There  seems, 
therefore,  nothing  to  contradict  the  theoiy  that  the  mass  of  a 
comet  may  be  composed  of  minute  solid  bodies  hept  apart  one 
from  another  in  the  same  way  as  the  infinitesimal  particles  form- 
ing a  cloud  of  dust  or  smote  are  held  loosely  together,  and  that, 
as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  most  easily  fusible  constitu- 
ents of  these  small  bodies  become  wholly  or  partially  vaporized, 
and  in  a  condition  of  white  heat  overtake  the  remaining  solid 
particles,  and  surround  the  nucleus  in  a  s^-htmm&m  cloud  of 
glowing  vapor.  Spectrum  analysis  will  not  be  able  to  afford  any 
more  certain  evidence  regarding  the  physical  nature  of  comets 
tmtil  the  appearance  of  a  really  brilliant  comet  which  can  be 
examined  in  the  various  phases  it  may  present. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpose  were  we  to  describe 
more  minutely  the  extremely  interesting  phenomena  which  the 
telescope  has  revealed  of  the  separation  of  eometic  matter,  and 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  coma  and  tail ;  ■\  nor  can  we  enter 
more  fully  here  into  the  causes  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
form  of  a  comet  by  its  approach  to  the  sun,  or  to  one  of  the  larger 
planets;  J  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  extremely  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis brought  forward  by  Prof.  Tyndall  before  the  Philo- 


*  [Ptazmowski's  objection  is  nntenable.  HugpaB  has  remarked  that  a  spectrmn 
of  bright  bands  might  be  ^vea  bj  a  gas  in  a  fluoreaoent  state,  but  the  oircumatanoe 
of  the  coinoidenoe  of  the  cometacy  speotrum  with  that  of  carbon  wouLi  remain  unex- 
plidned.] 

\  Madlcr,  "  Die  AusstrSnumgeu  dec  Eometflu,"  iu  Weatecmann'a  Monataheften, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  B92. 

%  JJnder,  Theorie  des  ComBtes  fondle  sur  la  aeule  loi  de  I'attraetion 
Lea  Mondes,  xii.,  p.  B62. 
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sophieal  Society  of  Cambridge,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1869.*  This 
admirable  investigator  had  ah-eady  proved,  by  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments,  that  concentrated  solar  light,  or  the  electric 
light,  decomposes  the  volatile  vapors  of  many  liquids,  producing 
almost  instantly  a  precipitate  of  cloudy  matter,  in  which  some 
very  peculiar  phenomena  of  light  are  displayed.  The  quantity 
of  vapor  may  be  so  small  as  to  escape  detection,  but  the  concen- 
trated light  falling  upon  it  soon  forms  a  blue  cloud  from  the 
moving  atoms  of  vapor  wliich  now  become  visible,  and  appear, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vapor,  in  a  variety  of  forms  as 
precipitations  of  matter  on  the  beams  of  light. 

It  is  very  striking  in  this  experiment  to  see  the  astonishing 
amount  of  light  that  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  decomposable 
vapor  is  able  to  reflect.  When  the  electric  light  is  admitted  into 
the  tube,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for  the  first  moment ;  but  soon  a 
blue  cloud  shows  itself,  which  is  formed  of  almost  infinitely  small 
particles,  either  of  vapor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  of  the  mole- 
cules set  free  by  its  decomposition,  and  after  some  minutes  the 
whole  tube  is  filled  with  this  blue  color.  The  vaporous  particles 
gradually  augment  in  magnitude,  and  after  some  time  (from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes)  a  dense  white  cloud  fills  the  tube,  which  dis- 
charges so  great  a  body  of  light  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how 
so  small  a  quantity  of  matter  can  possibly  reflect  so  much  light, 

"Nothing,"  says  Tyndall,  "could  more  perfectly  illustrate 
that  '  spiritual  texture '  which  Sir  John  Herschel  ascribes  to  a 
comet  than  these  actinic  clouds.  Indeed,  the  experiments  prove 
that  matter  of  almost  infinite  tenuity  is  competent  to  shed  forth 
light  far  more  intense  than  that  of  the  tails  of  comets."  Upon 
these  facts  Tyadall  has  constr'icted  a  theory  which  offers  an  un- 
forced explanation  of  many  of  tlie  phenomena  that  have  been  ob- 
served, as,  for  instance,  the  formation  and  motion  of  the  tail,  etc., 
but  which  also  stands  in  complete  contradiction  to  many  of  the 
facts  discovered  by  Schiaparelli. 

69.  Falling  Staes,  Meteos-Showers,  Balls  of  Ffee  and 

THEIE   SpEOTKA, 

Whoever  has  observed  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night  with  some 
amount  of  attention  and  patience,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the 
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plienonienon  of  a  falling  star,  one  of  thpse  well-known  fiery  me- 
teors which  suddenly  blaae  forth  in  any  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
descend  toward  the  earth,  generally  witii  great  rapidity,  in  either 
a  vertical  or  slanting  direction,  and  disappear  after  a  few  seconds 
at  a  higher  or  lower  altitude.  As  a  rule,  falling  stars  can  only 
be  seen  of  an  evening,  or  at  night,  owing  to  the  great  brightness 
of  daylight ;  but  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  their 
brilliancy  has  been  so  great  as  to  render  thein  visible  in  the  day- 
time, as  well  when  the  sky  was  overcast  as  when  it  was  per- 
fectly cloudless.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  number 
of  these  meteors  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and. 
sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at  night  with  the  naked  eye,  is  not 
less  than  seven  million  and  a  half  during  the  space  of  twenty-foar 
hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  four  hundred  mill- 
ion if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many 
nights,  however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they 
pass  over  the  heavens  like  flakes  of  snow,  and  for  several  hours 
are  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1799,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  saw  before 
sunrise,  when  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  thousands  of  meteors  dur- 
ing the  space  of  four  hours,  most  of  which  left  a  track  behind  them 
of  from  5°  to  10°  in  length ;  they  mostly  disappeared  without  any 
display  of  sparks,  but  some  seemed  to  burst,  and  others,  again, 
had  a  nucleus  as  bright  as  Jupiter,  which  emitted  sparks.  On  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  there  fell  another  shower  of  meteors,  in 
which,  according  to  Arago's  estimation,  two  hundred  and  forty 
thoneand  passed  over  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, in  three  hours. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  |  when  they  do,  they  are  called  balls  of 
fire ;  and  occasionally  they  reach  the  earth  before  they  are  com- 
pletely burnt  out  or  evaporated ;  they  are  then  termed  meteoric 
stones,  aerolites,  or  meteoric  iron.  They  are  also  divided  into 
accidental  meteors  and  meteoric  showers,  according  as  to  whether 
they  traverse  the  heavens  in.  every  direction  at  random,  or  appear 
in  great  numbers  following  a  common  path,  thus  indicating  tliat 
they  are  parts  of  a  great  whole. 

It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed  almost  beyond  doubt 
by  the  recent  observations  of  Schiaparelli,  Le  Terrier,  "Weiss,  and 
others,  that  these  meteors,  for  the  most  part  small,  but  weighing 
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occasionally  many  tons,  are  fragmentary  masses,  revolving,  like 
the  planets,  round  tlie  sun,  which  in  tlieir  course  approach  the 
earth,  and,  drawn  by  its  attraction  into  our  atmosphere,  are  set 
on  fire  by  the  heat  generated  tlirough  the  resistance  oflered  by 
the  compressed  air. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  those  meteors  which  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  in  a  half-burnt  condition  in  the  form  of  meteoric  stones 
proves  that  they  are  composed  only  of  teiTestrial  elements,  which 
present  a  form  and  combination  commonly  met  with  in  our  planet. 
Their  chief  constituent  is  metallic  iron,  mixed  with  various  sili- 
cious  compounds ;  in  combination  with  iron,  nickel  is  always 
found,  and  sometimes  also  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  and  chromium ; 
among  the  sUicates,  olivine  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
mineral  very  abundant  in  volcanic  rocks,' as  also  augite.  There 
have  also  been  found,  in  the  meteoric  stones  hitherto  examined, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  titanium,  lead,, 
litliium,  and  strontium. 

The  height  at  which  meteors  appear  is  very  various,  and 
ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  46  and  92  miles ;  the  mean 
may  he  taken  at  66  miles.  The  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  also 
various,  generally  about  half  as  fest  again  as  that  of  the  earth's' 
motion  round  the  sun,  or  about  26  miles  in  a  second :  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  differ  greatly  from  this  amount,  the  velocity 
of  some  meteors  being  estimated  at  14  miles,  and  that  of  others 
at  107  miles  in  a  second. 

When  a  dark  meteorite  of  this  kind,  having  a  velocity  of 
1,660  miles  per  minute,  encounters  the  earth,  flying  through 
space  at  a  mean  rate  of  1,140  miles  per  minute,  and  when  through 
the  earth's  attraction  its  velocity  is  fiirther  increased  230  mUes 
per  minute,  this  body  meets  with  such  a  degree  of  r 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  state  of  ot 
that  it  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  loses  in  a  very  short  time  a 
{'onsiderable  part  of  its  momentum.  By  this  encounter  there 
follows  a  result  common  to  all  bodies  which  while  in  motion 
suddenly  experience  a  check.  When  a  wheel  revolves  very  rap- 
idly, the  axletree  or  the  drag  which  is  placed  under  the  wheel  is 
made  red-hot  by  the  friction.  When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  which  constantly 
happens  at  target-practice,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash  from  the  hall 
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even  in  daylight ;  under  similar  circumstauees  a  lead  bullet  be- 
comes partially  melted.  The  heat  of  a  body  consists  in  the  vibra- 
tory motion  of  its  smallest  particles ;  an  increase  of  this  molecu- 
lar motion  is  synonymous  with  a  higher  temperature ;  a  lessen- 
ing of  this  vibration  is  termed  decreasing  heat,  or  the  process 
of  cooling.  Now,  if  a  body  in  motion,  as  for  instance  a  cannon- 
ball,  strike  against  an  iron  plate,  or  a  meteorite  against  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  in  proportion  as  the  motion  of  the  body 
diminishes  and  the  external  action  of  the  moving  mass  becomes 
annihilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  opposing  medium  upon  the 
foremost  molecules,  the  vibration  of  these  particles  increases ; 
this  motion  is  immediately  eommnnicated  to  the  rest  of  the  mass, 
and  by  the  acceleration  of  this  vibration  through  all  the  parti- 
cles the  temperature  of  the  body  is  raised.  This  phenomenon, 
which  always  takes  place  when  the  motion  of  a  body  is  inter- 
rupted, is  designated  by  the  expression  the  corwersion  of  the  mo- 
Uon  of  the  mass  imio  molemlar  acUon  or  heat ;  it  is  a  law  without 
exception  that  where  the  ex^,m^al  motion  of  the  mass  is  dimin- 
ished, an  inner  action  among  its  particles  or  heat  is  set  up  in 
its  place  as  an  equivalent,  and  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
even  in  the  highest  and  most  rarefied  strata  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, the  velocity  of  the  meteorite  would  he  rapidly  dimin- 
ished by  its  opposing  action,  so  that  shortly  after  entering  our 
atmosphere  the  vibration  of  the  inner  particles  would  become 
accelerated  to  sneh  a  degree  as  to  raise  them  to  a  white  heat, 
when  they  would  either  become  partially  fused,  or  if  the  meteorite 
were  sufficiently  small,  it  would  be  dissipated  into  vapor,  and 
leave  a  luminous  track  behind  it  of  glowing  vapors, 

Haidinger,  in  a  theory  embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  mete- 
orites, explains  the  formation  of  a  ball  of  fire  round  the  meteor 
hy  supposing  that  the  meteorite,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid 
motion  through  the  atmosphere,  presses  the  air  before  it  till  it 
becomes  luminous.  The  compressed  air  in  which  the  solid  parti- 
cles of  the  surface  of  the  meteorite  glow  then  rushes  on  all  sides, 
but  especially  over  the  surface  of  the  meteor  behind  it,  where  it 
encloses  a  pear-shaped  vacuum  which  has  been  left  by  the  mete- 
orite, and  so  appears  to  the  observer  as  a  ball  of  fire.  If  several 
bodies  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  this  way  at  the  same  time, 
the  largest  among  them  precedes  the  others,  because  the  air  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  its  proportionately  smallest  surface :  the 
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rest  follow  in  the  track  of  the  first  meteor  which  is  the  only  one 
sTirrounded  by  a  hall  of  fire.  "When  by  the  resistance  of  the  air 
the  motion  of  the  meteor  is  arrestedj  it  remains  for  a  moment 
perfectly  still;  the  ball  of  fire  is  extinguished,  the  surrounding 
air  rushes  suddenly  into  the  vacnum  behind  the  meteor,  which, 
left  solely  to  the  action  of  gravitation,  falls  vertically  to  the  earth. 
The  loud  detonating  noise  usually  accompanying  this  phenome- 
non finds  an  easy  explanation  in  the  violent  concussion  of  the  air 
behind  the  meteor,  while  the  generally  received  theory,  that  the 
detonating  noiee  is  the  result  of  an  explosion  or  bursting  of  the 
meteorite,  does  not  meet  with  any  confirmation. 

The  eireumatance  that  most  meteors  are  extinguished  before 
reaching  the  earth  seems  to  show  that  their  mass  is  but  small. 
If  the  distance  of  a  meteor  from  the  earth  be  ascertained,  as  well 
as  its  apparent  brightness  as  compared  with  that  of  a  planet,  it 
is  possible,  by  comparing  its  luminosity  with  that  of  a  known 
quantity  of  ignited  gas,  to  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  evolved 
in.  the  meteor's  combustion.  As  this  heat  originates  from  the 
motion  of  the  meteor  being  impeded  or  interrupted  by  the  resist, 
anee  of  the  air,  and  as  this  motion  or  momentum  is  exclusively 
dependent  on  the  speed  of  the  meteor  as  well  as  upon  its  mass, 
it  is  possible  when  the  rate  of  motion  has  been  ascertained  by 
direct  observation  to  determine  the  mass.  Prof.  Alexander 
Herschel  has  calculated  by  this  means  that  those  meteors  of  the 
9th  and  10th  of  August,  1863,  which  equalled  the  brilliancy  of 
Yenus  and  Jupiter,  must  have  poss^sed  a  mass  of  from  five  to 
eight  pounds,  while  those  which  wei-e  only  as  bright  as  stars  of 
the  second  or  third  magnitude  would  not  be  more  than  about 
ninety  grains  in  weight.  As  the  greater  number  of  meteors  are 
less  bright  than  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  faint  meteors 
must  weigh  only  a  few  grains,  for,  according  to  Prof.  Herschel's 
computation,  the  five  meteors  observed  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1865,  some  of  which  surpassed  in  brilliancy  stare  of  the  first 
magnitude,  had  not  an  average  weight  of  more  than  five  grains; 
and  Schiaparelli  estimated  the  weight  of  a  meteor  from  other 
phenomena  to  be  about  fifteen  grains.  The  mass,  however,  of 
the  meteoric  stones  which  fall  to  the  earth  is  considerably  greater, 
whether  they  consist  of  one  single  piece,  such  as  the  celebrated 
iron-stone  discovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia,  which  weighed  about 
S.000  lb.,  or  of  a  cloud  composed  of  many  small  bodies  which 
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penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  parallel  paths,  as  shown  in 
Mg.  218,  and  which,  from  a  simnltaneous  ignition  and  descent  upon 
the  earth,  present  the  appearance  of  a  large  meteor  hursting  into 
eeveral  smaller  pieces.  Such  a  shower  of  stonee,  accompanied 
by  a  bright  light  and  loud  explosion,  occurred  at  L'Aigle,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  when  the  number  of 
stones  found  in  a  space  of  14  square  miles  exceeded  2,000.  In 
the  meteoric  shower  that  fell  at  Kfiyahinga,  in  Hungary,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1866,  the  principal  stone  weighed  about  800  lb., 
and  was  accompanied  by  about  a  thousand  smaller  stones,  which 
were  strewed  over  an  area  of  9  miles  in  length  by  3J  broad. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  ho'w  ever,  that  the  denhit\  ot  such  a 
eosmical  dond  is  as  great  when  out  of  the  leaeh  ot  thi^  attrac 
tion  of  the  sun  and  the  'earth  s,<^  i^hen  its  constituents  laU  upon 
the  earth's  surface.  Schiaparelh  calculates,  from  the  numbei  of 
meteors  observed  yearly  in  the  month  ot  August,  that  the  dis 
tance  between  any  two  must  amount,  on  the  aveiige  to  4f0 
miles.  As  the  eosmical  clouds  which  pioduce  the  meteois  ap 
proaeh  the  snn  in  their  wanderings  fram  the  fir  off  regiont.  ot 
space,  they  increase  in  density  some  million  times,  theiefoie  the 
distance  between  any  two  meteors,  onlj  a  few  giimfe  m  weight, 
before  the  cloud  begins  to  be  (ondensed,  may  be  upward  ot 
40,000  miles. 

The  most  striking  example  ot  such  a  eosmical  doud  composed 
of  small  bodies  loosely  hung  together,  and  exi  tmg  mth  hardly 
any  connection  one  with  anothei  is  exhibited  m  the  meteoiic 
showers  occurring  periodically  m  August  and  l^ovembci      It  is 
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an  aBcertained  fact  that  on  certain  nights  in  the  year  the  number 
of  meteors  is  extraordinarily  great,  and  that  at  these  times  tliey 
shoot  out  from  certain  fixed  points  in  the  heavens.  The  shoWer 
of  meteors  which  happens  every  year  on  the  night  of  the  lOth  of 
August,  proceeding  from  the  constellation  of  Peraens,  is  men- 
tioned in  many  old  writings.  The  shower  of  the  12th  and  13th 
of  November  occurs  periodically  every  thirty-three  years,  for 
three  years  in  succession,  with  diminishing  numbers ;  it  was  this 
shower  that  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  observed 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1799,  as  a  real  rain  of-  fire.  It  re- 
curred on  the  12th  of  November,  1833,  in  such  force  that  Arago 
compared  it  to  a  fell  of  snow,  and  was  lately  observed  again  in 
its  customary  splendor  in  North  America,  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1867.  Besides  these  two  principal  showers,  there  are  almost 
a  hundred  others  recurring  at  regular  intervals ;  each  of  these  is 
a  cosmical  cloud  composed  of  small  dark  bodies  very  loosely  held 
together,  like  the  particles  of  a  eand-cloud,  which  circulate  round 
the  sun  in-one  common  orbit.  The  orbits  of  these  meteor  streams 
are  very  diverse ;  they  do  not  lie  approximately  in  one  plane  like 
those  of  the  planets,  but  cross  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  at 
widely  different  angles.  The  motion  of  the  individual  meteors 
ensues  in  the  same  direction  in  one  and  the  same  orbit ;  but  this 
direction  is  in  some  orbits  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  earth 
and  planets,  while  in  others  it  is  in  the  reverse  order. 

The  earth  in  its  revolution  round  the  sun  occupies  every  day 
a  different  place  in  the  milverse ;  if,  therefore,  a  meteoric  shower 
pass  through  our  atmosphere  at  regular  intervals,  there  must  be 
at  the  place  where  the  earth  is  at  that  time  an  accumulation  of 
these  small  cosmical  bodies,  which,  attracted  by  the  earth,  pene- 
trate its  atmosphere,  are  ignited  by  the  resistance  .of  the  air,  and 
become  visible  as  falling  stars.  A  cosmical  cloud,  however,  can- 
not remain  at  a  fixed  spot  in  our  solar  system,  but  must  circulate 
round  the  sim  as  planets  and  comets  do ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  path  of  a  periodic  shower  intersects  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the 
earth  must  either  be  passmg  through  the  cloud,  or  else  very  near 
to  it,  when  the  meteors  are  visible  to  us. 

The  "meteor-shower  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  radiant  point 
of  which  is  situated  in  the  constellation  of  Perseus,  takes  place 
nearly  every  year,  with  varying  splendor ;  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  small  meteors  composing  this  group  form  a  ring 
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round  the  sun,  and  the  earth  every  10th  of  August  is  at  the  spot 
where  this  ring  intersects  our  orbit ;  also  that  the  ring  of  meteors 
is  "not  equally  dense  in  all  parts :  here  and  there  these  small  hodies 
must  be  very  thinly  scattered,  and  in  some  places  even  altogether 
wanting. 
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Fig.  319  shows  a  very  small  part  of  the  elliptic  orhit  which 
this  meteoric  mass  describes  round  the  sun  S.  The  earth  en- 
counters this  orbit  on  thfe  10th  of  August,  and  goes  straight 
through  the  ring  of  meteors.  The  dots  along  the  ring  indicate 
tile  small  dark  meteors  which  ignite  in  our  atmosphere,  and  are 
VKible  as  shooting-stars.     The  line  m  is  the  liue  of  intersection 
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of  the  earth's  orbit  and  that  of  the  meteors ;  the  line  P  S  shows 
tlie  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  their  orbit.  This  axia  is  fifty 
times  greater  than  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  the 
orbit  of  the  meteors  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  earth  at  an  angle 
of  6i°  3',  and  their  motion  is  retrograde,  or  contrary  to  that  of 
the  earth. 

The  November  shower  is  not  observed  to  take  place  every 
year  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  that  month,  bnt  it  is  found  that  every 
thirty-three  years  an  extraordinary  shower  occurs  on  those  days, 
proceeding  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  of  Leo.  The  meteors 
composing  this  shower,  unlike  the  August  one,  are  not  distributed 
along  the  whole  course  of  their  orbit,  so  as  to  tffpn.  a  ring  entirely 
filled  with  meteoric  particles,  but  constitute  a  dense  cloud,  of  an 
elongated  form,  which  completes  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
thirty-three  years,  and  crosses  the  earth's  path  at  that  point  where 
the  earth  is  every  13th  of  November. 

When  the  November  shower  reappears  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty-three  years,  the  phenomenon  is  repeated  during  the  two 
following  years  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  but  with  diminished 
splendor ;  the  meteors,  therefore,  extend  so  far  along  the  orbit  as 
to  req^uire  three  years  before  they  have  all  crossed  the  earth's 
path  at  the  place  of  intersection;  they  are,  besides,  unequally 
distributed,  the  preceding  part  being  much  the  moat  dense. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  elliptic  orbit,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  meteors  during  the  November  shower,  is  represented  in  Fig. 
320.  As  shown  in  the  drawing,  this  orbit  intersects  that  of  the 
earth  at  the  place  where  the  earth  is  about  the  14th  of  November, 
and  the  motion  of  the  meteors,  which  occupy  only  a  small  part 
of  their  orbit,  and  are  very  unequally  distributed,  is  retrograde, 
or  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth.  The  inclination  of  this  orbit  to 
that  of  the  earth  is  only  17°  4i' ;  its  major  axis  is  about  ten  and 
one-third  tinies  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
the  period  of  revolution  for  the  densest  part  of  the  meteorites 
round  the  eun  S  is  thirty-three  years  three  months. 

From  all  we  have  now  learned  eoneeming  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  comets,  nebula,  cosmical  clouds,  and  meteoric 
swarms,  an  unmistakable  resemblance  will  be  remarked  among 
these  different  forms  in  space.  The  affinity  between  comets  and 
meteors  had  been  already  recognized  by  Chladni,  but  SchiapareUi, 
of  Milan,  was  the  first  to  take  account  of  all  the  phenomena  ex 
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hibited  by  these  mysterious  heavenly  bodies,  aad  with  wonderful 
acuteness  to,  treat  successfully  the  mass  of  observations  and  ealen- 

laHr.r,a   wlii/^li  Tiofl  lioPii   rir-ntWhii+B/l  iliirinff  tlio  r«i..T=o  nf  the   lagt 
f  .d 


object  may  appear  to  us  at  one  time  as  a  comet  and  at  another 
as  a  shower  of  meteors,  hut  he  proves  also  by  a  highly-elegant 
mathematical  calculation  that  the  scattered  eosmical  masses  known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  nebuliB  would,  if  in  their  Journey  througli 
the  universe  they  were  to  come  within  the  powerful  attraction 
of  our  sun,  be  formed  into  comets,  and  these  again  into  meteoric 
showers. 

We  should  be  caiTied  away  too  far  from  our  subject  were  we 
to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  bold  and  ingenious 
theory  of  the  Milan  astronomer,  supported  though  it  be  by  a 
series  of  facts ;  but  while  we  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  xx.  of  "  Na- 
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tiirwiSBenaoliaftUchen  Volksbiicher"  by  A.  Bernstein,  in  which 
this  subject, "  die  Eathsel  der  Stemschnuppen  und  der  Konieten," 
is  fully  treated  of  in  a  rcry  clear  and  attractive  manner,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  short  statement  of  Schiaparelli's 
theory : 

Nebulffi  are  composed  of  cosmical  matter  in  which  as  yet 
there  is  no  central  point  of  concentration,  and  which  h^  not 
become  sufficiently  dense  to  form  a  celestial  body  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  diffuse  siibstance  of  these  cosmical  clouds 
IB  very  loosely  hung  together ;  its  particles  are  widely  separated, 
thus  constituting  masses  of  enormous  extent,  some  of  which 
have  taken  a  regular  form,  and  some  not.  As  these  nebulous 
clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have,  like  our  sun,  a  motion  in  space, 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  such  a  cloud  comes  within  reach 
of  the  power  of  attraction  of  our  sun.  The  attraction  acts  m,ore 
powerfully  on  the  preceding  part  of  the  nebula  than  on  the  far- 
ther and  following  portion ;  and  the  nebula  while  still  at  a  great 
distance  begins  to  lose  its  original  spherical  form,  and  becomes 
considerably  elongated.  Other  portions  of  the  nebulous  mass 
follow  continuously  the  preceding  part,  until  the  sphere  is  con- 
verted into  a  long  cylinder,  the  foremost  part  of  which,  that 
toward  the  sun,  is  denser  and  more  pointed  than  the  following 
part,  which  retains  a  portion  of  its  original  breadth.  As  it 
nears  the  sun,  this  transformation  of  the  nebulous  cloud  be- 
comes more  complete:  illuminated  by  the  sun,  the  preceding 
part  appears  to  us  as  a  dense  nucleus,  and  the  following  part, 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  as  a  long  tail,  curved  in  consequence 
of  the  lateral  motion  preserved  by  the  nebula  during  its  progress. 
Out  of  the  original  spherical  nebula,  quite  unconnected  with  our 
solar  system,  a  comet  has  been  formed,  which  in  its  altered  con- 
dition will  either  pass  through  our  system  to  wander  again  in 
space,  or  else  remain  as  a  permanent  member  of  our  planetary 
system.  The  form  of  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves  depends  on 
the  original  speed  of  the  cloud,  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  thus  its  path  may  be  elliptieal, 
hyperbolical,  or  paraboheal ;  in  the  last  two  cases,  the  comet  ap- 
pears only  once  in  our  system,  and  then  returns  to  wander  in  the 
realms  of  space ;  in  the  former  ease,  it  abides  with  us,  and  ac- 
complishes its  course  round  the  sun,  like  the  planets,  in  a  certain 
fixed  period  of  years.     From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  orbits  of 
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comets  may  occur  at  every  possible  angle  to  tliat  of  the  earth, 
and  that  their  motion  will  be  sometimee  progressive  and  some- 
times retrograde. 

The  history  of  the  cosmieal  cloud  does  not,  however,  end 
with  its  transformation  into  a  comet.  Schiaparelli  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  that,  as  a  comet  is  not  a  solid  mass,  but  consists 
of  particles  each  possessing  an  independent  motion,  the  head  or 
nudeus  nearer  the  snn  must  necessarily  complete  its  orbit  in  less 
time  than  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  tail.  The  tail  ■will 
therefore  lag  behind  the  nudeua  in  the  course  of  the  comet's 
revolution,  and  the  comet,  becoming  more  and  more  elongated, 
will  at  last  be  either  partially  or  entirely  resolved  into  a  ring  of 
meteors.  In  tliis  way  the  whole  path  of  the  comet  becomes 
strewed  with  portions  of  its  mass,  with  those  small  dark  meteoric 
bodies  which,  when  penetrating  the  earth's  atmosphere,  become 
luminous,  and  appear  as  falling  stars.  Instead  of  the  comet, 
there  now  revolves  round  the  sun  a  broad  ring  of  meteoric 
stones,  which  occasion  the  phenomena  we  every  year  observe  as 
the  August  meteors.  Whether  this  ring  he  continuous,  and  the 
meteoric  masses  strewed  along  the  whole  course  of  the  path  of 
the  original  comet,  or  whether  the  individual  meteors,  as  in  the 
November  shower,  1  n  t  fill  d  up  entirely  the  whole  orbit, 
but  are  still  partially  u     h    t  of  a  comet.  Is  in  the  transfor- 

mation of  a  cosmieal  1  u  1  thr  h  the  influence  of  the  sun  only 
a  question  of  time    u  of  years  the  matter  composing  a 

comet  which  descrih  an  b  t  und  the  sun  must  be  dispersed 
over  its  whole  path ;  if  the  ongtnal  orbit  he  eHipHcal,  an  elUptio 
rmg  of  meteors  vyiU  gradmtUy  he  formed  from  the  substtmce  of 
the  (xmiet  of  the  same  sise  crndform  as  the  original  orbit. 

Schiaparelli  has  in  fact  discovered  so  close  a  resemblance 
between  the  path  of  the  August  meteors  and  that  of  the  comet 
of  1862,  No.  in.,  that  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  their 
complete  identity.  The  meteors  to  which  we  owe  the  annual 
display  of  falling  stars  on  the  10th  of  August  are  not  distributed 
equally -along  the  whole  course  of  their  orbit;  it  is  stiU  possible 
to  distinguish  the  agglomeration  of  meteoric  particles  which 
originally  formed  the  eometary  nucleus  from  the  other  less  dense 
parts  of  the  comet ;  thus  in  the  year  1862  the  denser  portion  of 
this  ring  of  meteors  through  which  the  earth  passes  annually  oh 
the  10th  of  August,  and  which  causes  the  display  of  falling  stare. 
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was  seen  in  the  form  of  a  comet,  with  head  and  tail  as  the  densest 
parts,  approached  the  sun  and  earth  in  the  course  of  that  month. 
Oppolzer,  of  Vienna,  calculated  with  great  accuracy  the  orbit  of 
this  comet,  which  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Sehiaparelli  had 
previously  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  meteoric  ring  to  which  the 
shooting-stare  of  the  10th  of  Angnst  belong  before  they  are 
drawn  into  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  almost  perfect  identity 
of  the  two  orbits  justifies  Sehiaparelli  in  the  bold  assertion  that 
the  cornet  oflSfiS,  Ko.  III.,  is  no  other  than  the  Temmnsofth^ 
i  (nti  of  whMh  the  metsorie  ring  of  the  X^th  of  Aitgust  has 
"  '  I  the  oov/rse  of  time.  The  difference  between  the 
comet's  nucleus  and  its  tail  that  has  now  been  formed  into  a 
ring,  consists  in  that,  while  the  denser  meteoric  mass  formingthe 
head  approaches  bo  near  the  earth  once  in  every  hundred  and 
twenty  years  as  to  be  visible  in  the  refieeted  light  of  the  sun,  the 
more  widely-scattered  portion  of  the  tail  composing  the  ring  re- 
mains invisible,  even  though  the  earth  passes  through  it  annually 
on  the  10th  of  August.  Only  fragments  of  this  ring,  composed 
of  dart  meteoric  particles,  become  visible  as  shooting-stars  when 
they  penetrate  our  atmosphere  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and 
ignite  by  the  compression  of  the  air. 

A  cloud  of  meteors  of  such  a  character  can  naturally  only  be 
observed  as  a  meteor-shower  when  in  the  nodes  of  its  orbit — 
that  is  to  say,  in  those  points  where  it  crosses  the  earth's  orbit — 
and  then  only  when  the  earth  is  also  there  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  meteors  pass  through  our  atmosphere.  The  nebula  com- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  our  solar  system  would,  at 
its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun  (perihelion),  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing portions  of  its  orbit,  appear  as  a  comet,  and  when  it  grazed 
the  earth's  atmosphere  would  be  seen  as  a  shower  of  meteoTs. 

Calculation  shows  that  this  ring  of  meteors  is  about  10,948 
millions  of  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter.  As  the  meteoric  ehowei 
■of  the  10th  of  August  laets  about  six  hours,  and  the  earth  trav- 
els at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  in  a  second,  it  follows  that  the 
breadth  of  this  ring  at  the  place  where  the  earth  crosses  it  is 
4,043,520  miles.  In  Kg.  221,  A  B  represents  a  portion  of  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1862,  No.  III.,  which  is  identical  with  that 
(Fig.  219)  of  the  August  shower. 

The  calculations  of  Sehiaparelli,  Oppolzer,  Peters,  and  Le 
Terrier,  have  also  discovered  the  comet  producing  the  meteors 
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of  the  November  shower,  and  have  found  it  in  the  small  comet 
of  1866,  ISo.  I.,  first  observed  by  Tempel,  of  Marseilles.  Its 
transformation  into  a  ring  of  meteors  has  not  proceeded  nearly 
so  fer  as  that  of  the  comet  of  1862,  Ko.  III.     Its  existence  is  of 


a  much  more  recent  date ;  and,  therefore,  the  dispersion  of  the 
meteoric  particles  along  the  orbit,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  the  ring,  is  but  slightly  developed. 

According  to  Le  Verrier,  a  cosmical  nebulous  cloud  entered 
our  system  in  January,  126,  and  passed  so  near  the  planet  Ura- 
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HUB  as  to  be  brouglit  by  its  attraction  into  an  elliptic  orbit  round 
the  sun.  TMe  orbit  ie  the  game  as  that  of  the  comet  discovered 
by  Tempel,  and  calculated  by  Oppolzer,  and  is  identical  with 
that  in  whicb  the  November  group  of  meteors  make  their  revo- 
lution. 

Since  that  time,  this  cosniical  cloud,  in  the  form  of  a  comet, 
has  completed  fifty-two  revolutions  round  the  sun,  without  its 
existence  being  otherwise  made  Imown  than  by  the  loss  of  an 
immense  number  of  its  components,  in  the  form  of  shooting- 
stars,  as  it  crossed  the  earth's  path  in  each  revolution,  or  in  the 
month  of  November  in  every  thirty-three  years.  It  was  only 
in  its  last  revolution,  in  the  year  1866,  that  this  meteoric  cloud, 
now  forming  part  of  our  solar  system,  was  first  seen  aa  a  comet. 

The  orbit  of  this  comet  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Au- 
gust meteors,,  extending  at  the  aphelion  as  far  as  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  while  the  perihelion  is  ncai'ly  as  fiir  from  the  sun  as  our 
earth.  The  comet  completes  its  revolution  in  about  thirty-three 
years  and  three  months,  and  encounters  the  earth's  orbit  as  it 
is  approaching  the  sun  toward  the  end  of  September.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  group  of  small  meteoric  bodies,  which  fonn  a 
very  broad  and  long  tail,  through  which  the  earth  passes  on  the 
13th  of  November.  Those  particles  which  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  or  approach  so  near,  as  to  be  attracted  into  its  atmos- 
phere, become  ignited,  and  appear  as  falling  stars.  As  the  earth 
encounters  the  comet's  tail,  or  meteoric  shower,  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  at  the  same  place,  we  must  conclude  the  comet's 
track  to  have  the  enonnous  length  of  1,Y72  millions  of  miles. 
In  Fig.  321,  0  J)  represents  a  portion  of  the  orbit  of  this  comet 
which  is  identical  with  the  orbit  (Fig.  220)  of  the  November 
meteors. 

By  the  side  of  these  important  conclusions,  which  the  obser- 
vation and  acuteness  of  modem  astronomers  have  been  able  to 
malie  concerning  the  nature  and  mutual  connection  of  nebulfe, 
comets,  meteors,  and  balls  of  fire,  the  results  of  spectrum  analy- 
sis as  applied  to  meteors  will  seem  to  be  exceedingly  scant.  This 
is  easy  to  understand  when  we  reflect  how  rapidly  these  fiery 
meteors  rush  through  our  atmosphere,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
lay  hold  of  them  with  the  spectroscope  during  their  instanta- 
neous apparition.  Before  the  instrument  can  be  directed  to  a 
meteor  or  ball  of  fire,  and  the  focus  adjusted,  the  object  has  dis- 
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[  from  view.  The  application,  therefore,  of  speetrom 
analysis  to  these  fleeting  visitors  is  left  almost  entirely  to  chance, 
and  is  mainly  confined  to  those  fights  in  which  yearly,  or  at  cer- 
tain known  periods,  an  extraordinary  shower  of  falling  stars  is 
expected  to  occur. 

In  the  year  1865,  Alexander  flerschel  drew  attention  to  the 
expected  fell  of  meteors  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  suggested  that 
they  should  be  observed  with  the  spectroscope,  on  the  ground 
that  some  few  spectroscopic  observations  previously  made  had 
shown  the  spectrum  of  a  meteor  to  be  a  continuous  one,  without 
any  dark  lines.  Browning,  a  master  in  the  art  of  constructing 
speetrom  apparatus,  undertook  the  investigation,  and  observed 
in  the  nights  of  the  9th  and  10th  of  August,  ae  well  as  during 
the  early  morning  hours  of  the  14th  of  ^November,  at  his  observa- 
tory at  Upper  Holloway,  near  London,  as  many  ae  seventy  spec- 
tra of  meteors  and  their  trains. 

The  hand-spectroscope  of  Huggina,  described  at  p.  332,  and 
represented  in  Fig.  173,  as  constructed  hy  Browning  for  the 
direct  observation  of  the  solar  appendages  dmnng  an  eclipse,  is 
well  adapted  for  these  investigations ;  but  a  still  better  instru- 
ment is  that  drawn  in  Fig.  S23,  especially  constructed  hy  Brown- 


ing for  his  own  use  in  the  observation  of  meteors,  in  which  the 
apparent  angle  caused  by  the  velocity  of  the  meteor  is  dimin- 
ished, and  which,  on  account  of  the  large  field  of  view,  greatly 
facilitates  the  observation  of  a  falhng  star. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  direct-vision  compound  prism 
P,  and  a  plano-concave  cylindrical  lens  L,     M„  M,,  M,  denote 
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tkree  suceessive  places  in  the  flight  of  a  ineteor,  and  m„  m„  m, 
show  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  meteor  to  the  lens  L,  while 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  course  taken  by  the  rays  in  their 
passage  through  the  refracting  media.  The  ray  th,  reaches  the 
eye  viewing  it  through  the  prism  at  the  same  moment  as  the  ray 
m, ;  the  eye,  therefore,  commands  the  large  space  in  the  heavens 
included  between  Mi  and  M^,  and  can  observe  accordingly  a 
meteor  shooting  over  that  space  without  the  instrument  being 
moved.  In  such  a  spectroscope  the  meteor  appears  to  be  station- 
ary, and  its  spectrum  can  be  observed  without  dinieulty.  Brown- 
ing was  able  with  this  instrument  to  observe  the  spectra  of  some 
fireballs  thrown  into  the  air  only  a  few  feet  from  him.  Although 
the  angular  velocity  of  such  halls  was  very  great,  yet  the  charac- 
teristic lines  of  their  component  metals,  barium,  strontium,  etc., 
were  very  clearly  seen.  If  a  bi-coneave  lens  of  longer  focus  than 
the  cylindrical  lens  be  placed  immediately  in  front  of  1,  and 
turned  toward  the  heavens,  rays  of  a  still  greater  convergence, 
reaching  beyond  M,  and  Mj,  will  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  eye,  and  the  field  of  view  of  the  instrument  considerably 
increased  by  this  means; 

Instead  of  observing  the  spectrum  with  the  unassisted  eye,  a 
small  telescope  may  be  employed,  the  position  and  direction  of 
which  with  regard  to  the  prisms  is  represented  in  Fig.  173. 

In  conducting  these  investigations,  Browning  directed  the 
instrument  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  whence  the  meteors 
proceeded,  and  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  a  few  of  the  great 
number  that  fell  in  the  field  of  the  spectroscope,  and  observing 
the  character  of  their  spectra. 

The  spectra  of  the  heads  of  the  meteors  were  mostly  continu- 
ous, in  which  all  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  were 
visible  excepting  violet.  In  certain  instances,  however,  the  yel- 
low preponderated  in  the  spectrum ;  in  others  the  spectrum  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  one  homogeneous  yellow  hue,  though 
nearly  every  other  color,  from  red  to  green,  was  very  faintly  vis- 
ible. In  two  instances  the  spectrum  presented  a  homogeneous 
green  tint.  No  remarkable  difference  in  the  light  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  August  and  November  meteors  was  perceptible. 

In  most  of  the  August  meteors  only  one  yellow  line  of  in- 
tense brilliancy  remained  in  the  spectrum  of  the  tail  or  track  of 
light  left  behind,  when  it  began  to  dissipate — the  unmistakable 
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sign  of  the  presence  of  luminoue  gas,  a  line  which  could  only  be 
compared  to  the  line  of  glowing  sodium. 

In  the  November  meteoi^,  on  the  contrary,  the  spectrum  of 
the  train  was  characterized  by  continuity  and  breadth,  but  by  a 
deiicieney  of  color.  The  light,  which  was  mostly  blue,  green,  or 
steel-gray,  appeared  in  general  to  be  homogeneous  ;  but  this  ap- 
pearance might  arise  from  the  light  being  too  weak  to  yield  a 
■visible  spectrum,  as  in  the  ease  of  stare  below  the  second  and 
third  magnitude,  where  the  red  and  blue  rays  are  wanting  in  the 
spectrum,  though  doubtless  present  in  the  light  of  the  star.  The 
yellow  line  given  by  the  train  of  the  August  meteors  was  alto- 
gether absent  in  that  of  the  November  meteors. 

The  principal  result  of  these  investigations  is  confined,  there- 
fore, to  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  meteors  consist  of  in- 
candescent solid  bodies,  and  that  a  diiference  is  discernible  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  August  and  November  meteoric 
showers. 

The  November  -shower  of  1868  was  observed  by  Seechi. 
Among  the  numerous  meteors  that  left  a  train  of  light  behind 
them  was  one  the  track  of  which  lasted  fifteen  minutes,  and  was 
at  iirst  sufficiently  bright  to  allow  of  examination  by  a  prism. 
Seeehi  found  the  spectrum  to  be  discontinuous,  and  the  principal 
bright  bands  and  lines  were  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  Be- 
sides this  observation,  Seechi  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  two 
meteors  in  the  spectroscope :  the  magnesium  hne  appeared  with 
great  distinctne^,  besides  which  some  lines  were  also  seen  in  the 
red. 

On  account  of  the  great  dif&eulty  of  observing  meteors  with 
a  narrow  setting  of  the  slit,  ordinary  spectroscopes  are  not  suited 
to  this  purpose.  The  hand-spectroscope  described  at  p.  332, 
however,  cannot  show  any  sharp  lines,  even  when  the  meteor 
contains  elements  which  in  an  ordinary  spectroscope  would  yield 
bright  lines.*  The  only  resource,  therefore,  is  to  substitute  a 
cylindrical  lens  for  the  slit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind  will  be  employed'  in  future  with  great 
success  in  the  investigation  of  meteors  by  means  of  spectrum 


*  [In  the  case  of  meteore  wbich  have  a  small  apparent  diameter,  the  bright  iniagea 
appeac  sufficiently  nairow  for  identificaliOD,  as  is  found  to  be  the  ease  when  the  in. 
Btniment  is  directed  to  distant  fireworks.] 
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70.  Spectrum  of  Lightking. 


From  the  close  connection  between  lightning  and  tlie  electric 
spark,  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  a  flash  of  lightning  would 
yield  a  spectnun  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  ordinary  electric  dis- 
charge when  passed  through  the  air,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
consist  of  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  the  atmoapheric  air,  and 
therefore  preeminently  those  of  nitrogen.  This  was,  in  fkct, 
proved  to  he  the  case  by  Captain  Hersehel  dm'ing  a  storm  when 
the  flashes  of  lightning  were  very  numerous,  on  which  occasion 
he  found,  by  the  use  of  a  hand-spectroscope  (Fig.  172),  that, 
among  the  numberless  bright  lines  visible,  tlie  blue  nitrogen  line 
was  the  brightest,  while  the  red  line  of  hydrogen,  Ha,  was  also 
present.  Besides  this  spectrum  of  lines,  there  was  visible  at  the 
same  time  a  bright  continuous  spectrum  exhibiting  the  principal 
colors. 

The  ordinary  spectrum  of  lightning  produces  the  impression 
of  gi'een  and  blue,  or  rather  of  greenish-blue ;  but,  as  in  bright 
flakes  all  the  prismatic  colors  are  visible,  it  must  be  supposed, 
that  the  part  between  the  Hues  E  and  F  is  so  much  brighter  than 
the  rest  as  to  cause  the  impression  of  those  colors  to  predominate 
in  the  spectrum.  The  variation  of  relative  brightness  of  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum  and  of  the  spectrum  of  lines  is  very  surprising :  at 
times  the  lines  are  scarcely  visible ;  and  at  other  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lines,  there  is  scarcely  any  spectrum  to  be  seen. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  many  feinter  lines  is  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  instantaneous  character  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Before  a  certain  line  has  been  selected,  the  faint  im- 
pression upon  the  retina  has  disappeared,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the.line  half  determined  upon  has  passed  away  before  anotlier 
flash  saeeeeds,  so  that  there  remains  no  standard  of  comparison. 

The  most  complete  observations  that  have  yet  been  made  on 
the  spectra  of  hghtning  are  those  by  Prof.  Kundt,  of  Ziirieh,  by 
whom  upward  of  fifty  flashes  of  lightning  have  at  different  times 
been  observed  with  a  pocket-spectroscope.  In  addition  to  the 
spectra  consisting  of  bright  lines,  there  always  appeared  other 
spectra  formed  of  a  great  number  of  fainter  bands,  somewhat 
broader  than  the  lines,  and  disposed  regularly  at  equal  intervals 
one  from  another. 

The  spectra  of  lines  consisted  of  one  and  sometimes  of  two 
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lines  in  the  extreme  red,  a  few  very  bright  lines  in  the  green, 
and  some  less  bright  in  the  blue,  besides  a  still  greater  number 
much  fainter,  most  of  which,  however,  were  sharply  defined. 
The  spectra  of  different  flashes  were  so  far  different,  that  whUe 
certain  lines  were  very  brilliant  in  one  flash,  they  were  entirely 
wanting  in  another,  where  they  were  replaced  by  a  set  of  lines 
which  were  invisible  in  many  other  flashes. 

The  speeti'a  of  bands  were  quite  as  dissimilar,  the  colored 
bands  in  some  flashes  appearing  in  the  blue  and  violet ;  in  others 
in  the  green  as  well,  and  occasionaJly  only  in  the  red. 

In  most  cases  each  flash  had  only  one  of  these  spectra.  The 
spectra  of  lines  were  usually  given  by  the  forked  flashes,  while 
sheet-lightning  yielded  the  spectra  of  bands.  In  only  two  casea 
did  the  same  flash  first  give  a  bright  spectrum  of  lines  very 
sharply  defined,  and  then  suddenly  show  a  spectrum  of  bands 
evenly  distributed  throughout. 

The  two  kinds  of  spectra  correspond  with  the  different  colors 
in  which  both  descriptions  of  lightning  appear  to  the  unassisted 
eye :  the.  light,  of  forked  lightning  is  usually  white,  while  that  of 
sheet-Hgbtning  is  mostly  red,  but  sometimes  violet  and  bluish. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  different  colors  exhibited  by  the 
discharges,  of  electrical  machines,  according  to  the  form  in  which 
they  appear,  whether  as  a  spark  or  a  brush  of  Hght.  While  the 
light  of  a  spark  discharged  into  the  air  is  more  or  less  white  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  between  which  it  passes,  the 
color  of  the  electric  brush  is  red  or  violet,  and  that  of  the 
electric  glow  is  violet  or  bluish.  The  light  of  the  electric  spark 
always  gives  a  spectrum  of  lines,  while  that  of  the  brash  or  glow 
discharge  exhibits  a  spectrum  of  bands. 

The  investigations  of  Knndt  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the. 
difference  in  the  spectra  of  lightning  depends  upon  the  mode  in 
which  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  discharged,  whether 
through  the  earth  or  between  the  clouds.  When  an  electric 
cloud  discharges  itself  into  the  earth,  the  discharge  occurs  at  a 
state  of  high  tension,  and,  accompanied  by  a  great  development, 
of  heat,  darts,  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  forked  flash,  passing 
on  its  way  through  the  atmosphenc  air,  that  is  to  say,  through  a 
gaseous  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  watery  vapor,  and  carbonic 
acid.  According  as  one  or  other  or  several  together  of  these 
gases  are.  raised  by  the  flash  to  a  glowing  state,  the  spectrum  of 
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the  lightning  assumes  a  different  form.  "Wlien,  on  the  eoiitraiy, 
the  discharge  takes  place  from  one  cloud  into  another,  it  occurs 
UBTially  in  the  form  of  a  brush,  because  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  electrical  attraction  both  clouds  have  received  pointed, 
and  indented  forms,  and  in  such  circumstances  a  high  degree  of 
tension  is  rarely  attained,  and  the  current  frequently  passes  as  a 
rapid  succession  of  discharges  which  take  the  form  of  a  brush  of 
light.  The  various  kinds  of  electrical  discharges  are  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  report ;  if  in  the  form 
of  a  spark,  it  is  well  known  that  a  single  sharp  crack  is  heard ; 
the  brush  discharge  is  never  accompanied  by  a  single  clap,  but 
always  by  a  hissing  or  rushing  noise,  with  a  series  of  faint  cracks 
in  rapid  succession ;  the  glow- discharge  is  perfectly  noiseless. 

All  these  phenomena  lead  to  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lightning,  whether  in  the  form  of  forked  flashes, 
sheet-lightning,  or  smnmer-lightning,  as  well  as  of  the  sounds 
by  which  they  are  accompanied,  of  the  simple  clap  and  the  peal 
of  thunder ;  but  the  few  observations  yet  made  upon  the  spectra 
of  lightning  siiggest  a  number  of  questions  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  a  series  of  additional  observations. 

11.  Sfeotrom  of  the  Atieoba  Boeeai.18. 

Tlie  splendid  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  brilliant  display  of 
the  Aurora  Eorealis  are  always  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle,  so  that  the  Aurora  has  long 
been  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  noiseless  passage  of  elec- 
tricity through  the  rarefied  portions  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere— a  kind  of  glow-discharge  or  electric  display,  soch  as 
js  exhibited  by  discharging  a  quantity  of  electricity  through  a 
Geissler's  tube  filled  with  highly-rarefied  air. 

Angstrom's  spectrum  observations  of  this  object  do  not  seem 
to  confirm  this  conjecture,  for  the  luminous  arch  skirting  the 
dark  segment,  and  never  absent  in  a  faint  show  of  Aurora,  gives 
a  spectrum  of  one  bright  line  situated  to  the  left  of  the  well- 
known  calcium  group  of  the  solar  spectnun.  Besides  this  com- 
paratively very  intense  line,  Angstrom  observed,  with  a  wider 
slit,  traces  of  three  very  faint  bands  reaching  nearly  to  the  Fraun- 
hofer  F-line,  but  only  once  did  faint  lines  appear  in  this  region 
during  the  undulations  of  a  very  flickering  arch.     The  light  of 
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the  Aurora  Borealis  is  therefore  almost  homogeneous  (monochro- 
matic). A  special  interest  attaabes  to  these  observations,  made 
in  the  winter  of  1867-68,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  zodiacal 
light  gave  the  same  lino  as  observed  by  Angstrom  for  a  week 
together,  in  March,  1867,  at  Tlpsala,  where  it  was  seen  with  re- 
markable intensity  for  that  latitude,  and  in  one  brilliant  starlight 
night,  when  the  whole  heavens  appeared  to  be  phosphorescent, 
traces  of  this  homogeneous  light  were  ^asible  in  the  spectroscope, 
from  the  faint  light  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  sky. 

The  bright  line  mentioned  above,  the  place  of  which  has 
been  determined  by  Struve  to  be  No.  1269  of  Kirchhoff 's  scale 
(between  D  and  E),  with  a  probable  error  of  ten  or  fifteen 
units,  corresponds,  according  to  Angstrom,  to  a  wave-length  of 
0.0005567  of  a  millimetre,  and  is  not  coincident  with  any  known 
line  of  a  terrestrial  element.  This  line  is  introduced  into  Ang- 
etrora's  spectrum  of  the  telluric  lines.  Fig.  95,  as  a  dotted  line 
between  S  and  E  at  556.     (  Vide  Plate  VI.) 

The  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  on  the  15th  of  April,  1869, 
visible  in  Western  Europe,  Eussia,  and  America,  and  which  at 
New  York  exhibited  an  appearance  of  extraordinary  beauty,  was 
observed  there  by  Prof.  Winlock  with  the  spectroscope.  In  op- 
position to  the  observations  made  in  Europe,  he  found  the  spec- 
trum to  consist  of  five  bright  lines,  the  positions  of  which  lie  has 
determined,  according  to  Hiiggins's  scale,  to  be  1380, 1400,  1550, 
1680,  and  2640.  The  divisions  of  Kirchhoff 's  scale  1247,  1351, 
and  1473,  correspond  to  the  first  three  numbers,  consequently 
"Winlock's  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  approaches  very  closely  the 
representation  given  in  Plate  IX,,  No.  3,  where  it  stands  in  con- 
nection with  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  No.  2,  and  that  of  the 
prominences  No,  1,  as  observed  by  Young  in  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  7th  of  August,  1869.  Of  these  lines  the  third  (1474  K.)  is 
the  brighest.  The  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  America  by  D.  K,  Winder.  A  bright  line  in  the 
yellow  was  nearly  always  seen  by  him  close  to  D,  but  less  refran- 
gible, and  was  coincident  with  one  of  the  dark  lines  in  the  tellu- 
ric group  which  appears  in  the  solar  spectrum  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  horizon ;  beside  this  line,  there  was  a  fainter  one  in  the 
green,  and  on  one  occasion  a  line  appeared  also  in  the  red. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  observed  by  Bayet  and  Sorel  on  the 
15th  and  ICth  of  April,  1869,  when  tlie  spectrum  showed  very 
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r  the  characteristic  auroral  line  (wave-length,  5567  ten  mill- 
ionth of  a  millimetre— Angstrom),  aa  well  as  the  atmospheric 
lines. 

The  Aurora  of  the  6th  of  Octoher,  1869,  was  examined  by 
Flogel  with  the  spectroscope.  On  this  occasion  also  the  light 
appeared  to  be  homogeneous,  though  with  a  moderate  opening 
of  the  alit  the  spectram  showed  only  the  yellow  characteristic 
line,  the  position  of  which  web  estimated  at  about  1230  (K.). 
When  the  slit  was  opened  as  much  as  1.3  millimetre,  a  faint 
green  light  made  its  appearance,  which  was  roughly  estimated  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  F-line.  This  light  could  not  be  concentrated 
into  a  line  of  light  by  any  contraction  of  the  slit.  ITo  such  faint 
light  was  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  red,  a  fact  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  this  light  being  occasioned  by  some 
stellar  light  finding  its  way  into  the  spectroscope  through  the 
slit.* 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1870,  a  display  of  the  Aurora  was  ex- 
amined by  A,  Schmidt,  at  Lennep  (Ehenish  Troyinees).  The 
spectrum  here,  again,  consisted  of  one  remarkably  bright  and 
broad  line,  somewhat  to  the  right  of  D  toward  E,  which  varied 
in  intensity,  at  times  appearing  very  faint,  and  immediately  after- 
ward shining  out  with  great  brilliancy.  From  the  neighborhood 
of  this  line  to  F,  there  stretched  a  continuous  band,  which  became 
resolved  frequently  into  three  Imea,  bright,  though  fainter  than 
the  first  line. 

A  magniiicent  exhibition  of  the  Auroni  Borealis  was  visible 
on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  1870,  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  for  beauty  and  extent  has  hardly  ever  been  ex- 
ceeded in  this  portion  of  the  globe.  On  the  24th  of  October  it 
extended  over  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  sky,  and 

*  [The  apectrum  of  tlie  Aurora  ivas  observed  by  Mr.  EUery,  of  Meiboume,  on  April 
6,  1810.  "  Tlie  red  Btrcamcrs,"  be  mitea,  "  wei*  gorgeous,  and  emitted  light  enough 
to  read  a  newspaper  by.  The  moat  ceoiarltable  and  bc^hteat  of  the  Vats  in  the  spec- 
trum yiea  a  red  line  more  refrangible  than  G ;  a  greenish  band  or  tno  in  the  position 
of  the  green  calcium  lines,  and  a,  cloudj  band,  more  refrai^ble,  appeared  as  if  irre- 
Bolvable  into  lines,  Tbe  dark  segment  rested  on  the  sea-horizon.  Above  this  was  an 
arch  of  greenish  auroral  tight,  and  from  a  well-defined  boundary  of  this  the  rose-colored 
fltreamers  started  Kenithward.  The  red  line  disappeared  immediately  the  speetrofloope 
was  directed  to  any  point  below  this  boundary,  and  only  the  green  Imes  remained.  The 
loss  and  reappearance  of  the  red  line  was  as  sharp  as  possible  as  the  slit  passed  from 
the  red  to  the  green  ce^on."] 
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I  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  horizon.  Upon  the 
Inmiaous  red  bacltground  there  appeared  three  deep-red  stream- 
ers very  sharply  defined,  to  which  the  cloudless  heavens  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  stare  upon  the  red  sky  gave  an  additional 
splendor. 

On  the  25th  of  October  the  phenomenon  offered  the  rare 
Bpeetael  e  of  an  ajweoral  erovm.  A  nmnber  of  flaming  streamers  of 
the  Aurora,  which  shot  out  on  all  sides,  were  united  at  a  point  in 
the  heavens  a  httle  to  the  south  of  the  zenith.  On  that  evening 
all  the  large  streamers,  most  of  which  were  of  a  crimson  hue, 
crossed  by  white  rays,  converged  toward  that  central  point  which 
preserved  unchanged  its  position  with  regard  to  the  horizon.* 

Prof.  Forster,  of  Berlin,  found  that  the  spectrum  of  the  Au- 
rora of  the  25th  of  October  consisted  only  of  the  same  narrow 
greenish-yeilow  band  of  Kght  the  position  of  which  has  been 
already  determined,  and  which  is  not  coincident  with  any  of  the 
hues  of  known  elements.  In  those  portions,  however,  of  the  sky 
which  to  the  eye  seemed  unilluminated,  the  spectroscope  revealed 
very  clearly  the  characteristic  line  of  the  Aurora.  Dr.  Tietjen 
states  that  some  weeks  previously,  in  the  same  observatoiy,  upon 
evenings  when  no  trace  of  Aurora  was  visible,  the  spectroscope 
showed  the  same  line  in  several  places  in  the  slsy. 

On  the  same  evening,  Capron  at  Guilford  observed  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Aurora  a  very  bright  hne  in  the  green,  which 
was  distinctly  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  sky,  but  which  appeared 
with  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  aUver-white  rays  of  the  Aurora. 
Besides  this  line,  there  was  also  a  much  Winter  line  in  the  red, 
which  is  the  lithium  line, 

An  observer  at  St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  describes  the 
spectrum  as  consisting  of  four  hues  in  the  red  and  one  line  iu  the 
green ;  of  these  a  strongly-marked  red  line  was  near  0,  a  strongly- 
marked  pale-yellow  line  near  D,  a  paler  one  near  F,  and  a  still 
fitinter  one  beyond ;  there  was  also  a  faint  continuous  spectrum 
that  extended  from  D  to  beyond  F,  The  line  near  0  was  the 
bright^t  of  all  the  lines ;  in  position  and  color  it  lay  between 
the  red  lines  of  lithium  and  calcium.  The  observer  is  of  opinion 
that  two  spectra  were  here  superposed,  one  produced  by  the  red 
rays,  consisting  of  the  four  lines  and  the  feint  continuous  spec- 

*  This  point,  as  obaervea  at  M^denhead,  was  situated  to  the  south  of  v  Cygni,  by" 
one-third  of  the  distance  between  that  star  and  a  Cjgni. — (Translators'  Note. 
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tram,  the  other  given  by  the  remaining  light,  showing  the  green- 
ish line  near  D. 

Gibbs,  observing  in  London  on  the  same  evening,  saw  only  a 
line  in  the  red  very  similar  to  the  0  line  (H  a),  and  another  hne 
in  the  paJe-green  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Elger,  in  Bedford,  also  observed  a  red  band  near  0,  a  very 
bright  white  band  near  D,  apparently  the  characteristic  line  of 
the  Aurora  mentioned  before  as  being  visible  on  the  25th  of 
October  in ,  every  portioii  of  the  sky,  a  faint  and  ill-defined  line 
near  F,  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  &int  line  about  midway  between 
these  last  two  Knes.  The  red  band  was  absent  from  the  spectrum 
of  the  white  rays  of  the  Aurora,  whereas  the  remaining  three 
lines  were  always  visible.  These  observations  establish  the 
supposition  that  the  different  rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  produce 
different  spectra. 

On  the  same  evening  the  Aurora  was  observed  by  Zollner  at 
Jjeipsie  with  one  of  Browning's  miniature  spectroscopes  (Figs.  49  ■ 
and  172),  when  he  obtained  the  spectrum  represented  in  Fig.  323. 
In  order  to  eollect  sufficient  light,  the  slit  was  opened  tolerably 
wide  ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  approximate  estimate 


BpectrDm  of  tha  ATm>rJiBiire^l^  uAer 


of  the  position  of  the  lines  of  the  Aurora,  those  of  lithium  and 
sodium  were  produced  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  line  (2)  in  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum  is  in  all  probability 
the  characteristic  auroral  line  (li74  K.) ;  the  red  line  (1)  in  this 
case  also  was  only  well  seen  when  the  instrument  was  directed 
to  those  parts  of  the  sky  which  appeared  to  be  deep  red,  while 
the  green  line  (2)  was  brilliant  in  every  part  of  the  Aurora.  In 
the  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum  the  faint  bands  a,  ^  were  only 
occasionally  seen,  of  which  the  most  striking  was  the  broad  dark 
band  ^  as  it  appeared  against  a  bright  backgi'ound. 

The  English  observers  speak  of  some  remarkably  Mnt,  ill- 
defined  hnghi  bands  near  F  and  a  little  beyond  it,  as  well  as  of 
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a  continuoua  spectrum  between  J)  and  F ;  Zijllner,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  regards  these  ill-defined  bands  in  the  blue  as  the  renuiina 
of  the  continuous  spectrum  which  has  been  broken  up  by  the 
darh  absorption  bands  a,  0. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Aui'ora  that 
Zollner  was  able  to  observe  in  the  sa/me  spectroscope  the  spectra 
of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid  in  Geissler'a 
tubes ;  nevertheless  tliie  observer  was  convinced,  in  consequence 
of  the  simultaneous  observation  of  the  spectrum  of  sodium  and 
that  of  lithium,  that  the  red  line  of  the  Aurora  (1)  was  not  coin- 
cident with  the  brightest  parts  in  tlie  spectra  of  any  of  these  four 
gases.  It  is  more  refrangible  than  the  red  hydrogen  line  H  a, 
which  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  English  observers,  and  may 
possibly,  according  to  Zollner,  lie  near  the  position  of  the  group 
of  dark  telluric  lines  a  (Angstrom,  Tig.  95,  Plate  VI.)j  situated 
between  0  and  D  in  the  solar  spectrum,  the  mean  wave-length 
of  which  is  0.0006279  of  a  millimetre. 

Since  the  chief  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  Eorealis 
are  not  found  to  be  coincident  with  those  of  any  of  the  spectra 
hitherto  observed  of  terrestrial  elements,  Zollner  concludes  that, 
if  the  light  developed  by  the  Aurora  be  chiefly  of  an  eleciHo 
character  analogous  to  the  gases  made  luminous  in  a  vacuum- 
tube,  it  must  belong  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
is  possible  to  observe  the  spectra  of  gases  rendered  luminous  in 
a  Geissler's  tube.  The  speetmm  .of  the  Aurora  BoreaUs  is  not 
therefore  comcident  with  cmy  of  the  Jmown  spectra  of  gases  of 
our  atmosphere,  because  it  is  a  speoinmi  of  an  o^'der  that  has  not 


For  a  further  explanation  of  the  mysterious  phenomenon  of 
the  Aurora  Eorealis,  more  complete  measurements  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  lines  of  its  spectrum  are  necessary,  made  at 
various  distances  from  the  North  Pole,  especially  within  the  polar 
circle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  physicists  will  feel  impelled  to 
test  by  suitable  experiments  the  ingenious  and  well-grounded 
theory  of  Zolhier,  and  compare  the  results  of  then-  investigations 
with  the  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  Aurora  Borcalis. 
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ON   THK   CAUSE   OF  THE  INTERRUPTED  SPECTRA  OF  GASES, 


In  the  Philosopfdc(d  Magaeme  for  August,  1868,  there  is  a 
paper  "On  the  Internal  Motions  of  Gases,"  f  by  the  author  of 
the  following  communication,  in  which  a  comparison  is  instituted 
between  these  motions  and  the  phenomena  of  light,  from  which 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  gases  are 
to  bo  referred  to  periodic  motions  within  the  individual  mole- 
cules, and  not  to  the  irregular  journeys  of  the  molecules  among 
one  another, 

Mr.  Stoney  thinks  it  possible  now  to  advance  another  step  in 
this  inquiry,  and  has  given  to  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  an  ac- 
count of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  foimds  this  hope : 

A  pendulous  vibration,  according  to  the  meaning  which  has  been  given  to 
that  phrase  by  HelmLoltz,  is  such  a  vibration  as  is  executed  by  the  simple 
cjcloidal  pendnlnm.  It  is,  aeeordingly,  one  in  wliioh  the  relation  between 
the  displacement  of  each  particle  and  the  time  is  represented  by  the  simple 
curve  of  sines,  of  which  the  equation  is— 

jft=Cs+Cisin(ic+tt), 
where  j;  —  Co  is  the  displaceroent  of  the  particle  from  its  central  position ; 
C,  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ;  x  etaads  for  2t  — ,  where  ( is  the  time 
from  a  fixed  epoch,  and  r  the  period  of  a  complete  double  vibration ;  and  ffi 


*  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  read  Jannary  9, 1871. 
■(■  In  reading  that  paper,  the  reader  is  requeated  to  correct  16'  into  v  16  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  2, 
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ia  a  constant  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  vibration  at  the  instant  which  ia 
taken  as  the  epoch  from  which  t  ia  measured. 

Now,  we  may  not  assume  that  the  waves  impressed  on  the  ether  hy  ono 
of  the  periodic  motions  within  a  molecule  of  a  gas  are  of  this  simple  ohai'ac- 
ter.  We  must  expect  them,  to  he  asually  mnoh.  more  involved.  And,  what- 
ever may  happen  to  he  the  intricacy  of  their  form  near  to  their  origin,  they 
will  rettdn  auhstantially  the  same  complex  character  so  long  as  tKey  ad^fance 
through  the  open  undiaperaiug  ether,  in  which  waves  of  all  lengths  travel  at 
the  same  rate.  But  it  would  seem  that  a  very  different  state  of  things  muat 
arise  when  the  andnlation  enters  a  dispersing  medium,  snch  as  glass. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  undulation*  before  it  enters  the  glass  consists  of 
plane-waves.  Then,  whatever  the  form  of  these  waves,  the  relation  between 
the  displacement  of  an  element  of  the  ether  and  the  time  may  be  represented 
hy  some  curve  repeated  over  and  over  again.  This  carve  may  be  either  one 
continuous  curve,  or  parts  of  several  different  curves  joined  on  to  one 
another.  In  the  latter  oaae  (which  includes  the  other)  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  carve  may  he  represented  hy  the  equations — 

y  =^0  (x)  from  ic  =  0  to  iC  = 

y  =  1^,  (p)  from  a;  =  wi  to  a;  =  i 


y  =  ^1  (a)  from  s  =:  a;  to  ie  = 

t 
y  being  the  displacement,  and  x  being  an  abbreviation  for  St—,  where  t  is 

the  complete  periodic  time  of  one  wave. 

The  nudalation  in.  iiacuo  will  then  he  represented,  according  to  Fourier's 
well-known  theorem,  hy  the  foUowiag  series ; 
y  =  Ao  +  Ai  cos  w  +  Aa  cos  2 


(2) 
where  the  ooeffieionts  arc  obtained  from  equations  (1)  hy  the  definite  integrals 

a;  ==  xA,,, 

(3) 


y  sin  «ir,  d»  =  tB„. 

Equation  (2),  the  equation  of  the  undulation  before  it  enters  the  g 
may  be  put  into  the  more  convenient  form — 

J/  -  Ac  =  0_i  sin  («  +  a,)  -I-  0,  sin  (2s  -|-  <is)  -)-  .  .  . 
where  y  —  Ao  is  the  displacement  from  the  position  of  rest,  and  the  new  < 
stants  are  related  to  those  of  equation  (2)  as  follows : 

0"  =  VA„-(-B,„         a„  =  tan  -  i^' 

*  By  the  term  linibdaiion  ia  to  he  understood  a  series  of  waves. 
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The  first  term  of  expansion  (4)  represents  a  pendulous  yibration  of  the 
full  period  t  ;  the  remaining  terms  represent  harmonics  of  this  yibration ; 
i.  e.,  their  periodic  times  are  -Jr,  -J*,  etc,  All  of  these  also  are  pendulous ;  so 
that  equation  (4)  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that,  whatever  he  the  form  of 
the  plane  undulation  before  entering  the  glass,  it  may  he  regarded  as  formed  by 
the  snperposition  of  a  number  of  simple  pendulous  vibrations,  one  of  which 
has  the  fiill  periodic  time  r,  while  the  others  are  harmonics  of  this  vibration. 

Moreover,  these  vibrations  will  coexist  in  a  state  of  mechau  1  ud 
pendence  of  one  another,  if  the  disturbance  be  not  too  violent  for  th  1  g  t 
mate  employment  of  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  small  m  n 
So  long  as  the  light  t  d"  p     '  g  p       th  nstituent     b    t   n 

will  strictly  accompany    n   an  th  P       P       waves  of  (lip       ds 

travel  at  the  same  vltyThgnl       ultg      lulation  will  th      t 
here  retain  whateve       mpl     tdfmtmyh       hi  at  first.    B  t  wh  n 
the  nndnlation  enter        h      m  d  urn  as  gl  wh  h  waves  of  1  ff     nt 

periods  travel  at  dift       t     t      th       nat  t      t     b    t     s  are  no  Ion       abl 
to  keep  together,  ea  h  b        f       d         d  th      gh  the  glass  at  a  p  ed 

depending  on  its  p       d      t  Th      th  physical  resolution 

within  the  glass  of  s  (4)     t      ta  tit       t  t    m   *     And  if  the  glass 

be  in  the  form  ofapmthpdl  dlt  orresponding  to  the 

successive  terms  of  s         (4)  will  m    g    n  d  ff       t  d   ections,  so  that  each 
will  give  rise  to  a  sep     t   Im        th     p    t    m    f  th      as. 

We  thus  find  that  pnd     mti      mhml  cules  of  the  incan- 

descent gas  may  he  th  f    wh  1  11  the  spectrum  of  the 

gas.    The  nth  of  these  lines  is  represented  by  the  term 

0„  sin  (n*  +  o„), 
in  which  C„  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration ;  and  consetiuently  0,  represents 
.the  brightness  of  the  line.    If  some  of  the  coefficients  of  series  (4)  vanish, 
the  corresponding  lines  are  absent  from  the  spectrum.    This  is  analogous  to 
the  familiar  case  of  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  harmonics  in  music,  and 


*  Other  eipsmsions  similar  to  Fourier's  series  can  be  conceived,  in  which  the 
tetma,  inateitd  of  representing  pendulous  vibrationa,  would  represent  vibrations  of  any 
other  proscribed  form ;  and  hence  a  doubt  may  arise  whether  the  phyaoal  reaolntion 
effeeted  by  the  prism  is  into  the  terms  of  the  simpler  sorieg.  That  it  is  so  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  auscepUble  of  demonstration;  but  the  foUowmg  considerations  seem  to 
show  it  to  be  probable  m  so  high  a  degree  that  it  is  the  hypothesis  which  we  ought 
provisionally  to  accept.  For,  first,  the  form  of  the  emargii^  vibrations  is  independent 
of  the  material  of  the  prism  srate  the  hnes  correspond  to  the  same  wave-lengths  as 
seen  in  t^  prisms;  and  secondlv,  it  Is  mdepenlent  of  the  amphtudp  of  the  vibration 
within  very  wide  limits  ami,e  the  poiit  ons  of  the  hne"  remain  tsed  through  groat 
ranges  of  temperature,  and  in  many  oaaea  when  the  temperature  falls  bo  low  that  the 
Ibies  fade  out  through  eieeosive  famtnesa  The  first  consideration  shows  the  series 
to  be  the  same  nnder  varying  cireumatancea  and  the  second  consideration  su^ests, 
as  in  the  theory  of  tho  supprpo»ition  o(  small  motions  that  th  s  eneg  is  a  series  o( 
penduloKS  vibrations. 
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appears  to  be  what  iiBuaJly  ooours  in  those  spectra  which  are  calied  by 
FIttcker  spectra  of  the  Second  Order. 

In  spectra  of  this  kind  the  liaes  whitih  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  visihle 
speotmin  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  scattered  at  irregular  intervals.  This 
may  arise,  and  probably  does  in  moat  oases  arise  in  part,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  there  may  be  several  distinct  motions  in  each  molecule  of  the  gas, 
each  of  which  produces  its  own  series  of  harmonics  in  the  spectrum,  which 
by  their  being  presented  together  to  the  eye  give  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
fused maae  of  lines.  But  it  appears  also  to  arise  in  part  from  the  absence  of 
most  of  the  harmonics,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  £be  relationship  between 
the  few  that  remain.  To  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  spectra  of  the  Tirst 
Order,  requires  that  we  should  have  at  our  disposal  determinations  of  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  lines  made  with  extraordinary  aconraflj;  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ease  of  hydrogen,  the  marvellona 
determinations  which  have  been  made  by  AngstrSm  may  have  the  requisite 
preoialon. 

The  ordinary  spectrum  of  hydrogen  consists  of  four  lines,  corresponding 
to  0  in  the  solar  spectrum,  F,  a  line  near  (r,  and  k.  To  these  it  is  possible 
t^at  we  ought  to  add  a  conspicnoua  line  in  the  solar  prominences  which  lies 
near  D,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  artificial  spectrum  of  hydro- 
gen. Of  these  lines,  three,  viz.,  0,  P,  and  h,  are  to  be  refeiTed  to  the  same 
motion  in  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 

In  feet,  the  wave-lengths  of  these  lines,  as  determined  by  Angsti-Ora,* 

A  =  ilO].2  tenth-metres. 
F  =  4860.74 
C  =  fl563.10 
These  are  their  wave-lengths  in  air  of  standard  pressure  and  14'  tempera- 
ture, determined  with  extraordinary  precision.     We  must  correct  these  for 
tho  dispersion  of  the  air,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  wave-lengths  in  'caouo  which 
are  proportionate  to  the  periodic  times.     Now,  by  interpolating  between 
Ketteler's  observations  I  on  the  dispersion  of  air,  we  find— 
^  =  1.000  29952, 
lie  =  1.000  29686, 
,i0  =  1.000  39388, 
for  the  refractive  indices  of  air  of  standard  pressure  and  temperature  for  the 
rays  A,  F,  and  0.    From  these  w  e  deduce  that  if  the  air  be  at  14°  of  tempera- 
ture, the  refractive  indices  will  become 

uA  =  1.000  3845, 
/IE  =  1.000  2820, 
^  =  1.000  2T91. 

*  Angstrom's  "  ifec/id-cAes  «ur  le  Spedre  Solaire,"  p.  81.  A  tenth-metrc  means  a 
metre  divided  by  10'" ;  similarly  a  fonrtaenth-Becond  is  a  second  of  time  divided  by 
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JJnltipljmg  the  foregoing  wave-lengths  by  these  values,  we  find  for  the  wave- 
lengths in  mam— 

A  =  4103,3T  tenth-metres, 

F  =  4862.11 

a  =  6563.93  " 

which  are  the  38d,  2Tth,  and  20th  harmonics  of  a  fundamental  vihration 
whose  wavo-length  in  vaeua  is 

0.13127714  of  a  millimetre, 
as  appears  from  the  following  Table : 


Observed  miYO-lengHia 
roaooed  to  vnva-isagtha 

Caloiilatcd  Tallies. 

DWHi-encee, 

'  Tenth-metcea. 
&  =  4102.37 
F  =  4862.11 
C=  6863.98 

TenUi-melrea. 
5^X131277.14  =  4102.41 
-^  X  131277.14  =  4862.12 
Axl31277.H  =  6663.86 

Tenth-metres. 
+  0.04 
+  0.01 
-0.07 

Thns  the  outstanding  differences  are  all  fractions  of  an  eleveath-raefre,  an 
eleventh-metre  being  the  limit  within  which  Angati'Qm  thinka  that  his  meas- 
ures may  be  depended  on. 

The  wave-length  0.13127T14  of  a  railliraetre  corresponds  to  the  peri- 
odic time  4.4  foiirteenth-seoonds,  if  we  assume  the  velocity  of  light  to  be 
298,000,000  metres  per  second. 

Hence  wo  may  conclude,  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  that  4.4  four- 
teenth-seconds is  very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  one  of  the  motions  within 
the  molecules  of  hydrogen. 

The  other  harmonics  of  this  fandamental  motion  in  the  molecules  of 
hydrogen — viz.,  the  19th,  21st,  23d,  etc.,  harmonics— ai'e  not  fonnd  in  this 
spectrum  of  hydrogen.  Bnt  two  other  spectra  of  hydrogen  are  known  to 
exist  in  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  lines;  and  possibly  the  missing 
harmonics  will  be  found  among  them  when  their  positions  shall  have  been 
sufficiently  accurately  mapped  down,  A  far  more  moderate  degree  of  accu- 
racy will  suffice  in  this  case  than  was  required  by  the  foregoing  investigation. 

But  it  is  from  the  examination  of  spectra  of  the  First  Order  that  tlie  most 
copious  results  may  be  expected.  These  spectra  consist  of  lines  ruled  close 
to  one  another,  and  presenting  in  the  aggregate  the  appearance  of  patterns 
which  often  resemble  the  flutinga  on  a  pillar.  "When  these  spectra  are  more 
carefnlly  examined,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  series  of  lines  occasioning 
one  of  the  Anted  patterns  will  he  fonnd  to  be  the  successive  harmonics  of  a 
single  motion  in  the  molecules  of  the  gas..  It  may  readily  he  shown  that 
sueh  patterns  as  are  met  with  in  nature  may  in  this  way  arise.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  some  suitable  hypothesis  as  to  the 
original  undulation  impressed  by  the  gas  upon  the  ether.  Thus,  if  the  law 
of  this  undulation  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  motion  of  a  point  near  the 
end  of  a  violin-string,  and  of  a  periodic  time  suflciently  long  (as,  for  example, 
two  million-mil! ionths  of  a  second),  this  nndulation,  when  analyzed  by  the 
prism,  would  give  a  spectrum  covered  with  lines  ruled  at  intervals  about  the 
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same  as  that  between  the  two  D-lines,  and  of  intensities  varying  so  a 
Dome  gradually  brighter  and  then  gradually  fainter  several  timt 
in  passing  from  line  to  liae  along  the  Bpeoti'um.  These  alternations  would 
give  a  fluted  appearance  to  tho  speotnim ;  and,  from  appropriate  hypotheses 
as  to  the  original  vibration,  all  the  patterns  met  with  in  nature  would  result. 
Possibly  it  may  prove  to  be  practicable  to  trace  back  from  the  appearances 
presented  within  the  Umits  of  the  visible  speotrum  to  the  character  of  the 
original  motion  to  which  they  are  all  to  be  referred.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  will  be  easy  in  a  spectrum  of  this  kind,  in  which  we  have  a  long 
series  of  couaecutive  harmonics,  to  determine  at  least  the  period'  of  this 
motion ;  and  it  is  in  the  examination  of  these  spectra  that  the  most  easily- 
obtained  results  may  be  expected.  But  the  necessary  observations  are  at 
present  almost  altogether  wanting.  The  only  case  in  which  the  author  had 
been  able  to  arrive  at  any  result  whs  that  of  the  nitrogen  spectrum  of  the 
First  Order,  observed  by  PiUcker.  It  would  appear  from  his  observations* 
that  the  more  refrangible  of  the  two  Anted  patterns  obsei'ved  by  him  is  due 
to  a  motion  in  the  gas  having  a  wave-length  of  about  0.89376  of  a  millimetre, 
which  corresponds  to  a  periodic  time  of  three  twelfth-seconds,  one  of  the 
flutings  oonsisting  of  the  thirty-five  harmonics  from  about  the  1860th  to  the 
ie95th. 

This  result,  however,  does  not  command  the  confidence  which  the  pre- 
ceding determination  of  one  of  the  periodic  times  in  hydrogen  does ;  but  it 
will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  much  easier  investigation  which  has 
to  be  made  in  the  caao  of  gases  which  produce  spectra  of  the  First  Order. 


Note. — Since  the  foregoing  communication  was  made  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Mr.  Sloney  ami  Mr.  J.  Emerson  Kcynolds,  of  Dublin,  Iiavc  published  an  account  of  a 
detailed  esamination  of  tho  absorpyon  spectrum  of  the  vapor  of  chlorochromic  anhy- 
dride at  atmospbcric  temperatures.  {See  Phil,  Mai/,  for  July,  1871.)  This  vapor, 
which  is  of  a  brown  color,  absorbs  very  little  of  the  red,  while  it  entirely  obliterates 
the  other  end  of  tho  spectrum,  shutting  out  the  blue.  Indigo,  and  violet ;  and  in  the 
interval  betwoen  these  two  regions,  extending  over  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green^ 
there  are  about  120  or  130  Imes.  The  posiUona  of  81  of  these,  distributed  irregukrly 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  range,  were  measured.  In  doing  this,  those  lines  were 
selected  of  which  the  positions  could  be  determiQed  accurately  with  the  most  ease, 
and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  the  position  of  the  Kne  was  found  to  be  that  which 
Mr.  Stoney's  theory  assigoa  to  it. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  whole  aeries  of  lines  is  due  to  a  single  motion  in  the 
molecules  of  the  vapor.  And  the  periodic  time  of  this  motion  as  given  by  the  obser- 
vations is  -^,  where  t  is  the  time  which  light  takes  to  advance  one  millimetre.  The 
aothors  are  of  opinion  that  this  determination  cannot  be  in  error  by  more  than  one 
five-hundredth  part  of  its  amount,  and  it  iudicates,  if  the  theory  can  bo  depended  on, 
that  tho  fundamontal  motion  is  executed  rather  more  than  eight  htmdred  thousand 
nuUions  of  times  in  each  molecule  of  tho  vapor  every  second  of  time. 

In  order  to  complete  this  picture,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that,  aecording  to  the 

•  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1866,  p.  ^,  §  18. 
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moBt  recent  estimates  of  physieiats,  the  number  of  molecules  in  each  cubic  millimetre 
of  the  Fapor  is  about  a  million  times  a  million  of  millions. 

Messes.  Stonej  and  Reynolds  have  also  attempted  to  estraot  some  information 
about  the  characUr  of  the  molioa,  fcom  the  Euccession  of  intenailjes  of  the  lines  in 
the  spectrum ;  and  they  arriye  at  the  conclusion  that  it  bears  a  curious  relafJon  to  the 
motion  of  a  certain  point  upon  a  violin-string  while  the  bow  is  being  drawn,  viz.,  a 
point  that  hea  at  a  distance  of  ncnrlj'  but  not  quite  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
string  from  one  end. 


APPENDIX  E. 


iAdcled  byPie  Ti-aa^alora f^-om  Sie PMleacphical Magaiiim  fi>r ifveember,  1871.) 

The  following  list  contains  the  bright  lines  which  have  been 
observed  by  the  writer  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere 
within  the  past  four  weeks.  It  includes,  however,  only  those 
which  have  been  seen  twice  at  least ;  a  number  observed  on  one 
occasion  (September  7th)  still  await  verification. 

The  spectroscope  employed  is  the  same  described  in  the 
Jov/rnalofthe  FramMm  Institute  for  November,  1870 ;  but  cer- 
tain important  modifications  have  since  been  effected  in  the  in- 
strument. The  telescope  and  collimator  have  each  a  focal  length 
of  nearly  10  inches,  and  an  aperture  of  f  of  an  inch.  The 
prism-train  consists  of  five  prisma  (with  refracting  angles  of  55°) 
and  two  half-prisms.  The  light  is  sent  twice  through  the  whole 
seri^  by  means  of  a  prism  of  total  reflection  at  the  end  of  the 
train,  so  that  the  dispersive  power  is  that  of  twelve  prisms.  The 
instrument  distinctly  divides  the  strong  iron  line  at  1961  of 
Kirchhoif's  scale,  and  separates  B  (not  V)  into  its  three  com- 
ponents. Of  course  it  easily  shows  every  thing  that  appears  on 
the  spectrum-maps  of  Ku-chhoff  and  Angstrom.  The  adjustment 
for  "  the  position  of  minimum  deviation "  is  automatic ;  i.  e., 
the  different  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  brought  to  the  centre 
of  the  field  of  view  by  a  movement  which  at  the  same  time  also 
adjusts  the  prisms. 

The  telescope  to  which  the  spectroscope  is  attached  is  the  new 
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equatorial  recently  mounted  in  the  observatory  of  the  college  by 
Alvan  Clark  &  Sons.  It  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  tlie  ad- 
mirable optical  workmanship  of  this  celebrated  firm,  and  has  an 
aperture  of  9-j^  inches,  with  a  focal  length  of  13  feet. 

In  the  table,  the  first  column  contains  simply  the  reference 
number.  An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  line  afi'ected  by  it  has  no 
well-marked  corresponding  dark  line  in  the  ordinary  solar  spec- 
trum. 

The  second  colmnn  gives  the  position  of  the  line  upon  the 
scale  of  Kirehhoff's  map,  determined  by  direct  comparison  with 
the  map  at  the  time  of  observation.  In  some  cases  an  interro- 
gation-mark is  appended,  which  signifies  not  that  the  existence  of 
the  line  is  doubtful,  but  only  that  its  precise  place  coidd  not  be 
determined,  either  because  it  fell  in  a  shading  of  fine  lines,  or 
e  it  could  not  be  decided,  in  the  case  of  some  close  double 

38,  which  of  the  two  components  was  the  bright  one,  or,  finally, 
:  there  were'  no  well-marked  dark  lines  near  enough  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  reference  for  a  perfectly  accurate  determina- 
tion. 

The  third  column  gives  the  position  of  the  line  upon  Ang- 
strom's normal  atlas  of  the  solar  spectrum.  In  this  column  an 
occasional  interrogation-mark  denotes  that  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  the  precise  point  of  Angstrom's  scale  corresponding  to 
Kirehhoff's.  There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  two 
maps,  owing  to  the  omission  of  many  faint  lines  by  Angstrom, 
and  the  want  of  the  fine  gradations  of  shading  observed  by 
Kirehhoff,  which  renders  the  coordination  of  the  two  scales  some- 
times difficult,  and  makes  the  atlas  of  Kirehhoff  far  superior  to 
the  other  for  use  in  the  observatory. 

The  nnmbei's  in  the  fourth  colimm  are  intended  to  denote  the 
percentage  of  frequency  with  which  the  corresponding  Hnes  are 
visible  in  my  instrument.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  only 
roughly  approximative;  it  would,  of  course,  require  a  much 
longer  period  of  observation  to  furnish  results  of  this  kind 
"worthy  of  much  confidence. 

In  the  fifth  column  the  numbers  denote  the  relative  brilliance 
of  the  lines  on  a  scale  where  100  is  the  brightest  and  1  the  faint- 
est. These  numbers  also,  like  those  in  the  preceding  column, 
are  entitled  to  very  little  weight. 
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The  sixth  column  contains  the  symbols  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances to  which,  according  to  the  maps  above  referred  to,  the 
lines  owe  their  origin. 

There  are  no  disagreements  hetween  the  two  authorities;  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  however,  Angstrom  alone  indicates  the  ele- 
ment; and  there  are  several  instances  where  the  lines  of  more 
than  one  substance  coincide  with  each  other  and  with  a  line  of 
the  solar  spectrum  so  closely  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  decide 
between  them. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  column  the  letters  J.,  L.,  and  R.,  de- 
note that,  to  my  knowledge,  the  line  indicated  has  been  ob- 
served, and  its  place  published  by  Janssen,  Lockyer,  or  Eayet. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  other  lines 
contained  in  the  catalogue  have  before  this  been  seen  and  located 
by  one  or  the  other  of  these  keen  and  active  observers ;  but,  if  so, 
T  have  as  yet  seen  no  account  of  such  determinations. 

I  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  lines  numbered  1  and  82 
in  the  catalogue ;  they  are  very  persistently  present,  though  faint, 
and  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  spectroscope  to  belong  to  the 
chromosphere  as  such,  not  being  due,  Hke  most  of  the  other  lines, 
to  the  exceptional  elevation  of  matter  to  heights  where  it  does 
not  properly  belong.  It  would  seem  very  probable  that  both 
these  lines  are  due  to  the  same  substance  which  causes  the  D* 
line. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  presence  of  titanium-vapor  in  the 
prominences  and  chromosphere  has  before  been  ascertained.  It 
comes  out  very  clearly  from  the  catalogue,  as  no  less  than  20  of 
the  whole  103  lines  are  due  to  this  metal. 

Hahotbb,  N.  H.,  Seplemier  18,  1811. 
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